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AT DAWN. 


BY MINNIE QUINN. 








A WHITE mist rises from the thrilling earth, 
And in the east a tender flush is creeping ; 
Faint, myriad voices spring to sudden birth, 
Where, but a moment since, the world was sleeping. 


As spreads the light o’er verdure vested bill, 
The palpitant murmur of day’s chorus swelleth ; 
Till every bird and every dancing rill : 
The jubilant lay of wakened nature telleth. 


So in the heart love’s roseate dawn appears, 

With flush and thrill and presage of rare splendor, 
Glad voices chime a requiem to tears, 

And love-notes swell an anthem rich and tender. 


O youth! O life! O love! thou light divine 
That all life’s path illumes with golden ylory: 
Fair is the dawn that sees thee rise and shine, 
And sweet the notes that sing thy tender story. 


Kor through the clamor and the heat of day, 
Thy steady flame within the heart still shiving, 
Will glorify all things of common clay, 
And lend to earth a beauty past defining. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A RAINY MORNING. 








BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


THE low sky, and the warm wet wind, 
And the tender light on the eyes; 

A day like a soul that has never sinned, 
New dropped from Paradise. 


And ’tis oh, for a long walk in the rain, 
By the side of the warm wet breeze, 
With the thoughts washed clean of dust and stain 
As the leaves on the shining trees. 
FSNWICK, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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A FORGOTTEN POEM OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


A CHEER FOR YOUTH. 








BY L. H. WEEKS. 





AN interesting manuscript in my autograph collection 
is a poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, which was 
given to me by the Autocrat himself many years ago. 
The poem seems to have been written for some anniver- 
sary occasion, the particular character of which I do not 
now recall, if indeed I ever knew it. Probably the verses 
were written to order hastily and were not considered by 
the author worth preserving beyond the occasion that 
gave them birth, for they have never appeared in any 
collection of Dr. Holmes’s works. Judging by the gen- 
eral tone of the sentiment pervading the lines, they were 
written for some occasion of special interest to young 
men. 

The manuscript is a single sheet of foolscap, and the 
writing is very black and very coarse as tho done by a 
broad-nibbed quill. In fact, nearly all the letters are 
practically printed, not written, and the copy can be 
read distinctly several yards away. In one lower corner 
of the mabuscript are the initials “‘O. W. H.” and in 
the other corner is the inscription ‘‘O, W. H., penna 
plana sculpsit.” 

These are the verses : 

Why linger round the sunken wrecks 
Where old Armadas found their graves ? 

Why slumber on the sleepy decks 

While foam and clash the angry waves ? 
Up! when the storm-blast rends the clouds, 

And winged with ruin sweeps the gale, 
Young feet must climb the quivering shrouds 

Young hands must reef the bursting sail ! 


Leave us to fight the tyrant’creeds 

Who felt their shackles, feel their scars ; 
The cheerful sunlight little heeds 

The brutes that prowled beneath the stars; 





The dawn is here, the day star shows 
The spoils of many a battle won, 

But sin and sorrow still are foes 
That face us in the morning sun. 


Who sleeps beneath yon bannered mound 
The proudly sorrowing mourner seeks, 
The garland-bearing crowd surrounds ? 
A light-haired boy with beardless cheeks! 
Tis time this “fallen world ” should rise : 
Let youth the sacred work begin ! 
What nobler task, what fairer prize 
Than earth to save and Heaven to win? 
New YorRK City, 
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GETTING ABOUT IN LONDON. 


LONDON CABS AND CABBIES—HACKNEY COACHES AND 
LINERS—HYDE PARK—THE PICCADILLY ’BUS. 











BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


DANCING has been described as the poetry of motion, 
and perhaps it was at the time the description was penned ; 
but that wassometime ago. To-day the poetry of motion 
is found in driving in a rubber-tired hansom cab over a 
wood-paved London street. For miles you glide along, 
scarcely conscious that you are moving until your course 
is arrested by a blocking of teams near Hyde Park cor- 
ner. Noconversation is ever interrupted by a drive in 
London. Indeed, if you want a few quiet words alone 
with a friend the ‘best way to get them is to take a cab. 
There, unless there be something in your manner to ex- 
cite the driver’s curiosity or suspicion which may induce 
him to open the trap-door in the top of the cab and lis- 
ten, you are as secluded a8 you would be in your own 
boudoir, I don’t know how many hansom cabs there are 
in London, but I know that there are at least 15,645, for 
I saw that number on the back of one. So that you are 
never at a loss for them. 

London cabbies, as a rule, are very amiably disposed 
toward their ‘‘ fares.” They may sometimes overcharge 
you ; but they do it with a deprecatory air that makes it 
possible for you to refuse their demand. In this respect 
they are very different from the French cocher ; he takes 
you by the throat, as it were, and it is your money or 
your life. Inever met with a rude cabbie in London, 
tho I would not go so far as to say that none is to be 
found there. They will alwaystake you where you want 
to go, which is more than they will doin Paris. It’s as 
much as you can do to get a French cocher to drive you 
to the Bois. They don’t like long trips ; for they are paid 
by the hour for them, and they prefer to be paid by the 
‘* course,” which is something that only they know the 
mysteries of. A London cabbie, whom Lasked to take me 
a five-mile distance one day and suggested that I engage 
him by the hour, expostulated with me so gently yet so 
convincingly that I at once yielded to his superior wis- 
dom. ‘* You won't gain nothing by engaging us by the 
hour,” said he. ‘‘ When we has hour fares we loafs, but 
if‘you take us by the mile we don't waste no time gettin’ 
there.” I liked his candor, and there was something 
about the edit rial ‘‘ we” that divided the responsibility 
of what otherwise might have been regarded as a per- 
sonal peculiarity, which was reassuring. Being in a 
hurry, as Americans usually are, I agreed to his terme, 
and I am sure that I profited by the arrangement. 

There is talk in London of furnishing every cab and 
four-wheeler with an indicator, the invention of an un- 
sympathetic German, which will not only indicate the 
number of miles traveled but the price that shonld be 
paid for the privilege. The indicator is said to be infal- 
lible ; but I think that there will be occasions when the 
cabbies will dispute its infallibility. But then there is 
always Mr. Asquith to arbitrate. It is also said that 
the indicator is to be introduced in Paris! It will be a 
bold man who tries it there. Isee a revolution ahead 
when it is attempted. 

The London cabbie is not so elegant a person as the 
London ‘“‘ bus” driver. He does not dress as smartly nor 
hold himseJf as well. His coat is seldom buttoned, and 
he. vsually wears a *‘ billy cock” hat; but he keeps his 
cab looking neat, and his horse, unless he drives a 

“‘growler,” is sleek and strong looking. Mr. Labou- 
chere, with that recklessness cf reasoning which goes 
with the radical mind, is very anxious to have the law 
rescinded which probibits common hackney coaches, as 
they are called, entering Hyde Park. He says that Hyde 
Park is as much for the masses as the classes, and 
that it is unjust to keep out carriages, because the 


coachmen are not in livery. Of course this is 
all talk, and no one knows it better than Mr. Labou- 
chere ; but he thinks that it pleases his constituents, tho I 
do not. In the first place hackney coaches are forbidden 
to drive through Hyde Park, because it would crowd the 
drive so that it would be impossible to move. As it is 
there is very little comfort in driving there at the fash- 
ionable hours. If cabs were allowed, private carriages 
would be forced to go somewhere else, and that would 
not please the masses. They go to Hyde Park to see the 
fine carriages and the smart costumes of the ladies, and 
they would be the firat to cry out if that privilege was 
denied them. They can come into the park on foot and 
sit or stand and see the show, and lie on the grass or row 
on the Serpentine, and any cheesemonger can drive his 
owntrap there; but if he has a coachman the coachman 
must wear a livery. The English people like this and, if 
the question came to vote, I believe that they would de- 
cide against the hackney coaches ; and for two reasons, 
one because it would be going against tradition, the 
other because it would spoil one of the finest sights in the 
world if they were admitted to the Park. 

Eight years ago, when I was in London for the first 
time, women did not ride on the tops of the ‘buses; tbat 
is, not all women. They might ride inside if taey did not 
mind suffocating ; but only the lower class ever climbed to 
the roof. It was a climb in those days. But all this is now 
changed, and the ’bus tops have as many women as men 
on them. A well-built little stairway runs to the top; 
and, if the conductor doesn’t give the signal to start be- 
fore you get to your seat, you accomplish the ascent with 
ease and grace. At first you may bea little awkward, 
and, if you have an umbrella in one hand and a parcel in 
the other, you are apt to trip over your skirts, which 
makes you grit your teeth or sigh for a bicycle costume. 
Practice, however, surmounts many difficulties, and you 
will soon learn to run up and down the stairs with the 
agility of a sailor on a rope ladder. You finally become 
so accomplished that you don’t lose your balance even 
tho the ’bus starts while you are yet climbing the stair, 
There are railings everywhere, not only along the stair- 
way but at the back of the seats; and if you clutch one 
in time your confidence as well as your equilibrium is 
immediately restored. Of course you meet all sorts and 
conditions of men on the ’bus tops; but you don’t mind 
that in the open air. The men smoke pipes. That’s 
what they go up there for; and the women do well if 
they get the front seats, for then they have only the 
driver’s smoke to dodge. Sometimes he doesn’t smoke ; 
then they are in luck; for the front seat of a London 
*bus is as exhilarating a place as the prow of a ship. 
You are away up above the crowd, and you can do what 
you can’t do from a hansom cab, unless you are 
the driver ; you can see over the garden walls. London 
from the’bus tops opened up a new world to me, a world 
behind garden walls, among the window boxes and the 
flower gardens, Nor was thatall. If Icame down to 
Oxford Street along Hyde Park Terrace at about eleven 
o'clock, I got glimpses of dainty breakfast tables, of 
gleamirg silver, of steaming teapots and toasted muffins. 
As to this latter I will not say positively, but it is the 
usual accompaniment of the British breakfast table, 
with dry toast and marmalade as a rounding off. Or if 
I happened to be on the top of a Piccadilly ’bus I could 
see over the Duke of Vevonshire’s wall, which was not 
a very interesting sight from the Piccadilly side, or into 
Lady Burdett Coutts’s breakfast room. English breakfast 
rooms are usually at the front of the house, and as they 
are in the second story, that is one flight up, they come 
just about on a line with the ’bus tops. No one caa see 
in from the sidewalk, and from the’bus it is the merest 
glimpse and you are gone. 

The *bus drivers are proud of their profession, and 
many of them look like gentlemen whips with their pot 
hats, covert coats, and red driving gloves. I have the 
greatest confidence in those men. The way they manage 
their horses, and they are usually spirited animals, not 
the sort that are held up by the Fifth Avenue stages, is 
a pretty sight. Whenever we stopped to water tke 
horses [ noticed that the water seemed to be opaque; 
and one day I asked the driver what made itso. ‘‘They 
put hoat meal in it,” he answered ; “‘ it’s better for the 
*osses than plain water.” What care they do take of 

their horses in England ! 

Whenever I could I got on the front seat. Not only to 
get away from the smoke but to geta better view and to 
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talk with the drivers. They love to talk. But no matter 
how interested they are in the conversation, they never 
lose sight of the business in hand. You need not have the 
slightest fear of their running into anything. They may 
come so close to another ’bus that you think they will 
surely take the wheel off ; but they swerve gently to one 
side or the other and pass on. It is great fun, if you have 
enothing better to do, to getona "bus top and go wher- 
ever it may be going, regardless of any particular des- 
tination. I never didit, but always meantto; and there 
was one particular ’bus 1 wanted to take. It went to 
‘‘The Dun Cow, Old Kent Road.” That’s where Che- 
valiér’s coster ‘*‘ knocked ’em.” Idid take the one to 
‘*Shepherd’s Bush Green” one day ; but that was be- 
cause I had business in that direction. Could any 
name be more suggestive of Shakespearean pas- 
toral delights? I could hardly wait to get there, and 
when I saw it I could hardly wait to getaway. No trees 
except a few, small, straggling ones along the edge, and 
the grass worn to the earth in big patches. It is the 
only ugly park in London, and it has the most inviting 
name. I was often tempted to go to Wormwood 
Scrubs, which is not far from Shepherd’s Bush, just to 
see what a place with such a name would look like. 
Possibly it is a pretty place. You can never judge by 
names in England any more than you can judge of pro- 
nunciation by the spelling. Wormwood Scrubs is 
Wormwood Scrubs, I suppose ; but Gower Street is Gore 
Street, and Harewood Place is Harwood Place, and s0 
on till you get so desperate that as soon as you see a 
name that is not familiar to you you pronounce it in the 
way it is not spelled, and you are sure to get it right. 
This is a very good rule to go by, and will save you 
many a tussle with cabmen, and relieve you from em- 
barrassment in drawing rooms. 

Tram cars, what we call street cars, are few in Lon- 
don. I only saw one line, and that would have dis- 
graced a country road. There was only one track, and 
when another car was seen in the distance the one you 
were in was side-tracked until it passed. Avoid an 
English tram as you wouldthe plague. When you know 
your way takea ’bus, but when in doubt take a hansom. 
It will be mcney in your pocket and peace to your mind, 

New York CITY. 
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BISHOP THOBURN’S TRANSITIONARY 
EPISCOPACY. 


A METHODIST DIOCESAN EPISCOPACY—HOW THE AFRI- 
CAN METHODISTS HAVE LED THE WAY. 





BY BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, LL.D., 
BIsHOP OF THE AFRICAN M. E, CHURCH. 





IN a sense, it is alittlesingular that the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church should have passed through the 
transition period of a common code of church govern- 
ment sooner than its mother, the Methodist Episcopal, 
who, according to Bishop Thoburn still lingers in a tran- 
sitionary Episcopal state—singular, for the reason, that 
men of Hamitic lineage even tho largely sprinkled 
with the blood of Japheth, are not supposed tosolve great 
questions of government, ecclesiastical cr civil, in less 
time than do those of pure Japhetic stock. Ard yet, in 
the case under consideration, this has been done. 

A word, first, in regard to this African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Three views of it, we present, The first 
is the Occasion of it ; the second isthe Cause; the third 
the Result. 

The Occasion of the existence of this colored daughter, 
is briefly told in the Historical Preface, which accompa- 
nies its Book of Discipline. It is as follows: 

**In November, 1787, the colored people belonging to the 
Methodist Society of Philadelphia convened together, in 
order to take into consideration the evils under which they 
labored, arising from the unkind treatment of their white 
brethren, who considered them a nuisance in the house of 
worship, and even pulled them off their knees, while in the 
act of prayer, and ordered them to the back seats. For 
these, and various other acts of unchristian conduct, they 
considered it their duty to devise a plan in order to build 
a house of their own, to worship God under their own vine 
and fig tree.”’ 

The second view, the Cause, is also presented in the 
same Preface, and is as follows: 


‘“‘ About this time the colored people in Baltimore and 
other places, were treated in a similar manner as those ir 
Philadelphia, who, rather than go to law, were compelled 
to seek places of worship for themselves. This induced the 
people of Philadelphia to call a general convention April, 
1816, to form a connection ; delegates appointed to repre- 
sent different churches met those of Philadelphia, and, tak- 
ing into consideration their grievances, and in order to 
secure their privileges and promote union among them- 
selves, it was 

** Resolved, That the people ‘of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and all other places who should unite with them, should 
become one body, under the name and style of the ‘African 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’ 

‘*We believe that it was the design of a gracious Provi- 
dence, in thus uniting us, to mark out a way by which the 
despised African race might have an opportunity of receiv- 
ing from their own brethren that religious instruction 
from which they have been kept by persons claiming to be 
their superiors. and thereby privileged to sit under the:r 
own vine and fig tree ; and tho opposed by the prejudices of 
the times, persecuted by the tongue of calumny, and buf- 
feted by the great Adversary of God and man, we have-had 
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the happiness of seeing the pleasure of the Lord prosper- 
ing in our hands, to whom we appeal for our good con- 
science in Jesus Christ. The work of Gcd has spread, 
through our instrumentality, from Philadelphia through- 
out the entire United States, and into Canada, the West 
Indies, South America and Africa.” 

The third view and last is that to which this second 
refers, our growth. We cannot do better than give 
what the ‘‘Census Bulletin,” October 29th, 1891, says: 

“The Church is widely distributed, baving congrega- 
tions in forty-one States and Territories. The States in 
which it is not represented are the two Dakotas, Idaho, 
Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire and Vermont. Its mem- 
bers are most numerousin South Carolina, where there 
are 88,172. Georgia comes second, with 73,248; Alabama 
third, with 30,781; Arkansas fourth, with 27,956: Missis- 
sippi fifth, with 25,439. Tennessee has 23,718, Texas 23,392, 
and Florida 22,463. In no other State does the number 
reach 17,000. Theeight Southern States above given report 
315,169 members, or considerably more than two-thirds of 
the entire membership of the Church. 

“It will be observed that of the 2,481 organizations only 
31 worship in halls, schoolhouses, etc. All the rest, 2,450, 
own the edifices in which their meetings are held. These 
edifices number 4,124, and have a total seating capacity of 
1,160,838, an average of 281 to each edifice. The average 
value of each edifice is $1,568.’ 


This additional word might be said: In 1863 this same 
African Methodist Episcopal Church had but one school; 
now it has fifty-two. Then it had but two Departments, 
Missionary and Printing,now there are six, to-wit: Church 
Extension, Missionary, Educational, Publishing, Sur day- 
School and Financial. As it relates to this last, accord- 
ing toreport of Secretary, made to the last General Con- 
ference, his receipts for the quadrennium had been $315,- 
336.34, Already the receipts of the present quadrennium, 
which does not end till May, 1896, exceed this amount. 
But enough, we fancy, the reader will say. This, then, 
is the one Methodist organization of all that has first 
made the goal—first to pass successfully through the 
transition inevitable, if we are to credit Bishop Thoburn, 
who says: 


‘Tt follows naturally that a system which, from the very 
first, was subject to the laws of providential development, 
can never acquire the character of a rigid framework be- 
yond the reach of either amendment or adjustment to new 
emergencies. Asa matter of fact, it has been subject to 
modifications from the beginning, and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to be so as long as the Church retains the vitality of 
a growing body. It ought to be admitted as inevitable, 
therefore, by every Church accepting this form of episcopa- 
cy, that the system will changefrom time to time; and the 
discussion of modifications which may seem desirable, and 
at times inevitable, should never be regarded as implying 
disloyalty to the system itself. As a simple matter of his- 
tory, the episcopacy which was adopted at the organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has already been modi- 
fied in several important respects, until at the present day, 
so far as its practical workings are concerned, it differs 
very widely from that which bore the same name acentury 
ago.”’ ; 

What is it that this far-seeing Bishop would have the 
next General Conference of his Church do? Let him 
tell us : 


“If now the General Conference at Cleveland were to re- 
lieve the bishops of the responsibility of making out these 
plans and do it for them, it is hardly conceivable that any 
one would object to the action as unconstitutional. And 
if the General Conference made out the plan for two years, 
instead of one, the action would be equally legal. The next 
step is an easy one and in plain sight. Let the General 
Conference make out the plan for four years, instead of 
one, and the task is nearly complete. It remains only to 
form the conferences into groups or districts geograph- 
ically, as well as ecclesiastically, and to make the bishop 
assigned to each district responsible for it for four years 
in order to complete a development of a plan which would 
give new vigor to our Church.” 

If the Bishop had been asked to write out what our 
General Conference has done be could not speak more 
to the point. What he would have his Church do by its 
lawmaking body, our Church has already done. The 
Episcopal Committee, at the last session of our General 
Conference, May, 1892, having reported favorably upon 
the character, the work and the administration of the 
Bishops, submitted a schedule of Episcopal districts and 
assignments, according to which the bishops are sever- 
ally assigned each to a district including several confer- 
ences, to serve in that district the ensuing four years. 

And so the daughter modestly says to the mother, 
‘**Come up higher.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A GERMAN WAR FESTIVAL. 
CELEBRATION OF SEDAN—ABSENCE OF THE FRENCH EM- 
BASSY—THE CHILDREN’S PART. 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


In the middle of the month of August the military at- 
taché of the French embassy declined the invitation of 
the German military cabinet t» take part in the autumn 
maneuvers. Toward the end of the month the French 
Ambassador in Berlin took leave of absence and jour- 
neyed out of the country. ‘Queer proc2ediugs !” com- 
mented the native journals ; ‘* such things have not hap- 
pened before in twenty years.” And perhaps a few 
naive burghers actually did shake their heads in wonder- 
ment over the news, But their number must have 
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been indeed very small. For the reason why the French 
decamped out of the Fitherland was to be read on the 
trees of the forests and the city house fronts. 

Inthe municipal forests, men in blue blouses were 
plucking oak leaves, and women, in red petticoats, and 
boys and girls were laying them into bouquets, which 
smart foresters in green coats and cocked hats ordered 
transported to the nearest railway station. The pines 
and firs of the drier hillsides were amputated by woods- 
men, and the green branches disappeared with the oak 
leaves out of sight of the landscape in the direction of the 
town, leaving the veteran files of ancient trees like army 
corps despoiled and maimed. 

In the towns you saw the arrival of the carloads of 
green in the rear of locomotives that flaunted their hand- 
kerchiefs of smoke. And for days you were passed on 
the streets by small carts laden with evergreens and 
drawn by eager dogs ; and then again, by the same carts 
laden with garlands, and by men and boys, wound round 
by snaky coils of flowers ard firs. Up overhead, high 
above these novel passengers in the crowds along the 
sidewalks, the houses began to bristle with poles, painted 
black, red and white. Forms of men leaned over the 
house eaves, looking like Gothic gargoyles, holding, how- 
ever, garlands in their teeth instead of waterspoute. 
Other faces appeared at the windows of the high gables, 
other arms were stretched out from turrets and dcrmers. 
Ladders were put against walls. A cry of ‘ Hallo, look 
out!” and exciamations of ‘* Ah, how beautiful !” swelled 
the common roar and din of traftic, and pitched the tone 
of meu’s nerves to a higherkey. And the senseof grow- 
ing uproar was increused by tramping squads of appren- 
tices with colossal shields on their shoulders, pyramids of 
banners and spread flags. Gray palace fagades bloomed 
out, as if by magic, with huge gilt vases, clinging like 
bira’s nests to a cliff—the gilt vases filled with flaming 
red geraniums, blue asters, and yellow and purple p 1lox. 
The monuments of Germania on the public squares were 
to be sceated afar off ; at her feet the forest fir breathed 
out its balsam; and tie strokes of axes and noises of 
hammers around her, left tall masts after masts 
pinioned with flaglets, buckled with shields, and 
chained one to another with heavy garlands of 
pine; pulpits at intervals draped in black, red and 
white, and tribunes covered with crimson cloth, 
and triumphal arches of gold and black, and marquees 
and tents. The length of whole streets were thickened 
in aspect by serried lines of flagstaffs and their pendant 
galleries of green and waving roofs of color. Out in the 
broad park of the city, usually almost a solemn spot in 
its seclusion and silence, tents were pitched, aad plat- 
forms of yellow pine boards edged their shoulders into 
the amethyst bushes, and kiosks of oriental bright- 
ness setiled under the shadow of ancient beeches; and 
oaks. Nor was it yet the eve of the day in everybody’s 
mind, when an irresponsible hurrah from a patriotic 
throat was answered by a hightened tumult of life, and 
crowds blackened the pavement under the red, white and 
black strips of heaven. By Saturday evening the green 
of the gardeas no longer seemed gardens, but only an 
especial rich bit of the d.coration which necklaced the 
houses of the city and wound up their granite pillars and 
flagstaffs. 

Sunday morning, the first of September, greens and 
resplend-nt bunting were varnished spick and span by 
tLe brightest sunshine. The many belis in each of the 
many steeples rarg cut, and by noon policemen, in 
numbers one never suspected the city had, were gestic- 
ulating with their polished silver and black helms and 
white, gloved hands over the heads of multitudes, as 
thick together as herds of sheep. The red pulpits on the 
square were each marked with one solemnly clad figure ; 
the red draped platforms, with many stovepipe hats and 
swaliow-tails, One after another endless lines of men 
and boys, mostly in black, came marching into the open 
place kept free for them by mounted horse guards; in 
front of each squad, a band of musicians; behind the 
musicians a banner bearer, in gantlet gloves; and, at 
his side, to the right and left, comrades with bright rib- 
bon sashes arcuod their bodies or across their breasts. 
The square became like a black sea of bumanity, and all 
the streets radiating from it like its billowy cutlets, thick 
crowded with the mastsof banners. Norcoulda banner 
bearer, for the din of disi:unt tramping and of distant 
binds, hear the words of the worthy orators who addressed 
them from the platforms and pulpits. But one thing 
alone was distinguished, that was the familiar prelude 
of the battle hymn, ‘* Die Wacht am Rhein.” And like 
a bursting of a fortress of cannon, charged from frenetic 
bosoms resounded the thousand-voiced song: ‘* Fest 
steht die Wacht” (** Firm stands the guard’); the migbt- 
est notes, the most self-controlled, and most assuring 
that a great nation has ever had or can ever merit. 
Among the singers were schoolboys, crammed in among 
the squads of big men; and while many of the biggest 
men wept while singing, their touchingly, thin sopranos 
were sent ecetatically upright to the sky ; but past me, 
afterward, several. litle forms were wedged through the 
crowds, lifeless from collapse after their great excite- 
ment, joined probably to fatigue and inanition. 

Twenty years now I have known German ways, yetl 
have not ceased to marvel over the hardships they lay on 
children, A small army of lads stood two hours in the 
sun, marched twe, ard immediately later were put 
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throvgh a public drill in gymnastics in the city park. 
The hours were from eleven till five, in the afternoon, 
hours which usurped the native tims for dining, and 
many of tne lad, of excitable temperaments, must, in 
child fashion, have gone likewise without their break- 
fast. Yet by four o’clock, there the brave, miniature 
future soldiers were, bivova:ked, each school around its 
school banner, on the lawn past which the King was to 
drive, having paraded from the town square with the 
procession of men, There they were, the pupils of the 
First, the S-cond, the Third, the Furth and a. the other 
forty Common Schools (Bezirks Schulen); the youngest 
from nine to ten years, the eldest uader fourteen; 
several thousand towheads and tanned young facee. 

We paused to see them, tho at seven other different 
parts of the great park other festivities and spec- 
tacles more splendid were going on. An alarm call had 
been trumpeted, and every lad had formed himself into 
line and cast off his coat behind him on the grass. 

Had the city treasurer provided them with red-colored 
suspenders and white shirts,as he supplies them with 
books ani paper? Every child had such suspenders and 
such a shirt; and they did wonders to make the ficld 
look far and wide like an army corps. Oaa platform in 
the distant frout two lads were put through exercise, as 
a pattern; then, by means of a baton, the director meas- 
ured the drill time fur the mass of united schools around. 
The hurrahiog for the monarch, meanwhile, was dying 
out in the city streets, and the prospect of being able to 
reach our carriage increas: d. 

It was stationed under an arch, inscribed with the 
words of the King of Piussia’s dispatch to the Q.ieen, 
on Napoleon’s surrender of himself after the batile of 
Sedan, on the second of September, 1890: ‘* Welch eine 
Wendung durch Gottes Fithrung!” (** What a wra of 
affairs through Gou’s providence!’) The inscription was 
an illumination, like a thousand others of similar im- 
port, on the house fronts throughout the city. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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GOOD OLD ENGLISH IN THE TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS. 


RY THE REV. HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 








In THE INDEPENDENT, June 14th and Jnly 5.h, 1894, I 
referred to archaisims in common use here—the residuum 
of good old E: g ish brought to this region by British set- 
tlers more than a hundred years ago. Further observa- 
tion enables me to extend the list of these interesting 
survivals. 

Said Aunt Polly: ‘I never could patient myself to 
keep pets.” This transitive us2 of patient is recoznized 
by Halliwell. Worcester cites T. More. Snakespeare has 

* Patient yourself, Madame, and pardon me.” 
—*Tit. And.” i, 1, 121. 

‘* Sallet,” ‘‘an obsolete form of salad,” according to 
the ‘Century Dictionary,” is in common use. See 
Shakespeare, ‘°2 Hep. VI,” iv, 10, 9; Purchas, ‘ Pil- 
grimage,” p. 618; and Marston, *‘ The Fawne,” ii, 1, 

“ It was right anent two houses that the horse begun 
to run,” was Tom's remark about an accident, “A 
Chaucerian word,” says Nares. Murray, ‘* New Enal sh 
Dictionary,” puts it dovn as ‘archaic or dialectal.” 
The ** Ceatury ” qay:es 

“ And right anenst him a dog snarling.” 
—B. Jonson, “ Alchemist,” ii, 1. 

‘‘Ef the weather’s fair she aims to go to morrer.” 
Why is not this in every way preferable to intends or 
means? The word is especially pleasing to one famiiiar 
with the Western gamia, who always ‘‘goes” to do 
things. Uader “3+,” the ‘‘Century’s” defiaition is 
‘‘intend.” So Shakespeare: 

** My speech should fall into such vile success 
Which my thoughts aim’d not.”—* Othello,” iii, 3. 
So, also, a8 a sunst intive, ** Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
1II, 1. (Halliwell.) 

In an article on ‘* Southernisms,” Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, 1883, Professor 
Smith mentions frazle as ‘‘ used everywuere in the 
South.” Halliwell detines it “to unravel cloth.” By 
theze mouataineers it is employed figuratively, as, “ all 
frazled out” for tired out, 

Of a spring, in a dry season: ‘‘ Hit don’t flow as bold 
as hit useter.” Bold ia this sense is treated as obsolete 
by Murray, who quotes Ramsay : 

“ Boreas with his blasts sae bold.” 
— Tea-Table Miscellany,” i, 114. 

Pickin’ and cappin’ berries is awful slow. work.” 
Webster defines: *‘ fo deprive of the cap.” Murray 
finds the word io this sense in Churchill, ** Poems,” II, 
2. The “Imperial” marks it obsolete, quoting Spenser : 

** As boys sometimes use to cap one another.” 

“IT have a misery in my breast.” This is very com- 
mon. The “Century” calls it ‘prov. Eog. and U. S.”; 
but the word, in this sense of ‘“ constant bodily pain,” is 
recognized by Halliwell, 

“That's a confidential mule.” ‘‘ The boys will do your 
work confidential and right.” Both Webster and 
Worcester give “ trusty” as the primitive signification 
of this word, 


“Sae favors her motier right smart.” Says the 


“Century ”: “To resemble in features or aspect, now 
chiefly colloquial.” 


But The Spectator has: *‘ The 
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porter owned that the gentleman favoured his mast-r.” 
**Johnson’s Dictionary” gave full credit to the word in 
this sense, quoting The Spectator as above. So also 
Halliwell, 

‘**There’s heaps o’ snack-houses to Bakerwul,” ‘I 
fotched a snack along.” Tne ‘* Century” defines: “ A 
slight, has'y re past.” Sir Walter Scott has: 

“T bave been waiting this hour for you, and I have had a 
snack myself.’’—** Heart of Mid Lothian,” xxxviii. 
Accoroing to Halliweil, snack was used as a verb, “ to 
snatch,” in the north ot England, and in the south as a 
noun, for provisions, often ‘*in the sense of a taste of 
provisions,” 

‘*I wropped the lines ’round my wris‘s and fetched a 
main surge, and held ’em”—of a struggle with a run- 
away team. This word of the sea was used by a man 
born among the mountains aad never away from them. 
Shall we refer it to b+ reditv, the iaofluence of ancestors 
knowing the sea and dwelling by it? In a previous 
paper a like query was raised with regard to the moun- 
taineers’ use of ‘* coast,” for region. 

Besides such caves of hereditary iofluence in the com- 
mon speech of this picturesque psople I am more and 
more inclined to recoguize an original genius for lan- 
guage. They coin or prefer expres-ions which are ofun 
more compact and pictorial, and closer to the original 
sources of good Euglish than the politer and more cur- 
rent equivalents, May I recalla few of these? 

A curious volume, full of local coloriag, is ‘‘ Balsam 
Groves of Grandfather Mountaio,” by Balsam D igger, 
E-q. It uses clamber transitively. Tais, according to 
the ‘‘ Century,” is ** now rare.” But Shakespeare has 

“ Clambering the walls to eye him.’*—** Coriolanus,” ii, 1. 
Describing an uofortuuate catastrophe in a cabin Mr, 
Dugger also says that **the bed wrecked.” This is Mil- 
tonic. 

‘* Rocks, whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’d.” 

—" Paradise Regaiued,” ii, 228. 

The good old weaver’s word sley (slay, slaie) is in com- 
mon use. So Croxall: 

“The woof and warp unite, pressed by a toothy sley.” 
File, ‘* to scour, to scrub,” is set down by the ** Siandard 
Dictionary ” as ‘‘lucal U.S.” File is here used as a 
noun also, for mop. 

** Keep down the left prong of the creek. (A ‘‘ fork,” 
having at le.st two prongs, the latter seems to be the 
more detinite word ) ‘*Toem make dos are no ’count.” 
‘You'll hev to travel let go about a mile.” ‘The 
peaches didn’t hit this year.” ‘* Tney’s the lastrest 
blossoms in the garden.” (Ttis takes us to the Scotch 
proverb: ‘‘If you be hasty, you'll never be lasty.’’) 
** This table’s too givey.” ** The truck's all gone that the 
doctor left for wy boy’s leg.” ‘*Thney’ve got a new 
‘music box (phonograp ) down to the settlement,” ** Hit’s 
muore’n forty rods if 1 mistake not.” (Che formality and 
precision of the phrase were in striking contrast with the 
prevailing diuiect and the rude surroundings.) ** This 
water's dreggy.” ‘* The doctor reckoned it was the 
drugs (dreg:) ot the fever.” (ls not this better than our 
learneu sequelae?) ** Yesterday there was justa skift of 
snow.’ (t au im doubt abvut the lineage of this ex- 
pressio:.) ‘* Was the cut deep?” ‘* Y.s, I ‘low it struck 
the holler.” ** Hivs owin’ fifteen minuts to tive.” Ofa 
brave U ion soldier ; ** Le never stepped back ounce, ’less 
the officers ordered nim.” ‘If avyuody goes along 0’ 
me his times as sweet as sugar.” * Weil, 1 wisn I may 
never ef you ain’t une beutinest boy ever 1 peed.” 

CLOUDLAND, N. C. 
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ASIATIC CHOLERA AMUNG HAWAIIANS. 


EXEMPTION OF FOREIGNERS—WHY THE NATIVES DIE— 
THE.:R SUPERSTITION. 








BY THE REV, SERENO E. BISiUOP. 


ALTHO we are still most hopeful of arresting the ten- 
dency of the pestilence to vecome epidemic in Honolulu, 
itis doing most deadly work among these weakly na- 
tives. Uy to the sixteenth day of its appearance in the 
city these poor, careless, childish Hawaiians have been 
the ouly victim3. No person of foreiga blood nas been 
attacked, eitner white or Asiatic. There was one excep- 
tion, a sailor on the Uaiied States guaboat ** Benning- 
ton.” He was probably infected when bathing along- 
side the ship, by tainted water flowing on the surface 
from the Nunanu stream-on whose bank a death had oc- 
curred, 

Why have the natives been the oaly sufferers? The 
probable answer is that while others have been protected 
by the thorough disinfecting and general sanitation em- 
ployed, the natives have, perhaps ia every case, been in- 
fected by eating “raw fish, crabs, or sea moss from the 
harbor and shoals adjicent, food which other people 
dishke, but which Hawaiians crave. Io several cases, 


-the victims were known to have, shorily before, eaten 


heartily of raw fish. The first cases on shore appeared 
after a native feast where the above-named foods were 
supplied. It is quite probable that the crabs bad pene- 
trated graves of Cninese cholera victims in quarantine, 
buried in the shallow sands, aud had afcer ward crossed 
a half mile of shoal wa'er, and been captured by fishing 
women, and eaten raw. It is evident that the disease in 
some way crossed that strait to the nearest land. 

Five hundred and thirty-eight Chinese were landed 
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on Qu»rantine islet, August 9th, from the steamer “ Bel- 
gic.” They were from Hongkong, but had taken freight 
at Kobe and Yokobama, the former a place where much 
cholera existed. Three deaths occurred on the passage 
from pneumonia and heart disease, as officially reported. 
After landing there were four cases resembling cholera, 
three fatal. Toorouzh disinfection and isolation were 
used, and, no more cases occurring, in due time the 535 
Chinese were transported to their destination on cona- 
try plantations. Meantime, the disease had appeared io 
aggravated form on shore. It has now been graduaily 
increasing for more than two weeks, but solely among 
natives. 

A majority of the victims are stricken down with 
great suddenness, and live from three to eighteen hours. 
Seven-eighths of the cases are fatal. Up to the fifth of 
September there have been 34 cases, and 29 deaths, in a 
population of about 5,000 natives and 15.000 of other races 
witbia city limiis. Woy is the fatality uf the attack so ex: 
treme. Ia general, it may ba replied, the Hawaiian dies 
easily. He has weak resistiag power against disease. He 
succumbs where most men wou'd recover. This is clar- 
acteristic of the race, as abundant missionary aid medi- 
cal experience testify. Ic is largely lack of mental 
courage. Puin, violent sickness, terrify him. He read- 
ily becomes hopeless and gives up. His friends, his 
medicine man all tell him that an evil god hes grappled 
with his vitals. He feels the demon at work reading 
him, He yields to terror and dies. This is the histury 
of a large proportion of deaths among Hawaiians. 

Then they certainly have less toughnees of life force 
than civilized races, just as they have feebler will furce 
and feebler intellects. Under the stress of dis ase, jan- 
guor, pain, they sooner wear out and break duwn. The 
ship of oak or teak endurvs the storm, where timbers of 
pioe yield and founder. It is probable, also, that Asiat c 
races have acquired a special immunity agaiost cholera 
by having experienced its attacks many times in the 
past. The Hawuiian meets it for the first time. It is 
very maligoant and deadly in its power over him, It is 
not improbable that the ty pe of cholera now being devel- 
oped in this new pabulum would prove more de adly tuan 
vsuul when at'acking Europeans, The single case on 
the ‘* Bennington” was rapidly fata:; but one case 
proves nothbiag, 

Another reason for the great deadliness of the disease 
is that in most of the cases no proper medical aid is re- 
ceived until to» late. The natives will not report a case 
of cholera unvi! the patient is beyond relef, Siace a 
cholera hospital was opened, and patients removed to it, 
an absvlute averrion has seized upon them, The major- 
ity of the natives bave always been afraid to go to the 
Q .een’s Hospital. They wholly distrust the white ductor 
for reasons to be stated shorily. At least half the natives 
are now giving credit to the tale that the doctors are 
giviug poison to all patients taken to the cholera hospi- 
ta). 1 state this from full persooai knowledge, Seldom 
is a patieat reported and received into the h spital woo 
is not a ready dying, and many are dead before they can 
be helped. 

The cause of this dread of foreign physicians is Super- 
stition. For thirty years the kings, Lot aud Kalakaua, 
systematically cultivated the belief in and fear of the 
mioor gods and demons, by means of licensed kahunas, 
or medicine men, who diligently taught toe people such 
fears. It was merely w revival of the old superstition 
which dad partially slumbered under the enlightening 
and aggressive power of Christianity. The old beathen- 
ish, unconverted people gagerly renewed their early 
sup-rstiuong, Tue kabunas held clases for instruction 
in incantations and demon lore. When | was a mission- 
ary for four years in the remote Hana sectioa, over thirty 
years ago, such classes were being conducted in many 
paris of my fi-ld by kahunas holding priated licenses 
issued by Lut Kamehameba. Even some elders ia my 
churches participated in them, as well as Sunday- 
scholars. And with these abominations were associated 
drunken orgies and excesses of uncleanness, with many 
shameful thi gs that are unspeakable, but are naturally 
allied to idolatry and sorcery. 

It was an essential part of the business policy of these 
kahunas to teach the people to have nothivg to do with 
the white doctor. Taeir owa fees were at stake ; large 
fees, too. If the white man cured their patients, or 
made them understand that the fancied disease had no 
reality, then the kahuna’s gains were lost. 1t bas thus 
come about that the majority of the natives have learned 
to avoid the white physician, and eschew his medicine, 
altho here and there one has the personal gift of gaining 
popular confidence. The chief doctrine taught the peo- 
ple by the kahunas is, that all diseases are from the 
presence of some ukua (god or demon), and that they can 
only be cured by propitiating the demon, or else expelling 
him by the aid of a stronger demon. Accordiagly, many 
incantations have to be performed, with sacrifices of 
white fowls and black pigs. Above all, no application 
must be made to the foreign doctor. That will fatally 
incease the Aumakuas, or family gods, on whose favor 
every Hawaiian is supposed to be dependent. 

In this way, there has become widely established in 
the minds of Hawaiians—in certainly a majority of 
them—a deep prejudice against taking a white man’s 
medicine, or going to a hospital. Now in this critical 


juncture the Board of Health encounter this formidable 
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obstacle to their efforts to save the people and arrest 
this threatening scourge. The natives stand aloof from 
help and seem to court death, One of the evil effects of 
this is the frustration of efforts at prompt disinfection 
when cholera occurs. A chief measure for stamping out 
cholera is immediate and thorough disinfection of every- 
thing that passes from the patient. But with this perverse 
behavior of the people, the infecting matter becomes dif- 
fused and dangerous. It was thus that the Nunanu 
stream early became thoroughiy infected, as well as the 
fish in the harbor. 

Before mailing this, a few hours hence, I may have to 
report victims to the plague among other races in the 
city than Hawaiians. But up to this hour, for nineteen 
diys, Asiatic cholera has drawn a strict race line in the 
selection of its over thirty victims in this city. It is not 
a color line, because Chinese and Japanese are mostly of 
the same color as Polynesians or a trifle lighter. This 
is a singular fact, and may be worthy of note. Nature 
recognizes color lines and race lines in pbysical effec's, 
altho it may not be right to draw such lines in moral and 
social affairs in any case. Thus the Negrois less suscep- 
tible to malarial and (I believe) yellow fever than the 
white man. Another instance, almost as marked as this 
of cholera, is the way in which leprosy for thirty-five 
years has selected its victims chiefly from Hawaiians. 
Of them it has taken over 5,000; but of all other 
races, averaging during those years a number nearly 
equal to Hawaiians, only between 50 and 100 con- 
tracted the disease. This, too, is entirely accounted for 
by the total aversion of the natives to sanitary precau- 
tions of any sort whatever. Disease is a demon inside of 
a man; precautions are useless. 

There is reason to hope that better sentiments may 
soon be created in the minds of Hawaiians toward the 
authorities. They are not obstinately inflexible or per- 
verse. They are quite open to kindly and patient per- 
suasion. A large number of white men and women are 
now laboring among the Honolulu natives, explaining 
to them the benevolent motives of the authorities, the 
strong reasons for the stringent regulations adopted, the 
causes ani conditions of cholera infection, and the neces- 
sity of careful sanitary precautions. There are, also, a 
large body of intelligent Hawaiians doing the same work 
of enlightenment. It is probable that much can be ac- 
complished by these efforts. ‘ 

In the meantime the authorities are encountering a 
very sullen and disastrous .resistance to their efforts. 
Kahuna sorcerers are busily exhorting them to take no 
foreigner’s medicine. Natives politically hostile to the 
Government are actively circulating the story that the 
foreigners have brought the disease here with deliberate 
intention to destroy the native people. A friend, married 
to a native and employing many natives, has just told 
me how his employés and their families have been in the 
habit of coming to him for medicine. For the last two 
weeks they have shown aversion to it. Last week an 
ailing woman refused a carminative which she needed. 
My friend urged it, ‘* You have always taken my medi- 
cine, it has done you good.” ‘‘No, Iam afraid of haole 
medicine.” Just then her husband came in and threat- 
ened her with a pounding, when she swallowed the drug, 
Next morning she was at work washing, and soon came 
over to apologize for her perversity. 

HONOLULI, S. I. 
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THE SWEAT-SHOP SYSTEM. | 
SUCCESS OF A STRIKE-§ GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 








BY M. E, J. KELLEY. 

THE New York garment workers’ strike which ended 
lately, in a way highly satisfactory from the workers’ 
point of view, deserv's more than the passing notice of 
the thoughtful. It illustrates in a forcible manner how 
much more people can do for themselves when they work 
together unitedly, when they have efficient leaders, and 
back of them some principle of justice generally accep'ed 
in the community, than all the efforts of outsiders can 
accomplish for them. 

A keen observer of sociological developments says, if 
the public generally understood how much has been ac- 
complished by this strike, the garment workers would 
be overwhelmed by letters of congratulation and thanks. 
In two weeks these men and women, most of. them 
ignorant of the language of the country or its customs, 
have done inore toward wiping out the sweat-shop evil 
than senatorial committees, philanthropists, and anti- 
sweat-shop leagues have accomplished in seven years. 

The miseries of the sweat-shop system of production 
have reached their most acute stage in the manufacture 


of *‘ ready-made” clothing, men’s and boys’ suits, wom- - 


en’s and children’s gowns and frocks, winter coats, shirt 
waists, etc. Instead of being manufactured in great 
factories, governed by definite sanitary laws enforced by 
regular inspectors, this class of clothing bas been made 
almost exclusively in the tenement-house homes of the 
workers, 

The garments are cut from the material, sometimes 
a hundred at a stroke of the cutter’s knife, in the estab- 
lishment of the wholesaledealer. Then in lots of a hun- 
dred or more they are given tocontractors, who agree 
to return them compléte at a certain price for each gar- 
ment, This contractor usually is a tailor who has a 


smali shop. When the garment is partially made he 
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gives it toa subcontractor to be finished, and he in turn 
as likely as not gives it out to another to have the button- 
holes made. The clothing trade furnishes a very inter- 
esting illustration of the extreme of the modern tendency 
toward subdivision of labor. No garment worker 
makes a whole garment. One makes buttonholes exclu- 
sively, another sews on buttons, another makes linings 
or sews seams. A marvelous dexterity in these particu- 
lar lines is acquired, and garments may be made much 
more rapidly under this system than under the old one 
when one person made the garment throughout. 

The subcontractor takes the garments to his home. 
The evil of the sweat shop which most immediately af- 
fects the public lies in this fact. These homes consist of 
one or two rooms in a badly constructed tenement. The 
subcontractor and his assistants work, eat and sleep 
there. They are ill there, too, frequently. Children 
suffering from scarlet fever, diphtheria and even typhus 
have been found lying on piles of half-finished clothing. 
It is not unusual for these garments to find their way 
into the retail shops and into homes in distant parts of 
the country without even having been disinfected. It 
has never been proven that contagious diseases have 
been carried by clothing made under these conditions ; 
but it has been strongly suspected in several cases. The 
difficulty of tracing a garment in its travels through the 
many hands from the tenement house to the wearer 
makes it almost imp ssible to obtain satisfactory evi- 
dence of contagion. 

In many of the sweat shops, consisting of a single 
room ten by twelve feet in size, twenty persons have 
been employed. Added to the overcrowding, bad venti- 
lation, and other inadequate sanitary laws, were the 
evils of the extreme length of time they were obliged to 
work—fourteen and sixteen hours in many instances. 
Little girls and boys hardly four years of age were found 
working from seven o’clock in the morning until ten at 
night, p ling basting threads. 

Committees appointed by various charitable and phil- 
anthropic societies investigated, and reported conditions 
dargerous to public health. The Senate appointed a 
committee which came up from Washington, was duly 
horrified, and so reported. The Legislature of New York 
also appointed an investigating committee. An Anti- 
Sweat-shop League was organized by representatives of 
trades unions and philanthropic societies. Amendments 
to health and factory laws were proposed as remedies 
and duly passed by the Legislature, but the sweat shops 
remained. One reason was that an insufficient number 
of inspectors left the law a dead letter. 

Then the garment workers failing to get relief from 
apparently more powerful outsiders, took the matter in 
hand themselves. They perfected an organization al- 
most military in the character of its obedience to its 
leaders, and struck. a 

The first strike, a year ago, was against the “‘ task” sys- 
tem, which was at the basis of the extremely long hours 
they were obliged to toil. Instead of having to worka 
certain number of hours they were required to complete 
a certain number of garments. The finishing of these 
articles constituted the day’s work whether they were 
finished in ten or eighteen hours. As a matter of fact 
the task was always so great that only the exceptionally 
swift worker could do itin eleven hours. Very oftena 
week’s work to the victim of the sweat shop meant six- 
teen hours a day for seven days. The garment workers 
declared themselves willing to work eleven hours a day 
for six days, and, after a long idleness, the contractors 
agreed to discontinue tbe task system and to substitute 
one based on hours. 

This was a long step in advance ; but thestrike of a few 
weeks ago was the giant stride. This time the garment 
workers demanded that the wholesale dealers give the 
cut clothing only to such contractors as would agree to 
have it made upin large shops which would come with- 
in the scope of the factory laws. Their demands were 
granted, and the workers, helpless as they appear, have 
done more in a fortnight toward wiping out the evils of 
the sweat-shop system than the Senate committees, anti- 
sweat-shop leagues and all the other outsiders have ac- 
complished in seven years. . 

KEARNBY, N. J. 
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' THE CONSERVATISM OF THE ENGLISH 
TRADES CONGRESS. 


DEFEAT OF THE SOCIALISTS—ARBITRARY METHODS. 











BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


THE remarkable feature about the recent'l'rade Unions 
Congress at Cardiff was the complete manner in which 
the Old Trade-Unionists repo:sessed themselves of its 
control. They not only carried a plan of reorganization, 
greatly reducing the voting power of the New Unionists, 
and placing the Old Unionists in full control once more 
of the Parliamentary or Executive Committee, but 
they also adopted a report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, in which the Independent Labor Party, which 
represents the Socialist wing of the Labor movement in 
England, were scored as faddists, and blamed for the 
reverses which attended Ralical and Labor Members of 
the late Parliament at the recent General Election. 

Alnwost from beginning to end, the week’s session at 
Cardiff was made exciting by contests between the 
Old and the New Unionism. But the Old Unionists 
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carried their points in the initial contests, and hencefor- 
ward, while the New Unionists might protest, the Old 
Unionists were able to carry matters with a high hand, 
elect whom they pleased to the new Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and adopt reports and resolutions without any 
care for the feelings of their opponents. The great con- 
test between the two forces in the Congress had been 
at least a year in preparation. That it was coming, and 
would have to be fought out, has been obvious for three 
or four years past. The New Unionists, who represent 
the school of trade-unionism. which came into existence 
asa result of the Dock Strike on the Thames, in 1889, 
began, almost as soon as they were organized, to make 
their influence felt in the Trades Congress. Their num- 
bers increased at each annual meeting, as new unions 
came into existence,and as new trades councils were 
organized in all the large centers of industry. The lead- 
ers of the New Unionists did not disguise their aims and 
intentions. They announced that they intended to place 
the Trades Congress on the side of the Socialists, and at 
Norwich, in 1894, they succeeded in commiting the Con- 
gress to a resolution calling for the nationalization of all 
the means of production, distribution and exchange, 
With this resolution there was another, instructing the 
Parliamentary Committee to introduce bills into Parlia- 
ment embodying the Socialist program. On the old 
Parliamentary Committee there were three or four of 
the Labor Members of the Parliament of 1892-95. No 
measures on the lines of the Norwich resolution, how- 
ever, had their origin with the Committee. Practically 
the Committee completely ignored the instruction, and 
instead of attempting to obey the mandate of the Social- 
ists, they occupied themselves between the Norwich and 
the Cardiff Congresses in perfecting a scheme for reliev- 
ing the Congress from the domination of the Socialists, 
and putting it back into the position in which it stood 
from its establishment in 1867 until the appearance of 
the New Unionists among its members in 1889. 

Nothing could exceed the boldness of the scheme ulti- 
mately decided upon, nor the domineering methods by 
which it was thrust upon the Congress. At Norwich, in 
1894. the Parliamentary Committee were instructed to 
make some revision of the standing orders. The Com- 
mittee availed themselves of this instruction to enter 
upon a work which amounted to nothing less than a re- 
modeling of the constitution of the Congress, They 
drew up a scheme which embodied drastic alterations in 
the conditions governing the election of delegates, and 
making important changes in the basis of representation 
and in the manner of recording votes. By the first of 
these alterations none but trade-unionists who were at 
work at their trades, or in the paid employment of their 
unions, could be admitted as delegates. The most ob- 
vious result of this was the exclusion from the Congress 
of men like Mr. Burns and Mr. Broadhurst who have 
ceased to work at their trade and are engaged only in 
politics. By the changes in the basis of representation, 
unions were permitted to send only one delegate for 
every two thousand members ; and by another change 
the old plan of taking votes in the Congress by a show 
of hands was abandoned. A card plan was substituted, 
under which delegates were to vote according to the 
membership of their unions, casting one vote for every 
thousand members they represented. It was this change 
in the method of voting which brought disaster to the 
New Unionists ; for most of the new unions are not nu- 
merically strong when compared with the old unions, 
and backed by the old uniovs the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee were easily able to outvote the Socialists. 

From the outset the majority of the Parliamentary 
Committee had evidently counted upon the support of 
the Old Unionists in their contest for the repossession 


of the Congress. Otherwise they would never have gone 


to the length they did. They drew up the reorganiza- 
tion scheme, and then issued it to all the unions with an 
intimation that delegates to the Cardiff Congress must 
be elected according to the methods it embodied, and 
that mcreover the new standing orders would come into 
force at the Cardiff meeting. No invitation to send del- 
egates was issued to the trades councils ; altho they had 
been represented in previous years, The New Unionists 
were greatly taken aback at this action on the part of 
the Parliamentary Committee. Their representatives on 
the Committee, as well as Old Unionists like Mr. Broad- 
hurst, who refused to be party to these irregular and 
high-handed proceedings, opposed the scheme in Com- 
mittee. The chairman of the Committee, however, was 
on the side of the Old Unionists, and his casting vote in 
a committee of thirteen members put the advocates of 
the new standing orders in a majority. The members 
of the majority worked hard among the Old Trade Un- 
ionists to secure their indorsement and support for the 
action of the Committee, and ,with such success that, 
when at Cardiff it was sought to repudiate the action of 
the Committee, and give the Congress an opportunity of 
criticising and amending the new standing orders, dele- 
gates representing 604.000 trade-unionists threw in their 
lot with the majority of the Parliamentary Commit'ee, 
and in a vote representing a trade union membcrship of 
961.000 placed the Socialists, re-enforced by the upholders 
of regularity and order in the conduct of the Congress, 
in a minority of 247,000. 

The way in which the Old Unionists carried their plan 
will not stahd examination from the point of view of 
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the customary rules and methods of representative as- 
semblies. It can hardly be questioned that the Parlia~ 
mentary Committee went altogether outside the author- 
ity usually delegated by a convention to a committee. 
The members simply reversed the ordinary relationship 
between a convention and a committee, and cons'ituted 
themselves the masters, not the servants of the Congress. 
It would seem, however, that the great body of the Eng- 
lish trade-unionists of the old school, the men belonging 
to the skilled trades, and associated with unions which 
believe in and possess large reserve funds, and are con- 
ducted on long-tried and conservative lines, were pre- 
pared to go any length to rid the Congress of the domi- 
nation of the Socialists. For two or three years before 
the Norwich resolution was adopted, several of the larger 
and more important unions, such as the Lancashire Tex- 
tile Workers and the Boilermakers, had been threatening 
to dissociate themselves from the Congress, and the 
feeling had forced itself on the minds of the majority of 
the Parliamentary Committee that a supreme effort had 
to be made to save the Congress for the Old Unionists. 

From 1868 to 1888 the Congress rendered the Old 
Unionists good service in Parliament, and occasionally 
in the law courts; and the Old Unionists who had been 
eye-witnesses of these services were not disposed, merely 
from dread of a fight, to see an end to the utility of the 
Congress. A split was inevitable. It has now come 
about. The trades councils which, under the new rules, 
were denied delegates at the Cardiff Congress, sent rep- 
resentatives to seek admission and to oppore the changes 
which were to rule these local councils permanently out 
of the Congress. They were refused the privileges of 
the floor, and day by day during the Congress week they 
held a convention of their own and formed themselves 
into a new national organization. To this new organiza- 
tion, the trade unions which were dissatisfied with the 
action of the Old Unionists have been invited to attach 
themselves. A number of them will probably do so, as 
there is usually much sympathy with Socialism in the 
trades councils, The split which has long been inevi- 
table has thus come about, and, as one result of the smart 
practices of the majority of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, the organization and the history and traditions of 
the Trade Unions Congress have been saved for the Old 
Unionists. They are now absolutely in possession of the 
organization, as was made plain when the new Parlia- 
mentary Committee were elected. To this new commit- 
tee only one Socialist has been chosen. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE ITALIAN 
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BY THE REV. FREDERICK Z. ROOKER, S.T.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATION. 


In speaking of the condition of Italy after twenty-five 
years under the present constitution of the Government, 
from whatever point of view, one must avoid the danger 
of arguing post hoc, ergo propter hoc. To keep as far 
away as possible from this danger, I shall try to write in 
a purely descriptive way, telling, with what clearness I 
can in the short time given me for writing, simply how 
things have appeared to me. Twenty-five years have 
passed since, by invading the city of Rome and abolish- 
ing completely all temporal sovereignty of the Pope, the 
Italians united under one monarchical form of govern- 
ment the entire peninsula. During nearly the entire 
latter half of this time it was my lot to live in the coun- 
try and to be at least an eye-witness of what was going 
on there and of the general conditions. 

To understand the present condition of Italy, some- 
thing must be keptin mind of its former state. For cen- 
turies it had been divided into small States or domin- 
ions with varying limits anda diversity of interests. The 
causes which for so long a time kept up this division are 
to be found in the consideration of social and commer- 
cial facts, but especially in the character of the people. 
To inquire into these causes would call for time and 
space and is not necessary for the present purpose. 
At the time just preceding the unification a convenient 
division of the country and its inhabitants might be 
made into four sections : The first would include Venice 
or the Venetian province, Lombardy and Piedmont ; 
the second, Tuscany and its neighboring regions; the 
third, the Papal States ; and the fourth, the Neapolitan 
territory, with Sicily. Altho these four sections are by 
no means so geographically separated from one another 
as to account sufficiently for a wide and marked diversi- 
ty of interests, feelings, tastes, ambitions—in fine, of char- 
acter in general—nevertheless, such a diversity certainly 
existed. The inhabitant of Lombardy wasfar more dis- 
tinct in his make-up from the Neapolitan than he was 
from the German across the Alps. Climate, the nature 
of the soil, the contact with the German, the Swiss and 
the French, and especially, perhaps, the years of Aus- 
trian domination and influence, had developed in the 
Venetian, the Lombard and the Piedmontese traits which 
we habitually associate with Northern races; while the 
climatic and other influences of Southern Italy and 
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Sicily, especially the extensive infusion of Greek blood, 
make of the Neapolitan and Sicilian a being of an entire- 
ly different nature. Tuscany was for centuries the 
home of aristocracy and intellectual, especially literary 
culture, and the tastes and aspirations of the people were 
such as would naturally be looked for in such an atmos- 
phere. The Papal States were given over to the vine 
and the olive, as far as the masses were concerned, and 
the ‘‘ classes” were occupied with the interests of eccle- 
siastical government. 

At the close of the first half of this century the idea of 
uniting into one nation aJl these varying elements took 
possession of some minds. The country certainly was 
one geographically, and there already existed in a way 
the common bond of one language. I say ‘‘in a way,” 
because, tho the educated Italian spoke and wrote the 
one language, from whatever part he might come, still 
among the masses dialects had grown up to such an ex- 
tent that they formed practically distinct tongues. A 
Genoese speaking his dialect wasand is yet totally unin- 
telligible to a Neapolitan,and vice versd ; and neither can 
be understood by one who knows only literary Italian. 
Starting then with a geographical and linguistic unity 
the attempt was to be made to effect a political and gov- 
ernmental unity. This was accomplished finally by the 
taking of the city of Rome on the twentieth of September, 
1870, and the confiscation of all the temporal domain of 
the Pope. The Pope was the last to hold out against the 
movement which had been going on for twenty years, 
during which time the Austrian rule had been abolished 
in Venice and Lombardy, the Dukes of Parma and 
Modena, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the King of 
Naples had been relieved of the cares of their sovereign- 
ty, and the supremacy of the one dynasty—the House of 
Savoy whose original rule extended over Sardinia and 
Piedmont was alone preserved. True, the microscopic 
Republic of San Marino was left its autonomy, but as a 
mere curiosity. Italy became one, and took her place 
among the nations of Europe. A prophetic spirit ap- 
peared in the land, and a life longer or shorter was pre- 
dicted for the new monarchy according to the prophets’ 
ways of looking at things. A quarter of a century has 
gone by, and the monarchy as established in 1870 still ex- 
ists. laly is still one nation politically, and sull holds 
her place among the nations of Europe. 

One of the first great changes effected by the union 
was the economic change, which of 1ts very nature is an 
essential and lasting one. Before this change the eco- 
nomic condition of each of the parts was precisely what 
might have been expected from the character of each as 
I have tried to outline it. The Neapolitans are very 
Oriental in their natures. They love idleness and pleas- 
ure, and are little annoyed by poverty. It matters little 
to them what they wear, what they eat, or how they are 
housed. They do not think of surplus money, and to be 
without it is no greathardshiptothem. Don’t ask them 
to work and give them amusement, ard they will be con- 
tent. Their rulers appreciated this and acted aczord- 
ingly. They did not drive their subjects to hard labor, 
and they amused them cheaply but to their heart’s con- 
tent. The rulers themselves had, of course, more ex- 
pensive tastes; but still it was a small State, and even 
their luxuries were easily provided for without any 
enormous drain on the people. The taxes were relatively 
high, but still within the bounds of moderation, and 
consumed only the surplus of the people’s money, which, 
as I havesaid, bothered them but little. 

In the Papal States taxes amounted to almost noth- 
ing. The expenses of the Government were very light, 
and the resources, without calling on the people, were 
enormous in proportion, The people attended to the 
vines and olive groves, lived in comfort, were modest 
in their requirements, and got them satisfied. The rul- 
ing class was, perhaps, more interested in that part of 
their work which extended in its effects to the entire 
world than in that which regarded only the limited ter- 
ritory in their care. 

In Tuscany the aristocracy enjoyed their cultured 
ease, indulged their literary tastes, received their rents 
from the people, treated them with kindness and con- 
sideration ; and the people in their industry were con- 
tent and well provided with the comforts and even some 
of the luxuries of life at a very moderate cost in the way 
of taxes. 

In northern Italy there was already a more active in- 
dustrial and commercial life. Money was in freer circu- 
lation, expenses of Government, tho more notable, were 
not extravagant, and the productiveness of the country 
easily met them. Wealth was more common, and the 
tastes and habits of the people were such as we find 
always in similar conditions. 

The new Government, first of all, was and has been and 
is still an expensive experiment. Taking her place 
among the great peoples of Europe, Italy had to put on 
the appearance of being oneof them. She had to organ- 
ize an elaborate administrative system. The postal serv- 
ice had to be looked after; the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of one section had to be co-ordinated 
with those of the others; internal peace and good order 
had to be secured; educational advantages had to be 
provided for the young; a complete and thorough sys- 
tem of administering justice had to be establ shed; a 
parliament for the making of laws had to be formed ; 
and all these things cost money. Nor can these expenses 
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for the united nation be calculated by finding the sum 
of what it cost in all of the separate States. The in- 
crease in such things is not in arithmetical proportion, 
and the actual expenses are far beyond the sum of all 
the expenses before the union. This is occasioned, too, 
by the fact that new and more perfect means have been 
invented for the administration of government, and these 
means are more expensive ; and Italy cannot afford to be 
behind inthe march of progress if she wishes toretain her 
placeasa great nation. But,aboveall, a frightful drain on 
the purse of the country is made by the maintenance of 
the army and navy. Becoming a great nation, she had 
to have, or pretend to have, great interests to protect 
against possible enemies from withoutand within. This 
protection required a standing army, and one not to be 
ashamed of was immediately called into existence. Later 
came the inspiration which gave birth to the Triple Alli- 
ance, and Italy certainly could not resist the temptation 
which offered her the glory of uniting with the two great 
German Empires for the humane scope of preserving the 
equilibrium of European peace. She entered the Alli- 
ance, and had to increase her already large military 
equipment. When she once got started with her navy 
pride and ambition got hold of her, and she was not sat- 
isfied till she possessed one of the very finest and most 
perfect naviesin the world. AsI have said, all this costs 
money, and Governments can get money only by taxa- 
tion. Taxation was resorted to until it has become a 
study in Italy how to tax and what to tax. Lands are 
taxed, houses are taxed, horses are taxed, servants are 
taxed, bread is taxed, meat is taxed, wills are taxed, 
deeds of transfer are taxed, business operations are taxed, 
incomes are taxed. Salt and tobacco are Government 
monopolies, and alcohol is taxed in whatever form or 
mixture it is found, even in medicines. It isa problem 
now in the country what to tax next. I have heard it 
said that, except the air, nothing remained on which a 
tax could be levied except on theclothing a person might 
possess beyond what he had on his back ; and it was sug- 
gested that winter clothing put away for the summer, 
and summer clothing put away for the winter, might be 
made to pay tribute. In short, the result is that nearly 
forty per cent. of the wealth produced in the country 
each year goes into the hands of the Government. 

This enormous increase of expense would not be so 
disastrous if there had been a correspondiog development 
of wealth-producing resources. But, unfortunately, 
Italy’s resources are limited, and the limit was almost 
reached before the union was effected. Itis for this 
reason that the percentage of the taxation has increased 
to such an almost incredible extent. But besides this 
source of income for the support of the Government, 
they have been obliged to have recourse to two other 
means of getting money. They have confiscated, or 
*converted,” all the ecclesiastical and beneficent prop- 
erty they could get hold of ; and thol have no statistics 
at hand, I am safe, very safe, from exaggeration when I 
say that in this way they have realized $500,000,000. The 
other extraordinary means is the lottery, which pays the 
Government nearly $75,000,000 annually. Notwithstand- 
ing these ordinary and extraordinary sources of income, 
there is regularly an annual deficit of from twelve to 
sixteen millions of dollars. True, this is not such an 
enormous deficit, or rather, it would not be if it did not 
recur infallibly every year, and if there were the slight- 
est prospect of a better state of things coming from the 
discovery or development of sources of wealth. But 
there exists no such promise, and the result 
is a steady decline of national credit. I have 
seen gold within the past two years as high as 118, 
and itis years since it was below 110. Five per cent. 
Government bonds never sell at par, and I have seen 
them, within the same two years, go down to nearly 
80. Of course, all this means that the masses are 
making no progress in the acquirement of wealth. In- 
deed, the condition of the people at large, economically 
considered, is lamentable. The laborers have to work 
harder and content themselves with less than ever they 
did before. The small proprietors pull along by force of 
borrowing money each year to meet their deficits. In 
consequence, their little holdings are burdened with 
heavy mortgages, and one by one they are losing their 
all under foreclosures; and many who, a few years ago, 
had amassed twenty or thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
property are now penniless. It has become common to 
hear them express their condition in the paradoxical 
lament, ‘‘Stavamo meglio quando stavamo peggio ”— 
‘* We were better off when we were worse off.” 

If we consider specially the condition of things in the 
city of Rome, we have to add to the generzliy reduced 
condition of the masses, the ruined fortunes of many 
who before were wealthy. Wherf Rome was declared 
the capital of united Italy there was, of course, a 
‘‘boom.” The city was going to become a second 
Paris or Berlin. Speculation was active. But 
it was soon found that Rome,. as a_ capital, 
could attract no one except those who came as 
employés in the Government bureaus. The Royal 
Court did not bring in its wake to Rome much of the 
wealth and aristocracy of the country. The ‘“* boom” 
soon burst and left a good many enthusiasts bank- 
rupt. The picture of shattered hopes and ruined for- 
tunes presented by the enormous number of extensive 
buildings which were intended to accommodate the rush 
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of people at the capital, and which, abandoned at one 
stage or another before their completion. empty and de- 
serted ere falling to pieces, is a sad one indeed. The 
Quirinval, as the abode of the House of Savoy, has assure dly 
failed as a drawing card for Rome; and up to the pres- 
ent, even the f. stivities got up to celebrate some national 
event, have attracted very light concourses of people 
and have been expensive luxuries. What success the 
contemplated celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
will have remains to be seen. On the other hand, it is 
worthy of notice that the Vatican can still draw multi- 
tudes ard biirg morey to thecity. In 1888 the Pope, 
for the first time in eighteen years, went down into St. 
Peter’s to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Since then he has repeated his 
visit to the Basilica at various times, and #gain in 1893 he 
celebrated another fiftieth anniversars —that of his epis- 
copsl cons‘cration. These festivals have been the occa- 
sions of pilgrimages to Rome, not only from all over 
lraly but from the whole world. People came by tens of 
thovsands, They venerated the Pope and then visited 
the city. They bought things to carry away with them. 
They brought plenty of money with them, and they left 
plenty of it behind them. The R man tradespeople be- 
gan to smile es they had not done beforein twenty years. 
Passing some hackmen one day in the Piazza della 
Trini a di Monti, I heard ones of them gav : * E inutile. 
Ci vuole il veqliardo del Vaticano per far venir i soldi” 
—*l’s no use. We must have the oli man of the Vati- 
can to make money com>.” But these festivities are 
rare now, ard all thit ecclesiastical p»mp and splendor 
which used to draw croxds to Rome are lacking in the 
city. The loss is considerable, ani the people feel that 
they have paid dearly for the luxury of having the seat 
of civil government in their midst. 

There is an interest, tho, in the anomaly presented by 
the existence in the one city of two distinct rulers. All 
the more important European powers now have two 
diplomatic representations in Rome—one accredi'ed to 
the King, and one to the Pope. This is the cause of a 
strange state of affairs, and naturally keeps before the 
attention of the people the fact that there was something 
irregular about the taking of the city by the Piedm»ntese 
Government. As late as a yeur ago the question was 
asked io Parliament, ‘‘Is Rome our home or only a 
boarding house ?”—showing that up to the present, the 
prevailing feeling and sentiment are not quie clear in 
the matter. The doubt on this question cau:es serious 
difficulties and puts ob-tacles in the way of any real 
union. It cannot be questioned but that a great mass of 
Italians, both in the Papal States and elsewhere, abstain 
from participation io civil and political life because they 
cannot bring themselves to approve of the occupation of 
Rome. Tne cityi‘self is flooded with outsiliers, and a 
real Roman is hard to find. That the apirit, too, of 
division and sectionalism s ill prevails is plaia from the 
fact that among thems-lves they have not even yet 
become accustomed to regard themselves a: simply 
Italians. They stitl speak of one another as Lombards, 
Piedmontese, Tu-cans, Neapolitans, Sicilians, etc. Nor 
do they +peak thus as we mizht do of a New Yorker, or 
Pennsylvanian, or Tennesseean, or Californian. With 
us such distinctions mean nothing more than a way of 
1 cating a man’s resiience, In Italy it is said in an en- 
tirely different manner and with a different tone; and, 
while it would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that 
the difference implied is as great as that between a French- 
man aod a German, st ll there is insinuated an essential 
difference of character aud interests, 

Together with this prevalence of sectional distinctions, 
there exists as an obstacle to real, sulstantial unity, a 
variety of opinion with regard to the Government itself, 
All Italians are by no means satisfied to be ruled by the 
House of Savoy or with any mouarchical form of govern- 
ment. There exists a very strong republican spirit, and 
it is sufficiently outspoken. Tae Italian flag corsists of 
the three c.lora, red, white and green, with the white 
stripe in the middle. In this white field, on the « ffisially 
recogniz-d flag, are stamped the arms of Savoy, a red 
shield with a white Greek cross on it, However, the 
use of a flag consisting «f the three colors alone, with- 
out the arms of Savoy, is very common among the peo- 
ple, and this flig is said to be ‘senza macchia’— 
‘* without stain.” Whether or not there is danger to the 
unity of Italy from these sources remains to be seen, 
The parliamentary incidents which are so freq sent 
would at times seem to indicate the near approach of 
dissolution ; but, in judging of their seriou-ness, much 
must be allowed for the character of the people. 

The attitude of the paop'e at large to vard the Church 
and religion is growing atleast more bearable. I remem- 
ber when a cleric could not walk in the streets without 
being subj-cted to all sorts of insnlts. Tne sight of the 
three cornered shovel hat of a pri-st in a railway com- 
partment was a better security for comfort and plenty of 
room than a ‘**tip” to the guird. All this is very much 
changed now. The spirit of active hostilitv to vard the 
clergy seems to have died out ; and while it can scarcely 
be said t> have been succeeded by any really frieudly 
spirit, still the people are in a sort of transitional stage of 
uamolesting ioditference. For the Pope as a spiriwal 
sovcrc<ign there is a great respect felt on all sides, and it 
is only in a few quarters that irreverence is shown him. 
The education of the people is becoming gradually 
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more general, and it is there that the enemies of the 
Church are quietly doing their chief work. The youth 
of the country is growing up imbued with the idea that 
religion is merely an expedient to help maintain social 
order ; that there is no use in fighting the Church, be- 
cause, in her place, she does no harm; but that ii is very 
essential to keep her in her place, which is that of a sort 
of reserved police force. 

This system of education begun in the schools is helped 
on by the public press which disseminates the same kind 
of teaching. This latter institution, which is of so very 
great importance in this couatry, and which has per- 
fected itself so wonderfully in Italy, is very far behind. 
There is little to be proud of in the press of the country. 
Outside of Naples and Milan there is nothing in the coun- 
try which would be called a good newspaper by an 
American, and in those two cities the results of journal- 
istic enterprise are far from satizfying. Oa the whole, 
the press. like the people, simply tolerates the Church. 

The Italians are by nature a patriotic people. They 
are all proud of their titles to greatness acquired in past 
ages. Taoat they should still desire national greatness is 
natural and praiseworthy. Perhaps none of them de- 
sire it so ardently as theclergy. But unfortunate cir- 
cumstances have divided the clergy from the people, and 
a greitdeal of strength and energy, which might do 
wonders were it combined for the acqnirement of the one 
object, is now lost in internal strife. I believe that the 
clerical party would most sincerely regret to see the coun- 
try again cut up into small bits. The clergy by their 
literary and historical stuies are the most thoroughly 
imbued with the notion of Italian importance and even 
sipremacy in the world. Bus they are naturally sore 
on the “Roman Question.” This is still a live 
i-sue and cannot fail to maintaina state of tension harm- 
ful to the best interests of the nation. Itis true that in 
this century movements are more rapid and resul:s are 
more quickly attained than in former times. But Itily 
is more slow-going than other nations, and it is difficult 
to overcome the force of ceaturies of tradition. Even 
afcer a quarter of a century there exists a scrong, under- 
lying sentiment that a mistake has been made some- 
where, and that all that was expected of the united 
people has not been accomplished. Union of feeling, 
union of hopes and ambitions, union of action d> not 
yetexist; and until they do success will not have crowned 
the work of twenty five years ago. The idea is steadily 


gaining ground in the country that the mistake was | 


made in establishing a monarchy instead of a confedera- 
tion. To discuss this question would be beyond my pur- 
pose, and woul i lengthen an alrea !y too long paper. 

What the future may have in store no one who knows 
the present situation can attempt to guess. The ques- 
tion is a most intricate one, and remaios but imperfectly 
intelligible to a foreigner no matter how long he may live 
in the country. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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BY J. W. SPROULL, D_D. 


How many of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
aware of the fact that there was in the Sta'e of South 
Carolina, for many years, a small body of abolitionis's 
who uccompromisingly and persistently opposed the 
system of American slavery from the first; who, at the 
very time when Juhn C, Calhoun, at the hight of his in- 
fluence, was doing all ia bis powcrto } rotect its interests, 
were doing all in their power to overturn it, and who, 
when at last they had to choose between the sacrificirg 
of their principles and the abandoning of their homes, 
almost in a body, left the State and located in the then 
far Northwest! Yet such is the case, as the following 
statement of facts will show. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, a few 
Covenanters emigrated from Scotland to South Carolina, 
locating at P. rt Royal and in the vicinity of Charleston. 
Oa account of the unhealthy condition of the country, 
some returned to their native land, while others removed 
to Chester District. The number cf these latter was soon 
increased by arrivals from other colonies and from abroad. 
For a time the tide of emigration turned largely in that 
direction. Chester District became the stronghold of 
Covenanters in the South, and one of its most important 
centers in the country. Atthe beginning of this century 
there were about fire hundred members of the Church 
living in tyat locality. The bodies of no less than seven 
of her ministers lie there, four in one graveyard, that of 
toe Oid Bri-k Caurch. 

These Covenanters ever proved themselves to be the 
firm, unflinching friends of liberty. It was to enjoy 
greater freedom in matters of conscience rather than to 
better their worluly condition that mavy of them had 
left their native home and come to the wilds of Amer- 
ica. The freedom they here enjoyed they were prepared 
to maintain at any sacrifice, and to do what they could 
to have others enjoy it. During the Rev lutionary War, 
ministers and p-ople espoused enthusiastically the side 
of the colonies. The first church building they had ever 
erected was burnt by the Tories in 1780. Ou.e of their 
ministers was imprisoned for six montus because of his 
intense activity in the cause. The kind of patriots these 
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South Carolina Covenanters were may be inferred from 
his defense, when, in 1780, he was tried before Lord 
Cornwallis. ‘‘ For many months,” said he, ‘‘I have been 
held in chains for preaching what I believe to be the 
truth. . . . Protection and allegiance go together ; and 
where the one fails the other cannot beexacted. . . . 
The Declaration of Independence is but a reiteration of a 
principle which our Covenanter Fathers have always 
maintained, and have led this nation to adopt.” 

From the first, these South Carolina Covenanters op- 
posed slavery. As, however, previous to the Revolution- 
ary War the number of slaves was comparatively small, 
special attention was not directed t» theevil. After that 
it increased, and ere log the treffic in the souls and 
bodies of men became a great business. Then with all 
their might that small body of people fuught the gigantic 
sys‘em of American slavery in its stronghold and never 
once yielded or compromised. Ministers and cour's con- 
stantly warned the members in strongest terms against 
having anything to do with it. These warnings were no 
brutum fulmen; they were enforced by discipline. The 
member of the church who by inheritance or otherwise 
came into possession of a slave and did not free him was, 
without a moment's hesitation or any uanecessary delay, 
cast out of the church. And this in South Carolina 
where the proslavery seatiment was stronges: ! 

The earliest cfficial deliverence with reference to this 
great evil that hae been preserved is dated August 5th, 
1795. ‘*The Reformed Presbytery in North America” 
at a meeting held at ‘‘R cky Creek (S. C.), Chester Dis- 
trict,” adopted and snbsequently published, ‘* Aa Act for 
a Day of Public Fasting with the Causes thereof,” signed 
by the Moderator and Cierk. One of the causes is as 
follows : 

‘That abominable species of murder, even enslaving 
thousands of fellow-creatures for life and their posterity 
without end ard degrading them below the brutes, is now 
reduced to a regular system and seems by a long prescrip- 
tion to brave aremedy. Toere is, forthe present, power on 
the side of the oppressors, but no power on the side of the 
oppressed. What humane mano but will mingle his tears 
with those of his fellow mortals when he sees them shut 
out from every source of rational happiness, far banished 
from their native bomes, torn from dear relations, and 
wallowing ia the most abominable uncleanness, while every 
means of ameliorating their condition is artfully kept from 
their view by their insolent and murderous masters? Oh! 
Awerica what hast thou to account for both to God and 
man on the head of slavery alone ? Alas, when shall God 
arise fur the cries of the oppressed !”’ 

As was to be expected, the position of the Church on 
this question occasio ied deep feeling and opposition. 
There was pressure from with .ut to have it abandoned 
or modified. Occasionally there was also a tendency on 
the part of members to yield to the pressure. By iaherit- 
ance, through business transactions or in other ways, at 
times Covenanters ob:ained vosseesion of slaves and so 
became slaveholders. In 1800 it was brought to the at- 
tention of the Presbytery, the highest court of the 
Church at that time, that, in New York, a member of 
one of the congregations actually owned slaves, and that 
several were guilty of the same great sin in congrega- 
tions in South Carolina. Action was at once taken. The 
member of the church living in the Sta'e of New York 
was required to ‘* have the freedom of the three Negroes 
belonging to him registered in the county court,” and a 
committee was appointed to ‘‘repair to South Carolina 
with the message of this court that the Covenanters 
there must either emancipate their slaves or be refused 
the communion of the Church.” 

The mioutes of that committee were published a few 
years ago. ‘The members traveled from New ‘York 
‘*tbrough Pennsylvania, and from Pittsburg sailed down 
the Oaio to Kentucky. They rode from thence to South 
Carolina,” reaching that State in January, 1801. They 
proceeded at once to transact their business. *‘ All slave- 
holders in the communion of the Church were warned 
to attend the next meeting of the Committee.” At this 
meeting 
“it was agreed to give this notice to persons concerned. 
‘Sir: You are hereby informed that none can have com- 
munion in this Church that holds slaves. You must there- 
fore immediately have it registered legally that your slaves 
are freed before the sacrament.’ ” 

The response to the notice was all the committee could 
desire. Oae of the members, giving an account of what 
was done wrote: 

*““We were no less surprised than deligbted to find with 
what alacrity those concerned came forward and complied 
with the decree of presbytery. In one day it is believed 
that in the swali community of the Reformed Pre-byterian 
Church in South Carolina not less than three thousand 
guiveas were sacrificed on the altar of principle. The peo- 
ple promptly cleansed their hands from the pollutiou of 
the accursed thing. So far as is recollected only one 
man, who had been a member of the Church, absolutely 
refused to emaucipate his Negroes. His name is forgot- 
ten; but bis location was beyond the line of the State, in 
North Caroiina.”’ 

Thet there might be no failure 

**the parties bound themselves under heavy penalties to 
have the fuil emancipation of tneir slaves carried into 
effect as soon as it could be positively ascertained what 
Were the necessary formalities to be goue througn, accord- 
ing to the iaws of Caro.ina made respecting that subject.” 

These bonds were delivered into the hands of the pas- 
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tor, ‘‘ who is held responsible for the same,and .. . 
to report to the presbytery by letter with all convenient 
speed.” 

One of the ministers, it seems, had in some way come 
into-possession of a Negro, and had also fallen icto the 
habit of intemperance. Charges were preferred against 
him. One of these was this: 

“He sold some time since a Negro man then in bis pos- 
session, thereby doing everything in his power to prevent 
himself {rom ever having it in his power to liberate a poor, 
wretched fellow-mortal in any other period of his life, put- 
ting the price of blood among his substance while he left 
his fellow-mortal to languish out the last moments of his 
life under the galling chains of slavery without one scanty 
ray of hope of ever obtaining deliverance in any other way 
but by the hand of death, and all this after the determina- 
tion of the court and Church to which he had belonged 
had marked African enslavement with the strongest de- 
gree of abhorrence. . It was ordered that ne be deposed 
from the whole office of the holy ministry. The Modera- 
tor then proceeded to introduce himself to him by a detail 
of such affecting circumstances as seemed most likely to 
place his situation in its proper light. This being 
finished, the Moderator, as the mouth of the court, sol- 
emnly addressed God by prayer for his blessing and pity on 
the present mournful occasion. Which being ended, the 
Moderator proceeded to pronounce, in the name of Christ, 
the solemn sentence of deposition upon him from the exer- 
cise of the holy ministry in all its parts. This was suc- 
ceeded with such solemn admonitions as the nature of the 
case seemed to require. It was also intimated to him by 
order of the Committee that he behooved to appear next 
Sabbath in the congregation and be solemnly rebuked for 
the sin and scandal apparent in the charges whereupon 
his deposition issued. It Was further agreed that he can- 
not be admitted into private Christian communion until 
his life and conversation have for some time exhibited real 
marks of penitence and amendment.”’ 

The Covenanters in South Carolina never receded from 
their position, The pressure from without brcame 
stronger as the antislavery agitation increased. S me 
of the laws enacted were very annoying to the members 
of the Church. An effort was made to prevent emanci- 
pation. How could, in that case, the law of the Church 
be carried out, if by inheritance: or otherwis: a member 
came into possession of a slave? These blacks were 
ignorant. The Covenanters there were tryiag to impart 
to them religious instruction. ‘line State endeavored to 
control that. What should the members do if the civil 
power interfered with their efforts to teach the poor and 
degraded black? In 1823 a memorial was sent to the 
synod, which met in Pittsburg, asking for advice on these 
subjects. It wasreferred toa committee, which reported 
as follows: 

“Your committee, aware that from positive statutes 
already made, no slaveholder can be held in the com- 
munion of this Church, have only to add that all practical 
difficulties in the application of this principle to the 
several facts which may occur had better be left to the dis- 
cretion of the local and inferior judicatories, to take care 
that in those cases in which the power of the State is em- 
ployed to prevent emancipation the Church shall act 
op the true intent of the avowed principles and laws of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ; and it is the opinion of 
your committee that the religious treatment of the blacks, 
whether in infancy or manhood, had better be referred to 
the judgment of Church sessions.”’ 

Two years later the Southe:n Presbytery reported to the 
synod : . 

‘‘Notwithstanding the evils of Negro slavery which 
press with peculiar severity on the members, none of whom 
are permitted to hold slave-, there has been no 
diminution of numbers.” 

The pressure, however, became daily stronger. John 
C. Calhoun was at that time the idol of the South. He 
was the strenuous defender of slavery. It was not likely 
that the State of his birth which most honored him, 
would allow to live in peace within its bounds and not 
far from its capital a body of extreme abolitionists who 
would, in spite of all opposition, boldly proclaim and by 
discipline enforce their views—for this they continued 
to do as long as they remained. The presence of slave- 
holders, who frequently attended the exercises of wor- 
ship, did not silence the lips or soften the utterances of 
the minister who officiated. A member of one of the 
congregations wrote, with reference to this period : 

“Many slaveholders went to hear the ministers. They 
would go in their carriages with their servants to drive 
and care for their horses. The minister often rebuked 
them for their sin of slaveholding. They would sometimes 
grind their teeth with rage, but would come again.” 

Of course such a state of affairs could not long con- 
tinue. It did not. The Covenanters were ultimately 
compelled to choose between abandoning their homes 
or their principles. They choose the former. 

For a number of years previous to 1830 there had been 
a steady stream of emigration to the Northwest. In 
1829 one of the two pastors settled there left, and in 1831 
and 1832 the main body of the peopie. Oae who was 
present at perhaps the last communion in tie Old Brick 
Church administered by a Covenanter minister (not him- 
self a member of the caurch tho a descendant of Cove- 
nanters), wrote shortly after the War of this communion 
as follows : 

“‘The main body of the people were about to leave for 
the West. Their pastor bad already gone. The congrega- 

tion was so large that they had to dispense the sacrameat 
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at a stand outside of the house. In the closing remarks of 
the preacher he advised the people to leave the South, for, 
he said, the judgments of God were hanging over it and 
sooner or later they would be poured out. There was an 
old slaveholder sitting near meand he said, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘ Thai’s a lie’ (prefixing a profane expletive). I have 
lived to see the judgment inflicted, and the children and 
grandchildren of that slaveholder were among those who 
suffered from them.”’ 


There were a few who still remained. One minister, 
advanced in years, remained with them and ministered 
to them as be could until his death, which occured in 
1847. Atthe time the Civil War broke out, so far as is 
known there was not one Covenanter in South Carolina. 
All who remained behind had died. 

Most of the Covenanters that emigrated settled in 
what is now Greene County, O., Gibson County, Ind., 
Randolph and Washington Counties, Ill. The present 
condition of those counties, rich, prosperous and with an 
intelligent, industrious and law-abiding population, 
shows how great a mistake South Carolina made, when, 
by her intolerance, she compelled so many of her most 
industrious and conscientious citizens to leave their 
homes and seek new ones elsewhere. 

In another way that State made a mistake. Those 
Covenanters carried their hatred of slavery with them to 
their new homes. Wherever they settled there was 
formed an antislavery sentiment. Their children and 
children’s children, constantly reminded of the sacrifice 
their parents or grandparents had made for the sake of 
freedom, learned, from earliest infancy, to hate with an 
intense hatred everything relating to the system of 
Amcrican slavery. To them it was an enemy of God 
and man, and they were doing God’s work endeavoring 
to destroy it. In the exciting electiovs preceding the 
War of the Rebellion, their whole influence was enlisted 
on the side of freedom, and when the war did come, to a 
man they were loyal to their country. Many of them 
fought to destroy the evil against which, at great sacri- 
fice, their fathers had so consistently testified. 

ALLEGHESY CITY, PENN. 


Sine Arts. 


THE PRESENT SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN 
JAPAN. 


FRoM an article sent from Kioto by Isaac Dooman, we 
learn much of interest concerning *‘ The Schools of Paiut- 
ing represented in the Fourth National Exposition of 
Japan,’? opened in April last, while Japan was in the 
throes of the greatest struggle that its history has ever 
witnessed. It is a remarkable proof of the vitality of the 
nation that an industrial exposition should have been 
undertaken at that time. While hersoldiers were winning 
victory after victory during the campaign which resulted 
in nearly doubling the areaof her territory, Japan was dis- 
playing the marvelous products of her arts and industries. 
Altho the Western world laments the deterioration in 
Japanese art which its influeuce has occasioned, this writer 
feels that in this Exposition Japan shows rapid progress 
toward esthetic perfection in every line of artistic crea- 
tion which she considers her especial mission. He espe- 
cially rejoices that, 1n the exhibits of ivory carvings, cloi- 
sonné vases, bronzes, porcelains, silk embroideries, silver- 
ware—the ‘‘cynical foreigner’’ is refuted who thinks 
that the genius of the race is creative of diminutive ob- 
jects only. Here are gigantic ivory eagles, warriors, gods 
and other objects, ‘‘exactly suited to the magnitude-lov- 
ing taste of the foreigner.” 

Every school of painting, from the most venerable to 
the youngest, was represented amply in the Exposition ; 
and the rivalry existing between the northern metropolis, 
Tokio, and that of the south, Kioto, is recognized in the 
arrangement of the paintings in separate galleries. 

If any deterioration is remarked, it is especially notice- 
able in the work of the oldest school (the Butsu-ei), who 
represent sacred subjects. But the highest medal was 
awarded to a painting of this school, representing ‘‘ The 
Sixteen Disciples of Buddha,” by Hashimoto Gwaho, of 
Tokio, for no artist could claim a national reputation who 
was not able to produce a religious picture. ‘‘ The Uni- 
verse Mourning the Death of Buddha,” artist unknown, 
took the second medal. It certaiuly required a genius pos- 
sessing the ardorof an Angelo to compress ‘‘ the universe”’ 
into a piece of silk twenty feet square. Both of these 
paintings, like all of their school, possess the old minute- 
ness. of delineation and beauty of expression ; but they are 
far below the ancient masterpieces of their school in bril- 
liant, gorgeous coloring of the drapery. If, as Ruskin 
says, the love of gorgeous-coloring is a characteristic of 
semi-barbarians, itisa pity that painters cannot remain 
in that stage of development. 

This school (Butsu-ei) was founded by a Korean priest, 
Doncho, who came to Japan about A.D. 610. His mural 
paintings, the Japanese compare favorably with the works 
illustrating similar subjects by the old Italian masters. 
The Court painter, Kose-no Kanaoka (A.D. 810), established 
the fame of the school, and in Chodensu (died 1427) the 
Buddhist school reached its zenith. With the exception 
of the two medal pictures mentioned all the remaining 
compositions of this school displayed represent the post- 
Vedic deity of Mercy (Kwanon). 

The school represented which is next in age is the india 
ink school of the Sum-ei—introduced to Japan by a noble 
pamed Sesshu (1421-1507), who studied in the Middle King- 
dom for six years, and whose work in that sober medium 
is a wonder of originality and beauty. The two principal 
works of this school are screens of six leaves wherein the 
two capitals cross swords—for they are the work of the 
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Tokio artist already mentioned, Mr. Hashimoto Gwaho, 
and of Mr. Suzuki Shonen of Kioto. These two artists at 
present stand at the head of their profession, the Kioto 
artist, young, active, bold, erratic, always endeavoring to 
bewilder, overawe, capture; the Tokio master, advanced 
in age, quiet and mild in manner and method. In his own 
person each represents one of the Japanese ideals—sweet- 
ness and boldness. 

In this year of war with China, one would have supposed 
that no Japanese artist would dare to present anything 
complimentary to the Chinese. The contrary, however, is 
the fact. Every educated Japanese knows that the origin 
of everything noble in his art, literature or religion is 
Chinese, and he losses no opportunity to acknowledge the 
greatness of the debt. Ungratefulness is not a besetting 
sin of the Japanese race. So the school cf Chinese land- 
scape and customs is represented by numerous and highly 
finisned paintings. Indeed, one of the best works in the 
whole exhibition isa double screen by Kawabata Gyokusho, 
of this school. It is, unfortunately, lacking in the decora- 
tive effect of pleasing drapery which made the renown of 
the great master of the school, Ryuriko (d. 1758). 

The Tosa School, the oldest representing purely native 
scenes, is much more poorly represented. The giants of 
that school were Tosa Mitsunobu (d. 1543) and Tosa Mit- 
suoki (d: 1691), sublime in imaginative conception. 

This school has an offshoot founded about 1595, a school 
called Ukiyo-ei-Riyu, devoted to the illustration of the 
manners and customs of the courtesans and lower classes 
of Japan, which rigid yood taste has not admitted to 
previous expositions. The few works of this order here are 
none of them by painters of national reputation. The 
three painters Toriis, (1700), Utamaro, and Hokusi (d. 1849) 
whom the French critic, M. Gonse, considers one of the 
greatest artists of all ages and countries, were the great 
lights of this school. 

Both these schools, the Ukiyo-ci and Tosa, are gradually 
being absorbed into the Shigo school which promises to be- 
come the sole school of painting of Japan. 

‘““Shigo”? means “the Fourth Avenue,’ a street of 
Kioto where the founder lived the latter part of his life. 
His name was Maruyama Okyo (1733--1795.) He was an 
itinerant artist in his early years without enough money 
to pay for a night’s lodging. He found employment in 
the family of a prosperous farmer,which became wealthy in 
after years from the sale of the paintings which the vaga- 
bond they had sheltered left behind him. 

Fiually, after many vicissitudes, he established his acad- 
emy in the aforementioned avenue of the Imperial Me- 
tropolis. Like Rousseau he found all the schools lacking 
in the originality which comes from the close study of 
Nature, and he led the way ina return to her intimate com- 
panionship. If he drew a boar at rest, any one acquainted 
with the habits of the animal could see at a glance whether 
it was dead or sleepiug. He left many illustrious followers, 
and his influence, especially upon the Kioto division of the 
present exhibition, is manifest. In the Tokio divi- 
sion the Kano influence (that of the now obso- 
lete political party, the Tokugawas) in opposition 
to the Tosa school allied with the Imperial cause, is stil! in 
the ascendency. However, the Shigo methods have found 
a following in Tokio, and even there they promise to sup- 
plant the exotic and obsolete schools nowin favor. Almost 
every object which interests man’s fancy and fires his 
imagination is represented in the collection. Here an eagle 
carries a tiger’s cub into mid-air while its mother rages be- 
low ; there an eagle pounces upon an unsuspecting monkey, 
or a weary traveler resting under umbrella-like bamboos, 
drawn in admirable perspective, hangs beside a group of 
frolicsome children. It is because the Japanese is a man 
of varied ideas that he is the best decorator in the world, 
and this same varicty of thought is shown in the Shigo 
paintings. 

Last of all, in a room by themselves, set apart like a 
group of naughty children, is a collection of forty-five 
Abura-ei, as the Japanese call oil paintings all-bad, inter- 
esting chiefly to the student of the phases of thought 

through which the nation is passing just now—but indi- 
cating in no wise the ability which it displays in the arts 
of war and of peace. 

New York CITY. e 








Sanitary. 


THE citizen of New York feels abused if he cannot 
have the privilege of wasting or using at least one hundred 
or eighty gallons, equal to two barrels, of water daily. No 
European city thinks of supplying so much. Hamburg, 
with its newly constructed and extensive filter beds, sup- 
plies fifty-nine gallous per capita; but this is deemed more 
than needed, and the universal use of meters, is expected 
to cut down this amount, and there is no doubt that sell- 
ing by measure would check the almost endless waste that 
goes on in our free and independent, and in some respects 
too much go-as-you-please country. This summer there 
has been asevere drouth in that part of England whence 
comes the water supply of the East End of London so 
notoriously in need of all possible means of cleansing and 
purification. So great has been the scarcity of water, that 
the company supplying it to this section, has aliowed it 
be turned on only two hours out of the twenty-four ; and 
then as six or eight families are dependent on one faucet, 
and the household appliances for storage are of the most 
limited description, very naturally there has been such an 
accumulation of human wastes that the local drains have 
become clogged, and the inevitable result of lives, espe- 
cially of the very young, cut short; sothat the coroner has 
been called in to decide the cause, and, thanks to the gen- 
eral enlightenment of the class of men now employed in 
that office, they unhesitatingly declare that unless the 
water supply can be increased, there will certainly be an 
outbreak of disease which no other name but “ filth-dis- 
ease ’’ fits. 
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of people at the capital, and which, abandoned at one 
stage or another before their completion, empty and de- 
serted are fallirg to pieces, is a sad one indeed, The 
Quirival, as the abode of the House of S»voy, has assur+ dly 
failed as a drawing card for Rome; and up to the pres- 
ent, even the f. stivities got up to celebrate some national 
event, have attracted very light concourses of people 
and have been expensive luxuries, What success the 
contemplated celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
will have remains to be seen. On the other hand, it is 
worthy of notice that the Vatican can still draw multi- 
tudes ard biirg morey to thecity. In 1888 the Pope, 
for the first time in eighteen years, went down into Sr. 
Peter’s to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Since then he has repeated his 
visit to the Basilica at various times, and #gain in 1893 he 
celebrated another fiftievh anniversars —that of his epis- 
cops] cons‘cration. These festivals have been the occa- 
sions of pilgrimages to Rome, not only from all over 
lraly but from the whole world. People came by tens of 
thousands, They venerated the Pope and then visited 
the city. They bought things to carry away with them. 
They brought plenty of money with them, and they left 
plenty of it behind them, The R man tradespeople be- 
gan to smile es ‘they had not done beforein twenty years. 
Passing some hackmen one day in the Piazza della 
Trini a dei Monti, I heard ones of them gav : * E inutile. 
Ci vuole il vegliardo del Vaticano per far venir i soldi” 
—*I’s no use. We must have the oli man of the Vati- 
can to make money com>.” But these festivities are 
rare now, and all thit ecclesiastical pomp and splendor 
which used to draw croxds to Rome are lacking in the 
city. The loss is considerable, ani the people feel that 
they have paid dearly for the luxury of having the seat 
of civil government in their midst. 

There is an interest, tho, in the anomaly presented by 
the existence in the one city of two distinct rulers. All 
the more important European powers now have two 
diplomatic representations in Rome—one accredi'ed to 
the King, and une to the Pope. This is the cause of a 
strange state of affairs, and naturally keeps before the 
attention of the people the fact that there was something 
irregular about the taking of the city by the Piedmontese 
Government. As late as a year ago the question was 
asked io Parliament, ‘‘Is Rome our home or only a 
boarding house ?”—showing that up to the present, the 
prevailing feeling and sentiment are not quie clear in 
the matter. The doubt on this question cau:es serious 
difficulties and puts ob-tacles in the way of any real 
union. It cannot be questioned but that a great mass of 
Italians, both in the Papal States and elsewhere, absiain 
from participation io civil and political life because they 
cannot bring themselves to approve of the occupation of 
Rome. Tue city i‘self is flooded with outsiders, and a 
real Roman is hard to find. That the spirit, too, of 
divisioa and sectionalism s ill prevails is plaia from the 
fact that among thems+lves they have not even yet 
become accustomed to regard themselves a: simply 
Italians, They stitl speak of one another as Lombards, 
Piedmontese, Tu-cans, Neapolitans, Sicilians, etc. Nor 
do they speak thus as we mizht do of a New Yorker, or 
Pennsylvanian, or Tennesseean, or Californian, With 
us such distinctions mean nothing more than a way of 
1 csting a man’s resitence, In Italy it is said in an en- 
tirely different manner and with a different tone; and, 
while it would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that 
the difference implied is as great as that between a French- 
man and a German, st ll there is insinuated an essential 
difference of character aud interests. 

Together with this prevalence of sectional distinctions, 
there exists as an obstacle to real, sulstantial unity, a 
variety of opinion with regard to the Goveroment itself, 
All Italians are by no means satisfied to be ruled by the 
Ho ase of Savoy or with any mouarchical form of govern- 
ment. There exists a very strong republican spirit, and 
it is sufficiently outspoken. Tae Italian flag consists of 
the three c lors, red, white and green, with the white 
stripe in the middle. In this white field, on the ¢ ffisially 
recugnizd flag, are stamped the arms of Savoy, a red 
shield with a white Greek cross on it. However, the 
use of a flag consisting «f the three colors alone, with- 
out the arms of Savoy, is very common among the peo- 
ple, and this flig is said to be ‘senza macchia’— 
** without stain.” Whether or not there is danger to the 
unity of Italy from these sources remains to be seen, 
The parliamentary incidents which are so freq :ent 
would at times seem to indicate the near approach of 
dissolution ; but, in judging of their seriou-ness, much 
must be allowed for the character of the people. 

The attitude of the paop'e at large toward the Church 
and religion is growing at least more bearable. I remem- 
ber when a cleric coufd not walk in the streets without 
being subj-cted to all sorts of insults, Tne sight of the 
three corner d shovel hat of a pri-stin a railway com- 
partment was a better security for comfort and plenty of 
room than a ‘*tip” to the guard. All this is very much 
chauged now. The spirit of active hostility to vard the 
clergy seem: to have died out ; and while it can scarcely 
be said t» have been succeeded by any really frieudly 
spirit, still the people are in a sort of transitional stage of 
uomolesting iodiference. For the Pupe as a spiritual 
sover<ign there is a great respect felt on all sides, and it 
is only in a few quarters that irreverence is shown him. 
The education of the people is becoming gradually 
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more general, and it is there that the enemies of the 
Church are quietly doing their chief work. The youth 
of the country is growing up imbued with the idea that 
religion is merely an expedient to help maintain social 
order ; that there is no use in fighting the Cburch, be- 
cause, in her place, she does no harm; but that ii is very 
essential to keep her in her place, which is that of a sort 
of reserved police force. 

This system of education begun in the schools is helped 
on by the public press which disseminates the same kind 
of teaching. This latter institution, which is of so very 
great importance in this country, and which has per- 
fected itself so wonderfully in Italy, is very far behind. 
There is little to be proud of in the press of the country. 
Outside of Naples and Milan there is nothing in the coun- 
try which would be called a good newspaper by an 
American, and in those two cities the results of journal- 
istic enterprize are far from sati-fying. Oa the whole, 
the press. like the people, simply tolerates the Church. 

The Italians are by nature a patriotic people. They 
are all proud of their titles to greatness acquired in past 
ages. Taat they should still desire national greatness is 
natural and praiseworthy. Perhaps none of them de- 
sire it so erdently as theclergy. But unfortunate cir- 
cumstances have divided the clergy from the people, and 
a gre:tdeal of strength and energy, which might do 
wonders were it combined for the acqnirement of the one 
object, is now lost in internal strife. I believe that the 
clerical party would most sincerely regret to see the coun- 
try again cut up into small bits. The clergy by their 
literary and historical studies are the most thoroughly 
imbued with the notion of Italian imp >rtance and even 
sipremacy in the world. Bus they are naturally sore 
on the ‘Roman Question.” This is still a live 
i-sue and cannot fail to maintaina state of tension harm- 
ful to the best interests of the nation. Itis true that in 
this century movements are more rapid and resul:s are 
more quickly attained than in former times. But Italy 
is more slow-going than other nations, and is is difficult 
to overcome the force of ceaturies of tradition. Even 
afcer a quarter of a century there exists a strong, under- 
lying sentiment that a mistake has been made some- 
where, and that all that was expected of the united 
people has not been accomplished. Union of feeling, 
union of hopes and ambitions, union of action d> not 
yetexist ; and until they do success will not have crowned 
the work of twenty five years ago. The idea is steadily 


gaining ground in the country that the mistake was | 


made in establishing a monarchy iostead of a confedera- 
tion. To discuss this question would be bevond my pur- 
pose, and wouli lengthen an alrea 'y too long paper. 

What the future may have in store no one who knows 
the present situation can attempt to guess. The ques- 
tion is a most intricate one, and remains but imperfectly 
intelligible to a foreigner no matter how long he may live 
in the country. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ABOLITIONISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE SCOTCH COVENANTERS—TAEIR ANTISLAVERY 
RECORD—HOW THEY WERE EXPELLED. 











BY J. W. SPROULL, D_D. 





How many of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
aware of the fact that there was in the Sta'e of South 
Carolina, for many years, a small body of abolitionists 
who uvcompromisingly and persistently opposed the 
system of American slavery from the first; who, at the 
very time when Jvuhn C, Calhoun, at the hight of his in- 
fluence, was doing all ia bis pow rto rotect its interests, 
were doing all in their power to overturn it, and who, 
when at last they had to choose between the sacrificirg 
of their principles and the abandoning of their homes, 
almost ina body, left the State and located in the then 
far Northwest! Yet such is the case, as the following 
statement of facts will show. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, a few 
Covenanters emigrated from Scotland to South Carolina, 
locating at P. rt Royal and in the vicinity of Charleston. 
On account of the unhealthy condition of the country, 
some returned to their native land, while others removed 
toChester District. The number cf these latver was soon 
increased by arrivals from other colonies and from abroad. 
For a time the tide of emigration turned largely in that 
direction, Chester District became the stronghold of 
Covenanters in the South, and one of its most important 
centers in the country. Atthe beginning of this century 
there were about fire hundred members of the Church 
living in tyat locality. Tne bodies of no less than seven 
of her ministers lie there, four in one graveyard, that of 
tie Old Bri:k Caurch. 

These Covenanters ever proved themselves to be the 
firm, unflinching friends of liberty. It was to enjoy 
greater freedom in matters of conscience rather than to 
better their worluly condition that many of them had 
left their native home and come to the wilds of Amer- 
ica. The freedom they here enjoyed they were prepared 
to maintain at any sacrifice, and to do what they could 
to have others enjoy it. During the Revclutionary War, 
ministers and p-ople espoused enthusiastically the side 
of the colonies. The first church building they had ever 
erected was burnt by the Tories in 1780. Ou.e of their 
ministers was imprisoned for six months because of his 
intense activity in the cause. The kind of patriots these 
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South Carolina Covenanters were may be inferred from 
his defense, when, in 1780, he was tried before Lord 
Cornwallis. ‘‘ For many months,” said he, ‘I have been 
held in chains for preaching what I believe to be the 
truth. . . . Protection and allegiance go together ; and 
where the one fails the other cannot beexacted. . . . 
The Declaration of Independence is but a reiteration of a 
principle which our Covenanter Fathers have always 
maintained, and have led this nation to adopt.” 

From the first, these South Carolina Covenanters op- 
posed slavery. As, however, previous to the Revolution. 
ary War the number of slaves was comparatively small, 
special attention was not directed t» theevil. After that 
it increased, and ere lo:g the treffic in the souls and 
bodies of men became a great business. Then with all 
their might that small body of people fought the gigantic 
sys‘em of American slavery in its stronghold and never 
once yielded or compromised. Ministers and cour's con- 
stantly warned the members in strongest terms against 
having anything to do with it. These warnings were no 
brutum fulmen ; they were enforced by discipline. The 
member of the church who by inheritance or otherwise 
came into possession of a slave and did not free him was, 
without a moment's hesitation or any uanecessary delay, 
cast out of the church. And this in South Carolina 
where the proslavery sentiment was stronges: ! 

The earliest cfficial deliverence with reference to this 
great evil that hae been preserved is dated August 5th, 
1795. ‘*The Reformed Presbytery in North America” 
at a meeting held at ‘*R cky Creek (S. C.), Chester Dis- 
trict,” adopted and snbsequently published, ‘* Ao Act for 
a Day of Public Fasting with the Causes thereof,” signed 
by the Moderator and Clerk. One of the causes is as 
follows: 

‘“*That abominable species of murder, even enslaving 
thousauds of fellow-creatures for life and their posterity 
without end ard degrading them below the brutes, is now 
reduced to a regular system and seems by a long prescrip- 
tion to brave aremedy. Toere is, forthe present, power on 
the side of the oppressors, but no power on the side of the 
oppressed. What humane man but will mingle his tears 
with those of his fellow mortals when he sees them shut 
out from every source of rational happiness, far banished 
from their native homes, torn from dear relations, and 
wallowing ia the most abominable uncleanness, while every 
means of ameliorating their condition isartfully kept from 
their view by their insolent and murderous masters? On! 
Awerica what hast thou to account for both to God and 
man on the head of slavery alone ? Alas, when shall God 
arise fur the cries of the oppre-sed !”’ 

As was to be expected, the position of the Church on 
this question occasio ied deep feeling and opposition. 
There was pressure from with .ut to have it abandoned 
or modified. Occasionally there was also a tendency on 
the part of members to yield to the pressure. By iaherit- 
ance, through business transactions or in other ways, at 
times Covenanters ob:ained vossession of slaves and so 
became slaveholders. In 1800 it was brought to the at- 
tention of the Presbytery, the highest court of the 
Church at that time, that, in New York, a member of 
one of the congregations actually owned slaves, and that 
several were guilty of the same great sin in congrega- 
tions in South Carolina. Action was at once taken. The 
member of the church living in the Sta'e of New York 
was required to ‘‘ have the freedom of the three Negroes 
belonging to him registered in the county court,” and a 
committee was appointed to ‘‘repair to South Carolina 
with the message of this court that the Covenanters 

there must either emancipate their slaves or be refused 
the communion of the Church.” 

The mioutes of that committee were published a few 
years ago. ‘The members traveled from New ‘York 
**.brough Pennsylvania, and from Pittsburg sailed down 
the Oaio to Kentucky. They rode from thence to South 
Carolina,” reaching that State in January, 1801. They 
proceeded at once to transact their businese. ** All slave- 
holders in the communion of the Church were warned 
to attend the next meeting of the Committee.” At this 
meeting 


‘it was agreed to give this notice to persons concerned. 
‘Sir: You are hereby informed that none can have com- 
munion in this Church tbat holds slaves. You must there- 
fore immediately have it registered legally that your slaves 
are freed before the sacrament.’ ” 

The response to the notice was all the committee could 
desire. Oae of the members, giving an account of what 
was done wrote: 


**We were no less surprised than delighted to find with 
what alacrity those concerned came forward and complied 
with the decree of presbytery. In one day it is believed 
that in the small community of the Reformed Pse-byverian 
Church in South Carolina not less than three thousand 
guineas were sacrificed on the altar of principle. Lhe peo- 
ple promptly cleansed their hanas from the poliutiou of 
the accursed thing. So far as is recollected only one 
man, who had been a member of the Church, absolutely 
refused to emaucipate his Negroes. His name is forgot- 
ten; but bis location was beyond the line of the State, in 
North Carosina.”’ 

Thet there might be no failure 


‘*the parties bound themselves under heavy penalties to 
have the fuil emancipation of tneir slaves carried into 
effect as soon as it could be positively ascertaiued what 
Were the necessary formalities to be goue throuzn, accord- 
ing to the iaws of Caro.ina made respecting that subject.” 


These bonds were delivered into the hands of the pas- 
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tor, ‘‘ who is held responsible forthe same,and .. . 
to report to the presbytery by letter with all convenient 
speed.” 

One of the ministers, it seems, had in some way come 
into-possession of a Negro, and had also fallen isto the 
habit of intemperance. Charges were preferred against 
him. One of these was this: 


“He sold some time since a Negro man then in bis pos- 
session, thereby doing everything in his power to prevent 
himself from ever having it in his power to liberate a poor, 
wretched fellow-mortal in any other period of his life, put- 
ting the price of blood among his substance while he left 
his fellow-mortal to languish out the last moments of his 
life under the galling chains of slavery without one scanty 
ray of hope of ever obtaining deliverance in any other way 
but by the hand of death, and all this after the determina- 
tion of the court and Church to which he had belonged 
had marked African enslavement with the strongest de- 
gree of abhorrence. . It was ordered that he be deposed 
from the whole office of the holy ministry. The Modera- 
tor then proceeded to introduce himself to him by a detail 
of such affecting circumstances as seemed most likely to 
place his situation in its proper light. . . This being 
finished, the Moderator, as the mouth of the court, sol- 
emnly addressed God by prayer for his blessing and pity on 
the present mournful occasion. Which being ended, the 
Moderator proceeded to pronounce, in the name of Christ, 
the solemn sentence of deposition upon him from the exer- 
cise of the holy ministry in all its parts. This was suc- 
ceeded with such solemn admonitions as the nature of the 
case seemed to require. It was also intimated to him by 
order of the Committee that he behooved to appear next 
Sabbath in the congregation and be solemnly rebuked for 
the sin and scandal apparent in the charges whereupon 
his deposition issued. It Was further agreed that he can- 
not be admitted into private Christian communion until 
his life and conversation have for some time exhibited real 
marks of penitence and amendment.”’ 

The Covenanters in South Carolina never receded from 
their position, The pressure from without bicame 
stronger as the antislavery agitation increased. S»me 
of the laws enacted were very ansoying to the members 
of the Church. An etfort was made to prevent emanci- 
pation, How could, in that case, the law of the Church 
be carried out, if by inheritance: or otherwis: a member 
came into possession of a slave? These blacks were 
ignorant. The Covenanters there were trying to impart 
to them religious instruction, ‘'ne State endeavored to 
control that. What should the members do if the civil 
power interfered with their efforts to teach the poor and 
degraded black? Ino 1823 a memorial was sent to the 
synod, which met in Pittsburg, asking for advice on these 
subjects. It wasreferred toa committee, which reported 
as follows : 

‘Your committee, aware that from positive statutes 
already made, no slaveholder can be held in the com- 
munion of this Church, have only to add that all practical 
difficulties in the application of this principle to the 
several facts which may occur had better be left to the dis- 
cretion of the local and inferior judicatories, to take care 
that in those cases in which the power of the State is em- 
ployed to prevent emancipation the Church shall act 
op the true intent of the avowed principles and laws of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ; and it is the opinion of 
your committee that the religious treatment of the blacks, 
whether in infancy or manhood, had better be referred to 
the judgment of Church sessions.”’ 

Two years later the Southe:n Presbytery reported to the 
synod : . 

‘‘Notwithstanding the evils of Negro slavery which 
press with peculiar severity on the members, none of whom 
are permitted to hold slave-, there has been no 
diminution of numbers.”’ 

The pressure, however, became daily stronger. John 
C. Calhoun was at that time the idol of the South. He 
was the strenuous defender of slavery. It was not likely 

‘that the State of his birth which most honored him, 
would allow to live in peace within its bounds and not 
far from its capital a body of extreme abolitionists who 
would, in spite of all opposition, boldly proclaim and by 
discipline enforce their views—for this they continued 
to do as long as they remained. The presence of slave- 
holders, who frequently attended the exercises of wor- 
ship, did not silence the lips or soften the utterances of 
the minister who officiated. A member of one of the 
congregations wrote, with reference to this period : 

‘* Many slaveholders went to hear the ministers. They 
would go in their carriages with their servants to drive 
and care for their horses. The minister often rebuked 
them for their sin of slaveholding. They would sometimes 
grind their teeth with rage, but would come again.” 

Of course such a state of affairs could not long con- 
tinue. It did not. The Covenanters were ultimately 
compelled to choose between abandoning their homes 
or their principles. They choose the former. 

For a number of years previous to 1830 there had been 
a steady stream of emigration to the Northwest. In 
1829 one of the two pastors settled there left, and in 1831 
and 1832 the main body of the peopie. Oae who was 
present at perhaps the last communion in tie Old Brick 
Church administered by a Covenanter minister (aot him- 
self a member of the church tho a descendant of Cove- 

nanters), wrote shortly after the War of this communion 
as follows : 

‘The main body of the people were about to leave for 
the West. Their pastor had already gone. The congrega- 
tion was so large that they had to dispense the sacrameat 
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at a stand outside of the house. In the closing remarks of 
the preacher he advised the people to leave the South, for, 
he said, the judgments of God were hanging over it and 
sooner or later they would be poured out. There was an 
old slaveholder sitting near me and he said, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘ That’s a lie’ (prefixing a profane expletive). I have 
lived to see the judgment inflicted, and the children and 
grandchildren of that slaveholder were among those who 
suffered from them.” 


There were a few who still remained. One minister, 
advanced in years, remained with them and ministered 
to them as he could until his death, which occured in 
1847. Atthe time the Civil War broke out, so far as is 
known there was not one Covenanter in South Carolina. 
All who remained behind had died. 

Most of the Covenanters that emigrated settled in 
what is now Greene County, O., Gibson County, Ind., 
Randolph and Washington Counties, Ill. The present 
condition of those counties, rich, prosperous and with an 
intelligent, industrious and law-abiding population, 
shows how great a mistake South Carolina made, when, 
by her intolerance, she compelled so many of her most 
industrious and conscientious citizens to leave their 
homes and seek new ones elsewhere. 

In another way that State made a mistake. Those 
Covenanters carried their hatred of slavery with them to 
their new homes. Wherever they settled there was 
formed an antislavery sentiment. Their children and 
children’s children, constantly reminded of the sacrifice 
their parents or grandparents had made for the sake of 
freedom, learned, from earliest infancy, to hate with an 
intense hatred everything relating to the system of 
Amcrican slavery. To them it was an enemy of God 
and man, and they were doing God’s work endeavoring 
to destroy it. In the exciting electiops preceding the 
War of the Rebellion, their whole influence was enlisted 
on the side of freedom, and when the war did come, to a 
man they were loyal to their country. Many of them 
fought to destroy the evil against which, at great sacri- 
fice, their fathers had so consistently testified. 

ALLEGHENY CITY, PENN. 


Sine Arts. 


THE PRESENT SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN 
JAPAN. 


FROM an article sent from Kioto by Isaac Dooman, we 
learn much of interest concerning *‘ The Schools of Paiut- 
ing represented in the Fourth National Exposition of 
Japan,’”’ opened in April last, while Japan was in the 
throes of the greatest struggle that its history has ever 
witnessed. It is a remarkable proof of the vitality of the 
nation that an industrial exposition should have been 
undertaken at that time. While hersoldiers were winning 
victory after victory during the campaign which resulted 
in nearly doubling the areaof her territory, Japan was dis- 
playing the marvelous products of her arts and industries. 
Altho the Western world laments the deterioration in 
Japanese art which its influeuce has occasioned, this writer 
feels that in this Exposition Japan shows rapid progress 
toward esthetic perfection in every line of artistic crea- 
tion which she considers ber especial mission. He espe- 
cially rejoices that, in the exhibits of ivory carvings, cloi- 
sonné vases, bronzes, porcelains, silk embroideries, silver- 
ware—the ‘‘cynical foreigner’? is refuted who thinks 
that the genius of the race is creative of diminutive ob- 
jects only. Here are gigantic ivory eagles, warriors, gods 
and other objects, ‘‘exactly suited to the magnitude-lov- 
ing taste of the foreigner.” 

Every school of painting, from the most venerable to 
the youngest, was represented amply in the Exposition ; 
and the rivalry existing between the northern metropolis, 
Tokio, and that of the south, Kioto, is recognized in the 
arrangement of the paintings in separate galleries. 

If any deterioration is remarked, it is especially notice- 
able in the work of the oldest school (the Butsu-ei), who 
represent sacred subjects, But the highest medal was 
awarded to a painting of this school, representing ‘‘ The 
Sixteen Disciples of Buddha,” by Hashimoto Gwaho, of 
Tokio, for no artist could claim a national reputation who 
was not able to produce a religious picture. ‘‘ The Uni- 
verse Mourning the Death of Buddha,” artist unknown, 
took the second medal. It certaiuly required a genius pos- 
sessing the ardorof an Angelo to compress ‘‘ the universe”’ 
into a piece of silk twenty feet square. Both of these 
paintings, like all of their school, possess the old minute- 
ness, of delineation and beauty of expression ; but they are 
far below the ancient masterpieces of their school in bril- 
liant, gorgeous coloring of the drapery. If, as Ruskin 
says, the love of gorgeous-coloring is a characteristic of 
semi-barbarians, itis a pity that painters cannot remain 
in that stage of development, 

This school (Butsu-ei) was founded by a Korean priest, 
Doncho, who came to Japan about A.D. 610. His mural 
paintings, the Japanese compare favorably with the works 
illustrating similar subjects by the old Italian masters. 
The Court painter, Kose-no Kanaoka (A.D. 810), established 
the fame of the school, and in Chodensu (died 1427) the 
Buddhist school reached its zenith. With the exception 
of the two medal pictures mentioned all the remaining 
compositions of this school displayed represent the post- 
Vedic deity of Mercy (Kwanon). 

The school represented which is next in age is the india 
ink school of the Sum-ei—introduced to Japan by a noble 
pamed Sesshu (1421-1507), who studied in the Middle King- 
dom for six years, and whose work in that sober medium 
is a wonder of originality and beauty. The two principal 











works of this school are screens of six leaves wherein the 
two capitals cross swords—for they are the work of the 
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Tokio artist already mentioned, Mr. Hashimoto Gwaho, 
and of Mr. Suzuki Shonen of Kioto. These two artists at 
present stand at the head of their profession, the Kioto 
artist, young, active, bold, erratic, always endeavoring to 
bewilder, overawe, capture; the Tokio master, advanced 
in age, quiet and mild in manner and method. In his own 
person each represents one of the Japanese ideals—sweet- 
ness and boldness, 

In this year of war with China, one would have supposed 
that no Japanese artist would dare to present anything 
complimentary to the Chinese. The contrary, however, is 
the fact. Every educated Japanese knows that the origin 
of everything noble in his art, literature or religion is 
Chinese, and he losses no opportunity to acknowledge the 
greatness of the debt. Ungratefulness is not a besetting 
sin of the Japanese race. So the school cf Chinese land- 
scape and customs is represented by numerous and highly 
finisned paintings. Indeed, one of the best works in the 
whole exhibition isa double screen by Kawabata Gyokusho, 
of this school. It is, unfortunately, lacking in the decora- 
tive effect of pleasing drapery which made the renown of 
the great master of the school, Ryuriko (d. 1758). 

The Tosa School, the oldest representing purely native 
scenes, is much more poorly represented. The giants of 
that school were Tosa Mitsunobu (d. 1543) and Tosa Mit- 
suoki (d: 1691), sublime in imaginative conception. 

This schoo) has an offshoot founded about 1595, a school 
called Ukiyo-ei-Riyu, devoted to the illustration of the 
manners and customs of the courtesans and lower classes 
of Japan, which rigid good taste has not admitted to 
previous expositions. The few works of this order here are 
nope of them Ly painters of national reputation. The 
three painters Toriis, (1700), Utamaro, and Hokusi (d. 1849) 
whom the French critic, M. Gonse, considers one of the 
gzreatest artists of all ages and countries, were the great 
lights of this school. 

Both these schools, the Ukiyo-ci and Tosa, are gradually 
being absorbed into the Shigo school which promises to be- 
come the sole school of painting of Japan. 

““Shigo”’ means “the Fourth Avenue,’ a street of 
Kioto where the founder lived the latter part of his life. 
His name was Maruyama Okyso (1733--1795.) He was an 
itinerant artist in his early years without enough money 
to pay for a night’s lodging. He found employment in 
the family of a prosperous farmer,which became wealthy in 
after years from the sale of the paintings which the vaga- 
bond they had sheltered left behind him. 

Fiually, after many vicissitudes, he established his acad- 
emy in the aforementioned avenue of the Imperial Me- 
tropolis. Like Rousseau he found all the schools lacking 
in the originality which comes from the close study of 
Nature, and he led the way ina return to her intimate com- 
panionship. If he drew a boar at rest, any one acquainted 
with the habits of the animal could see at a glance whether 
it was dead or sleepiug. He left many illustrious followers, 
and his influence, especially upon the Kioto division of the 


present exhibition, is manifest. In the Tokio divi- 
sion the Kano influence (that of the now obso- 
lete political party, the Tokugawas) in opposition 


to the Tosa school allied with the In‘perial cause, is still in 
the ascendency. However, the Shigo methods have found 
a following in Tokio, and even there they promise to sup- 
plant the exotic and obsolete schools now in favor. - Almost 
every object which interests man’s fancy and fires his 
imagination is represented in the collection. Here an eagle 
carries a tiger’s cub into mid-air while its mother rages be- 
low ; there an eagle pounces upon an unsuspecting monkey, 
or a weary traveler resting under umbrella-like bamboos, 
drawn in admirable perspective, hangs beside a group of 
frolicsome children. It is because the Japanese is a man 
of varied ideas that he is the best decorator in the world, 
and this same variety of thought is shown in the Shigo 
paintings. 

Last of all,in a room by themselves, set apart like a 
group of naughty children, is a collection of forty-five 
Abura-ei, as the Japanese call oil paintings all-bad, inter- 
esting chiefly to the student of the phases of thought 
through which the nation is passing just now—but indi- 
cating in no wise the ability which it displays in the arts 
of war and of peace. ‘ 

New York CITY. ° 








Sanitary. 


THE citizen of New York feels abused if he cannot 
have the privilege of wasting or using at least one hundred 
or eighty gallons, equal to two barrels, of water daily. No 
European city thinks of supplying so much. Hamburg, 
with its newly constructed and extensive filter beds, sup- 
plies fifty-nine gallous per capita; but this is deemed more 
than needed, and the universal use of meters, is expected 
to cut down this amount, and there is no doubt that sell- 
ing by measure would check the almost endless waste that 
yoes on in our free and independent, and in some respects 
too much go-as-you-please country. This summer there 
has been asevere drouth in that part of England whence 
comes the water supply of the East End of London so 
notoriously in need of all possible means of cleansing and 
purification. So great has been the scarcity of water, that 
the company supplying it to this section, has allowed it 
be turned on only two hours out of the twenty-four ; and 
then as six or eight families are dependent on one faucet, 
and the household appliances for storage are of the most 
limited description, very naturally there has been such an 
accumulation of human wastes that the local drains have 
become clogged, and the inevitable result of lives, espe- 
cially of the very young, cut short; sothat the coroner has 
been called in to decide the cause, and, thanks to the gen- 
eral enlightenment of the class of men now employed in 
that office, they unhesitatingly declare that unless the 
water supply can be increased, there will certainly be an 
outbreak of disease which no other name but “ filth-dis- 
ease’? fits. 
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....People certainly are on the road to a more hygienic 
style of living when they begin to appreciate the impor- 
tance of properly cooked food, and the women of the period 
who are studying the foundation principles of good cook- 
ing are greatly to be commended; but a word of caution 
against eating too much of even the most toothsome viands 
will not beamiss. A late number of the British Medical 
Journal thus discourses on “ Superfiluous Eating ”: 

“Growth and waste and repair go on in a nearly uniform way 
the whole year through, but the amount of food necessary for 
these operations or purposes is surprisingly small. The genera- 
tion of bodily heat requires a most variable quantity of food. In 
winter, with the temperature of the external air at zero, the 
temperature of the blood in healthy persons is 98.3°, and when 
the heat of summer drives the mercury of the thermometer 
nearer to or above that mark, the blood still registers 98.3°. The 
marvelous mechanism by which this uniform blood temperature 
is maintained at all seasons is not necessary to consider; but it 
must be evident to every one that the force needed to raise the 
temperature of the whole body to nearly one hundred degrees in 
winter is no longer needed in summer. The total amount of 
food needed for repair, for growth and for heating. physiology 
teaches us, is much less than is genera}ly imagined, and it im- 
presses us with the truth of the great surgeon Abernethy’s saying 
that ‘one-fourth of what we eat keeps us, and the other three- 
fourths we keep at the peril of our Jives.’ In winter we burn up 
the surplus food with a limited amount of extra exertion. In 
summer we get rid of it literally at some extra risk to health, 
and, of course, to life. We cannot burn it. Our vital furnaces 
are banked, and we worry the most important working organs 
with the extra exertion of removing what would better never 
have been taken into the stomach.” 


....Carlyle said that the king among men is the man who 
knows, and an address lately delivered by an eminent man 
declared that ‘‘the man who has noticed something that 
has escaped the common eye, is the kiny.’’ The delightful 
coronation of one of these kings took place in London the 
other day when Sir Joseph Lister was presented with a fine 
portrait of himself—procured by a large number of his pro- 
fessional friends, colleagues and pupils—at the hands of 
Sir J. E. Ericksen. This gentleman is many years the 
senior of Lister, who had been his pupil. Sir John said 
that the great discovery on which antiseptic surgery is 
based placed Lister ‘‘on a level with the great philoso- 
phers and men of science of the past ages and the present 
day,’’ and that the “‘ former instructor in practical surgery 
had been content to sit at the feet of his pupil for the last 
twenty years.” The thing that Lister “noticed” was 
that, when men broke their ribs they had no suppuration, 
no surgical fever, or other untoward symptoms such as 
‘followed other styles of injury: and having noticed, he 
“thought, and thought and thought,” and convinced him- 
self that in the rib-injuries something was kept out that in 
the other cases got in; and Carlyle’s “‘ knowing”’ must in- 
clude a great deal of the ratiocination, that may be defined 
putting this and that together; the that, or the thing 
which got in and wrought the mischief being the micro- 
scopical germs that Pasteur had unveiled to a waiting 
world. 


....A new hope for diseased humanity seems to be held 
out in the “serum treatment.” Dr. Paul Paquin, Professor 
of Bacteriology in the Missouri State University at Co- 
lumbia, argues that as the horse is immune against tuber- 
culosis, his blood serum ought to work beneficently in 
patients suffering from this. He has been using injections 
of this in fifty cases, and thinks he has proved its value, 
and has presented a report to that effect to the Medical 
Society of St. Louis. He claims that the blood of the 
horse can be used direct, as it is naturally immune and 
needs no artificial immunization. He injects the blood 
under the skin of the patient. 


...-The antitoxin discoveries have infused the greatest 
amount of activity into the labors of the bacteriologists of 
Europe; and a correspondent of the Sun writes to warn 
young Americans that, for the present, they had best stay 
at home, for the eminent men of the old country are too 
much engrossed with their own “ original investigations ”’ 
to have time for imparting instruction to others. He con- 
cludes by saying that “the scientific men of to-day who 
are making investigations in bacterivlogy, are as feverish 
as were the prospectors for gold in California half a cen- 
tury ago.” 


....The Scotch novelist, S. R. Crockett, is an early riser, 
and writes as follows concerning this habit: 


* Every morning, summer and winter, I’ve had my cold tub, 
and am ready to begin work at 4:30 0’clock. I should feel I’d 
missed one of the keenest pleasures of life in missing the sunrise. 
Ialways go out to Jook at it, no matter how busy I may be. I 
seem to see the world recreated then, and to share in the sense of 
heing newly born myself. Perhaps I've gone to bed discouraged, 
feeling it is not—never can be—in me to do the work I would do. 
But in the dawn everything seems possible to me. Six hours 
sleep is all I take, because it’s all I need.” 








. Science. 


IN many parts of England, willows for basket making 
are not cut close or nearly close to the ground, but at twelve 
or more feet in hight, so that the surface of the ground be- 
neath can be grazed by cattle, or the grass cut for agricul- 
tural purposes. Some of these willows in time have huge 
trunks and broad tops, from the annually cut branches. 
Such willows are known as Pollards. Trees headed back in 
this way—pollarded—have rotten heart wood, and seeds of 
plants sprout among the cut back branches, and push roots 
down into this vegetable humus and live on from year to 
year as if growing in the natural ground. A botanist of 
Cambridge, England, J. C. Willis, has published a curi- 
ous book, “The Pollard-Willow Flora of the Vicinity of 
Cambridge.” He finds no less than eighty species, which 
have, in this way, become epiphytes. Of these sixty-four 
are perennials, five biennials and eleven annuals. Of the 
perennials twenty-three are shrubs or small trees. Of the 
latter the common elder seems most at home, making large 
trunks and heads. The currant, gooseberry and hawthorn 
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also thrive well. Examining the species, it is found that 
the kinds are mostly of those the seeds of which are eaten 
by Birds, or of kinds used in nest building. That the seeds 
have been introduced to the willow heads in this way is 
further made probable from the fact that the plants of no 
species but one are found further away than two hundred 
yards from the growth in the ground of the same species. 
This only exception is a species of lettuce (Lactuca mu- 
ralis), No plants are now known anywhere near; but it 
has been known that plants have held their own in this 
epiphytal condition for thirty-five years. How much longer 
is unknown. The plant which seems the most at home is 
also well known as an introduction to America (Galium 
aparine). The subject opens up a new line of thought in 
connection with many philosophical questions. There has 
been in our country a question as to how epiphytes secure 
the mineral constituents; for, on burning, the ash yields 
similar products to those growing in the ground. Anotber 
point of interest from these investigations is that they 
may probably aid in unfolding the history of epiphytal 
plants. In the case of the lettuce, for instance, the seeds 
from the plants in the trees must fall, or float to the 
ground, but only those persist which get into the willow 
trees. 


...- It appears that certain fungi may be disseminated by 
snails and toads. An Italian naturalist, Voglino, has 
found in the digestive canal of these animals an abundance 
of the spores of species of Russula, Tricholoma, Lactarius 
and other kinds of toadstools. But the power of germina~ 
tion of these spores had not been destroyed by passing 
through the body of the animals in question. 








Personals. 





THE Hon. GEORGE D. TILLMAN, brother of Senator Till- 
mar, was for sixteen years member of Congress from 
South Carolina, but sacrificed his career there because he 
refused to adhere to what he calls the “ bastard free- 
masonry of the Farmers’ Alliance.” He isa rabid Free 
Silver man, and he detests the Jews. He lately showed a 
visitor a room in his house and said : 


“That ismy Tramp Room. When tramps come here and ask 
for lodging, I feed them well from or at my table, and give them 
a good bed. Ihave harbored about a thousand of these poor 
creatures, and I repeat,in their and my behalf, this prayer: 
‘That mercy I to others show, that mercy show to me.’ I could 
entertain you all night with stories of my experience with these 
wanderers. Only one ever proved ungrateful and a rogue. This 
fellow stole some trinkets, but was such an unwary scamp that 
I recovered the property. Some of them frankly refuse to work 
for pay. They do not want work at any price. Some have done 
jobs for me.*The most remarkable of the tribe was an old Scotch- 
man, a gifted landscape painter, who said that he had quarreled 
with his family across the water, and, after coming to America, 
found no market for his accomplishment. He was a periodical 
toper, as [ soon learned. I put him in the way of making about 
$60, and advised him to return to his Scottish home. He started 
on the trip, but, | suspect, never reached his presumed destina- 
tion. He was dirty, talented, drunken, and knew Burns’s poetry 
by heart. I once harbored a well-dressed Ohio boy, a skilled me- 
chanic, with a father in comfortable circumstances. I got him 
to communicate with his parents, and funds were furnished for 
restoration to his family. He returned, and, after, recovering 
from a spell of sickness, wrote me a grateful letter.” 


....Dr. Max Nordau, whose books are on everybody’s 
lips at present, is described as a man of hearty and genial 
manner, and not of a pessimistic turn of mind as his books 
might lead one to suppose. His hair and beard are snow- 
white, tho he has not yet passed his fiftieth year, and he 
neither smokes nor drinks, while for society and its pleas- 
ures he has little fundness. The Doctor makes literature 
his recreation, his favorite work being writing, and in this 
be has employed himself since his fourteenth year. Heis 
an omniverous reader and an accomplished linguist. At 
sixteen he was earning twelve dollars a week from his lit- 
erary labors. 


....Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the National 
W.C.T. U., of the United States and Miss Anna A. Gor- 
don, Assistant Secretary of the World’s W.C. T. U. are 
expected to arrive in the steamship ‘“‘ New York,’ this 
week. They are to attend the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the White Ribbon Association, of which Miss 
Willard has been President since 1879. On account of her 
duties at home Lady Henry Somerset will not be present 
this year. 








School and College. 


SATURDAY, September 14th, 1895, was signalized by cere- 
monies simple in themselves, but of paramount interest 
and importance as marking an epoch in the history of the 
Brooklyn Institute, by fixing itin a permanent and suit- 
able location. Hitherto the Institute has grown in spite of 
adverse environment. For many years it occupied the 
small and dingy building on Washington Street, near the 
Bridge, which was destroyed by fire a few years ago, and 
the site was afterward purchased as a part of the Bridge 
terminus. The Institute now, with a membership of 3,700, 
or more, the largest probably of any local scientific organ- 
ization in the world, goes to a beautiful and commodious 
site on the Eastern Boulevard, directly east of the reservoir 
and a few hundred feet from Prospect Park,on ground fur- 
nished by the city. There a magnificent museum, to cost, 
when complete, many millions of dollars,and to rank among 
the world’s great monuments, is to be erected. For the 
present, however,only one wing will be completed, and even 
this work has been delayed for lack offunds. Plans were 
made nearly two yearsago. Land was set aside even earlier. 
A small but select gathering of citizens of Brooklyn wit- 
nessed the breaking of ground for the Institute. Probably 
thirty or forty persons actually turned the soil at the 
southeast corner of the wing now to be built. After this 
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came the speaking. Park Commissioner Frank Squier 
presided. Acting Mayor Jackson Wallace made an address 
in behalfof the city. Dr. R.S. Storrs, as acting president 
of the Institute, spoke, and in the course of his remarks 
referred to a similar occasion forty years ago, when he was 
present at the breaking of ground for the reservoir; and in 
his own inimitable way compared the Institute with the 
reservoir as a source of power and health. ‘The forecast 
of the accomplished work,’ said he, ‘‘ casts back its luster 
on this humble beginuing.’”’ Other addresses were made 
by ex-Mayor David A. Boody and Dr. Charles R. Baker. 
The Institute has had its great growth during the presi- 
dency of Gen. John B. Woodward, who declined re-election 
this spring. 


....Some one has been at the trouble to compile a list of 
those who received the degree of Ph.D. from American 
colleges last year for work in political and social science, 
economics or history. The list shows that forty-one stu 
dents received the degree from fourteen universities, 
twelve of the degrees being conferred by Johns Hopkins, 
and four each by Columbia, Cornell and Yale. At nine 
universities fifty-nine students appointed to fellowships 
and post-graduate scholarships, of whom the University 
of Chicago appointed twenty-two, and Columbia, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins and the University of Wisconsin seven each. 


....David H. Wheeler, D.D., late President of Alle- 
gheny College, has become Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in Garret Biblical Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. He was formerly editor of The Methodist 
of New York, which was consolidated with The Christian 
Advocate. 
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‘THE approaching season’s details begin to come to hand. 
The formalities of prospectuses are yet not quite due; but 
names and dates here and there, from one musical agency 
or another, are quite plentiful. In the course of a few 
weeks such series of concerts as the Philharmonic Society, 
the Symphony Society, the Oratorio Society, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Church Choral Society will 
be able publicly to outline their arrangements and engage- 
ments with minuteness andcertitude. That a winter and 
a spring lie before us extremely generous in soloists of high 
distinction, not a few of them coming for the first time be- 
fore American audiences, or else visiting us after 
a lapse of several seasons, is evident from the remark- 
able list which is quite aside from that long one of 
the artists visiting America in connection with 
the two large operatic companies of the season. Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, Helene 
Hastreiter, Mme. Albani, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies and 
Mr. Foli, Paderefski, Rafael Joseffy, Mme. Eduard 
Remenyi, Camilla Urso, Mme. Clementine de Vere Sapio, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, Josef Hollman, Plunket Greene, Aimé 
Lachaume, and a remarkable new complement of violin- 
ists, which is comprised in mentioning Oadricek, Marsick, 
Rivarde and Sauret. (Josef Joachim was urged to under- 
take an American tour, but declined.) And these are only 
a little over a dozen names jotted down at random. It will 
be observed that New York City and the United States this 
season seems to be regarded as the paradise of violinists, 
even more than last year, when Mr. Cesar Thomson and 
Mr. Ysaye were giants in the land. Mr. Thomson, by the 
way, may be with us again. 

The first Symphony Society concerts are November Ist, 2d. 
The first Philharmonics, with Ondricek, as solvist, come 
November 15th, 16th. The first Oratorio Society concerts 
are November 22d, 23d. “It will revive Handel’s “* L’Allegro, 
Il Pensieroso and IL Moderato,” and Georg Henschel’s 
**Stavat Mater’? and Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” follow during 
the year. Theannual iovitation to persons competent to 
join the chorus of the Society is now being made; and 
amateur—or other—singers with good voices and some apt- 
ness In reading music will be welcome. The entrance fee 
and dues of the chorus do not exceed seven dollars. Mr. 
Damrosch has arranged a special series of popular con- 
certs for this winter, of high class, in the Music Hall, to be 
directed by different orchestra leaders successively, as 
** guests,” so to say ; amoag them Mr. Thomas, Mr. Seidl, 
Mr. Henschel, Joho Pailip Sousa, Mr. Marsick, Mr. 
Scharwenka, Mr. Frank Damrosch, Mr. Zoellner, Mr. 
Lund, Mr. Mees, and so on, Mr. Damrosch himself leading 
only a few in the set. 

Whatever concert matters are as yet undetermined or 
not in printed announcement, the moves on New York’s 
operatic draught board are all determined and the pieces 
ready tohand. Io writing here, last April, some final words 
as to the course of that amazingly brilliant Italian opera 
season, marking 1894-’95 with a white stone for New York— 
to offset several black stones—it was prophesied, very safely, 
that such an episode would not be duplicated. And as 
nothing, good or bad, ever is exactly the same once and 
again, the lament holds good. But inthe imposing scheme 
for the performances in Italian, French and German, which 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau are maturing for the new Metro- 
politan’s season of 1895-’96, there is once more a lavishness 
of enterprise, stellar brilliancy, expense and detail that 
make the prospectus for 1895-’96 a sumptuous matter. 
The following are artists announced by Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau: sopranos and contraltos—Mmes. Nellie Melba, Lillian 
Nordica, Emma Calvé, Lola Beeth, Georgine von Janu- 
chofsky, Marie Engel, Mathilde Bauermeister, Marie Brema, 
Emilia Mantelli, Sofia Scalchi; tenors, baritones and 
basses—Messrs. Jean de Reszké, Cremonini (a new-comer 
of distinction), Lubert, Octo Walnoefer, Victor Maurel, 
Mauguiere, Schwarz, Russitano, Campanari, Piangon, 
Castelmary, Ancona, Kaschmann, Bensaude, Eduard 
de Reszke. Verily, that is a company! One can afford 
to miss Mr. Tamagno—remembering in so doing the 
clever pun “‘Ce n’est pas le chant, mais c’est tamagnifique.’ 
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One can excuse Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau for not import- 
ing Mme. Sembrich, Mmes. Rose Carond Deschamps- 
Jehin, Teresa Malten, Mme. Bellincioni, and Messrs. 
Ernest Van Dyk, Albert Alvarez, and Scheidemantel. 
Let us not be grasping, nor allow that all Europe 
should be plundered this year to make a Gotham holi- 
‘day. 

The performances will include the projected Wagnerian 
ones, ia German, in which part of the repertory will appear. 
Mmes. Nordica, Beeth and Brema and Messrs. Jean de 
Reszké, Eduard de Reszké and Kaschmann. These Wag- 
ner evenings will be directed by Mr. Anton Seidl, and the 
works sung will probably be ‘‘ The Valkyr,” ** Lohengrin,” 
‘Tne Mastersingers” (which last, however, may revert 
into Italian again) and “Tristan and Isolde.’”’ The repertory 
will be a larger one than heretofore. Two works that will 
be new to this city are promised in Massenet’s ‘* Le Cid,” 
and * La Navarraise.”” Godard’s ‘* Vivandiére’’ has also 
been mentioned as a possibility ; but tho not a small work, 
it would seem to be too small a score, like many other good 
ones, for our opera house. The conductors under engage- 
ment are Mr. Bevignani, Mr. Seidl, Mr. Seppili and Mr. 
Saar. Mr. Mancinelli, unfortunately, could not renew 
his engagement. He will be much regretted, in spite of 
the fact that Mr. Seidl will take charge of the Wagnerian 
repertory. 

Mr. Damrosch will again invite public favor and Wag- 
nerian enthusiasm by a series of representations from the 
Wagnerian repertory on decidedly more authoritative con- 
ditions than those of last'spring. His company of artists 
will be more complete. It will be more imposing in its 
making-up than has been any German-singing one heard 
in the United States since the conclusion of the year’s 
opera in German in the old Metropolitan Opera House. It 
will present as leading singers Mrs. Kathrina Klafsky, 
Miss Milka Ternina, Mrs. Johanna Gadski, Miss Gisela 
Stoll, Miss Eibenschiitz, Misses Nina Schilling, Marie 
Mattfeld and Marie Maurer; and Messrs, Max Alvary, 
Wilhelm Gruening, Barron Berthald, Paul Lange, Demeter 
Pupovici, Emil Fischer and Courad Behrens. A con- 
siderable number of competent singers for les3 responsi- 
ble service will be added. The engagements of Mmes. 
Ternina and Klafsky give a special distinction to Me. 
Damrosch’s plans. Tnese two dramatic sopranos are of 
the latest risen and very brilliant group of stars in the 
Wagner sky, which are lighting it up brilliantly as such 
planets as Materna, Brandt and Malten set. Each lady is 
an Austrian by birth; each isin the first flush and flower 
of career ; euch has been triumphant as [solde aad Briinn- 
hilda, to say nothing of less trying and tempestuous réles. 
Mrs. Ternina withal is a notable Leonore in ‘ Fidelio,” 
and, it is said, makes a specially interesting Agwtha io 
‘ Der Freischiitz.”” Mrs. Gadski established herself before 
New York last season as an uncommonly gifted, intelli- 
gent impersonator of Elsa and Elizabeth. Mmes. Stobhl 
and E:benschiitz, respectively from Zurich and Strasburg 
are successful singers, recently attracting critical favor. 
Mr. Gruening has deservedly held a position of the 
first class at Hamburg, and as Parsifal has won pecul- 
iar credit at Bayreuth. Mr. Alvary returned with 
popular approval. Mr. Popovici is a _ highly dra- 
matic baritone whose Telramund has drawn much 
applause at Bayreuth and Munich. Mr. Berthald 
is a young tenor who, while in this city, was lately pro- 
moted, by kindly fortune, toa much higher artistic sphere 
than that in which the summons found him. The other 
singers mentioned are, for the most part of them, favorites 
of long standing in our country. Mr. Nicholas Rothmiibl 
was expected as an additional tenor; but there were obsta- 
cles to his signing for America, and, to avoid sundry oth- 
ers, Mrs. Klafsky is already in this country. Mr. Damrosch 
proposes to bring out all the current Wagoerian repertory, 
(except ‘* The Fairies,” ‘* Rienzi’ and *‘ Parsifal)’”’ to which 
will be added Beethoven’s “‘Fidelio,’’ Weber’s ‘‘F reischiitz,”’ 
and (in Euglish) Mr. Damrosch’s own opera, ‘* The Scarlet 
Letter,” of which some extracts were heard in concert 
last winter. Scenery, effect, properties and appointments on 
the best models, prepared for the enterprise, are in hand. 
Mr. Damrosch will begin the company’s performances in 
November, in Cincinnati. After an ample Western 
tournée, his New York season will open March 9th. The 
Academy of Music, not the New Metropolitan, will be his 
opera house ; resuming thus an honored office which will 
have a sentimental interest, withal, to many old New 
Yorkers, even if they cannot tell ‘‘ Ho-yo-to-ho,”’ or “‘ Sei 
mir gegriisst,” from ‘‘En voulez vous des-z homards.” 
Mr. Damrosch’s New York, 1896, performances will be 
under the management of Mr. Leon Margulies, and in di 
rect relation with the Wagner Society. For further in- 
formation as to them, the Secretary of the Wagner Society, 
Mrs. Edward G. Love, should be addressed, at Carnegie 
Hall, N. Y. C. 

Things begin tomove. The examinations at the differ- 
ent local conservatories, including the National one, are 
now nearly all completed. .Musicians are returoing to 
town by the cabinful. There are even two formidable 
Wagner concerts making ready, to occur in the Madi- 
son Square Garden, with an orchestra of festival size and 
several singers of the same proportions—artistically so, be 
it understood. 

“The Chieftain,” a graceful ripaccimento of ‘“ The 
Contrabandista,” a very early operetta, composed by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan toa text by Mr. F. C. Burnand, has 
been presented by Mr. Francis Wilson and his people, with 
success ; and the same gives great pleasure by adrollery of 
dialog and a vivacity of music that would seem more di- 
verting had not Mr. W. S. Gilbert become the composer’s 
partner, and had not Sullivan shown bimself in the scores, 
that began with “ The Sorcerer ’’ and led up to ‘‘ The Mika- 
do,” a vastly more original and charming operetta-writer 
than he was when he penned ‘The Contrabandista.” A 


kind word too may be said of the “‘ Princess Bonnie,” a 
— bonbon that seems to have suited many September 
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DOMESTIC. 

POLITICAL interest during the week has chiefly centered 
in the New York State Republican Convention at Sara- 
toga, and in its position in regard to the enforcement of 
the Excise law in this city and the adoption of more liberal 
laws in the future. When the Convention came to order 
and the committee took up the preparation of the plat- 
form, it was apparent that the machine element was 
strongly in control, and a plank indorsing the course of 
the present New York City government and opposing 
more liberal Sunday laws was shelved. J. E. Milholland, 
however, presented a minority report favoring the enforce- 
ment of the Sunday law,which was brought Before the Con- 
vention, and altho the vote on it seemed very even, no roll 
call was allowed and Chairman Lexow announced that it 
was lost, Meanwhile ex-Senator Warner Miller had tried to 
gain recognition from the chairman but had failed,and then 
insisted in a very positive manner upon recognition. He 
presented a plank as follows: *‘ We favor the maintenance 
of the Sunday laws in the interests of labor and morality,” 
and moved that it be adopted as a part of the platform. 
He followed it with a very earnest and powerful speech, in 
which he called attention to the fact that the whole coun- 
try was watching the action of the Republican Party of 
this State to see whether it would stand onthe side of 
good government and for the enforcement of law. He 
severely attacked Senator Hill’s letter, which he declared 
to mean “ liberty to disobey the law, liberty to levy black- 
mail upon a large portion of the people, liverty to make 
contracts with certain men that if they will support Tam- 
many Halland the Democratic Party they shail be exempt 
from the enforcement of the law.” He declared that the 
issue was forced and that no one could escape it, and that 
no campaign could be begun until this question was an- 
swered. With regard to the right of local self-government, 
he said: 

“T agree with it so far as it is right and just. We may leave to 
local governments the matter of their roads, the care of their 
poor and insane, and a thousand and one things which are prop- 
erly within the province of a board of supervisors, and to the 
cities questions as to their streets and police; but I take the 
ground that we have no right to say to acommunity in this State, 
‘If you do not like a certain general law which will control all 
alike, we will let you decide upon it yourselves... Why, we might 
as well propose that the city of New York shall decide for itself 
whether gambling shall be carried on in that city. You might 
as well leave it to the village of Saratoga to say whether gam, 
bling shall be permitted here and nowhere else in the State.” 
Senator Miller was followed by others, including Seaator 
O'Connor, and then Mr. Hamilton Fish, who had been 
holding a harried consultation with Mr. Platt, announced 
that while the Committee on Resolutions had looked upon 
the question as only a local one, they were not prepared to 
dispute the position taken by Senator Miller, and would 
accept this as a part of the platform. There was a great 
round of applause, and it was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote. A resolution indorsing the administration of 
Governor Morton and expressing the hope that he would 
be presented next year as the choice of the representatives 
of the Empire State for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, was offered early in tne Convention and 
promptly adopted. As tothe nominations, the old ticket 
was reuamed. An effort to enlarge the State Committee 
was set aside, and contesting delegatious from this city, 
repre-enting the anti-machine element, were refused 
recognition. 

.... The Cotton States and Internativaal Exposition at 
Atlanta was opened September 18th by President Cleve- 
land, by special wire trom Buzzard’s Bay. President 
Collier made a happy opening address, and was followed 
by Mrs. Joseph Thompson on behalf ot the women, and by 
Judge Emory Speer. Kut the speech that aroused the 
most of enthusiasm and of interest was one by Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, of Tuskegee Iostitute, whose preseuce on 
the platform with the directors attracted uuiversal notice, 
while his speech aroused the most enthusiastic applause. 
One feature of the music was a medley by the band, waich 
played first ‘‘Red, White and Blue,’ then ‘ Dixie,” and 
ended up with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” calling forth the most 
vociferous applause from the Grand Army men and mem- 
bers of the Confederate Army. On every hand there was a 
cordial feeling of harmony which was most significant. 


.... Last week occurred the opening of the National Park 
at Chattanooga and the dedication of one hundred and 
fifty State monuments, marking the position of the con- 
tending troops both of North and South at Chickamauga, 
There was a large attendance of oificials, inciuding Vice 
President Stephenson, several members of the Cabinet, as 
well as nigh officials in the army; Geperals Szhofield, O. 
O. Howard, Horace Porter, G. M. Dodge, and others. 
Governor McKinley and his rival in the political contest 
in Onio—Mr. Campbeil—were also present, and made 
speeches which aroused great enthusiasm. Governor Mor- 
ton was also there, and Governors Woodbury, of Vermont; 
Matthews, of Indiana; [urney, of Teanessee; Oates of 
Alabama, and several others. 


.... There has been some more correspondence in regard 
to the America’s Cup, the Committee answering Lord Dun- 
raven’s letter, and claiming that his charges of discourtesy 
are entirely unjust. As for securing absolute freedom 
from interference it was impossible ; tney did ail that they 
could do, and all that they were uoder any obiigation to 
do, especially in view of his acceptance of the terms with 
full knowledge of what they meant. The most significant 
thing in connection with it is the fact that Mr. Rose, of 
London, connected with Morton, Rose & Co., and well 
known as asporting man, has sent a challenge for the 
America’s Cup for next year. Toe formal challenge comes 
through the Royal Yacnt Squadron. 


..«eThe Republican State Convention, of New Jersey, 
met at Trenton, September 19th, and after quite an earnest 
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contest, nominated John W. Griggs, of Paterson, for the 
Governor. Mr. Griggs represents the best element in the 
Republican Party in the State, and there is very wide- 
spread belief that he will be elected. The platform in- 
dorsed the national policy of the Republican Party, but 
was devoted chiefly to the discussion of local State politics, 
emphasizing particularly the purpose of restoring to the 
State a clean and honest government as the legitimate re- 
sult of the victory which has already been won and ‘whose 
results have been manifest in the exposure of so much 
fraud in the State management. 


. .-There has been another test in athletics between this 
country and England, the members of the London Ath- 
letic Club meeting the New York Athletic Club in this city 
on September 21st. The Americans carried off everything, 
winuing in the races and also in contests of strength. 


....The President has issued an order, bringing under 
civil-service rules a large part of the consular service, in- 
cluding all officers whose income from salary or fees ranges 
from $1,000 to $2,500. 





FOREIGN, 

.... The anniversary of Victor Emmanuel’s entrance into 
Rome was celebrated last week in that city, and was at- 
tended with scenes of great enthusiasm and with fétes of 
great splendor. On the 20th the feature of the day was the 
unveiling of a monument to the memory of Garibaldi in 
the presence of 50,000 people. King Humbert and the 
royal family, all the great dignitaries and Cabinet Minis- 
ters and numerous deputations occupied places of honor. 
The address by Premier Crispi was tollowed by a proces- 
sion, including delegations from the provincial communes, 
pupilsin the schools, military, political and working men’s 
societies, etc. The embassies of the United States and 
Great Britain were the only ones that displayed flags, all 
the others abstaining from any participation in the fétes. 
On the 22d a monument was dedicated to Count Cavour. 
In thisconnection considerable interest has been aroused 
by the declaration of Menotti, the son of Garibaldi, that he 
will no longer support the present Government, in view of 
its refusal to grant amnesty to political prisoners. 


...- There have been two serious naval disasters, one the 
loss of the Netherlands-American liner “ Edam,” in a col- 
lision on the southern coast of England. Passengers and 
crew were saved. The other the loss by collision of a Span- 
ish cruiser in the harbor of Havana, in which thirty-five 
lives were lost, the,greater part of the crew being saved. 


.... There have been conflicting reports in regard to Tur- 
key, some asserting that the Powers have accepted the 
proposals submitted by the Porte, othere that the Porte 
has accepted the proposals of the Powers, and others that 
no settlement whatever has been reached. 


....Tne war in Madagascar continues without special 
change. It is reported that a second expedition is to be 
organized, and to endeavor to reaca Antananarivo by way 
of tamatave. Reports continue to come of the cruelty of 
the Prime Minister. 


....Itis reported that the Spanish Government has defi- 
nitely refused to allow the American missionary to return 
to the Caroline Islands, and has so informed the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. 


....-Cholera is increasing in the Hawaiian Islands, also 
in Japan and China, and it is reported has broken out in 
Constantinople. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


No praise is too great for the man who took such a con- 
vention as that at Saratoga out of the hands of the man who, to 
all outward seeming, owned and controlled it, and faced it 





about from a cowardly retreat to a firm, determined and unani- 
mous stand for principle. Ex-Senator Warner Miller may have 
made mistakes in the course of a long political career, but he re- 


deemed them all when he took a timid, time-serving and Boss- 
governed convention by the head and faced it to its duty.—New 
York Tribune. 


....The enterprise of THe INDEPENDENT was displayed last 
week by a series of papers on the progress and present develop- 
ment of surgical science. Some of them are remarkably able 
and judicious, and being written for general rather than profes- 
sional readers, are easily followed and well adapted to give the 
public an idea of the wonderful progress made during the last 
few years in a science which must ever be a matter of vital im- 
portance to humanity, while the effects of sin are manifest. 
Until Jesus comes, the science and art of surgery will be called 
into requisition; but when he, the universal Ruler,sets up his 
kingdom on earth, disease will disappear, and even death be 
brought into subjection.— Episcopal Recorder. 


....Some of our Lutheran exchanges are quite sensitive with 
regard to the charge sometimes made that Germans and, by im- 
plication, Lutherans are responsible for a large share of the Sab- 
bath desecration, the beer drinking and carousing, so distressing 
in our cities and larger towns. They insist that, in the first place, 
all Germans are not Lutherans, there being among them a large 
proportion of what are known as “ Eyangelicals,” and others 
known among Germans by other names; and in the second place, 
that among Sabbath desecrators #ermans are not conspicuous. 
It may be that there is ground for the protest, since it must be 
confessed that a good many who “ have never seen Europe” are 
among the most unblushing Sabbath breakers, not a few of them 
members of what are called Christian churches, tho generally 
they are of that class which the churches have failed to reach, 
and which seems to be well-nigh beyond the reach of the grace of 
the Gospel. We are not willing, however, to subscribe to the 
charge that “the American Christian travels for pleasure and 
business on the Sabbath”; that he * buys and reads the Sunday 
newspaper, and is often elsewhere than in the house of God on 
the Lord s Day”; that he “*dances much, often into the night”: 
that he “ plays cards, and indulges much in progressive eucher”; 
that he “attends the races and tries to win a stake’; that “when 
a beer garden is open he often, on Sunday afternoons, betakes 

hae . * worst of all, sometimes he is un- 
himaeld to that reset ie omslel seat of the Wnurch.” We do 


hat church members never do these things; but we do 
a vy American Christians do not do them.—Journal and Mes- 


senger. 
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PRACTICAL CERTAINTY IN RELIGION. 


THERE is a difference between practical certainty and 
positive or demonstrative certainty. In the latter case 
all possibility of the contrary is excluded ; in the former 
it isnot. We follow out a mathematical proof, and we 
are positively certain. We are informed of a fact, and 
we are practically certain. 

Now we know ten things practically where we know 
one thing positively. We know positively scarce any- 
thing, except some things that we have actually seen 
or have mathematically proved. Even what we see 
we may misapprehend, and what we haveseen our mem- 
ory may treacherously record. An error sometimes 
lurks even in our mathematics. For most things we are 
abundantly content with practical certainty. Whatever 
we learn because we have been told—history, geography, 
science—whatever we read, whatever we hear, we be- 
lieve on probable evidence, on evidence that satisfies us 
enough for us to live by it, even tho it be not complete. 
If the evidence preponderates, we trust it. We do all 
our business on it. “We imprison men, we hang men on 
nothing better than probable evidence. 

And yet in religion men ask a sign from Heaven. If 
they cannot see, like Thomas, the print of the nails, they 
will not believe. But the practical evidence should be 
enough ; and the practical evidence should be the pre- 
ponderating evidence, even tho not completely conclu- 
sive tous. You cannot see God, to be sure; but on the 
whole, when you look at Nature about you, when you 
look at the demands of your own béing, when you 
think what the great and good of all ages have believed, 
does it not look probable to you that there is a God? 
Then act on that evidence. It is at least a practical cer- 
tainty that there is a God. Then worship him; obey 
him ; love him. 

You have never seen Christ. 
Q. E. D. of any Geometry. 





His name is not in the 
You have never even seen 


or heard any man that saw him when he was in the 
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world. You may not feel the certainty that the old 
record you have of him is all true, and you are not con- 
vinced that you must believe everything you find written 
in the Bible. What of that? If you have not demon- 
strative certainty, have you not practical certainty? 
If you cannot quite read the Bible as one infallible 
record, then read it as sixty-six fallible books, by 
you don’t know how many writers—just as you would 
read Xenophon, or Tacitus, or Macaulay, or Bancroft— 
and tell us what you learn. Let it be, if you please, as 
fallible as the contradictory evidence which twelve very 
common men take with them into the jury box, which 
they sift just,as common folks do, and on which you 
hang aman or acquithim. You read the history, and 
you find, by similar evidence to that which convinces a 
jury, that Jesus Christ lived and taught and suffered and 
died. All this is so certain that no man living denies it. 
Exactly the same evidence tells you that he wrought 
miracles and that he rose from the dead. His disciples 
said they saw it, and they believed it enough to die for 
it, and on it, as fact, the Church was founded. Is not 
the certainty practical, if not demonstrative? At least, 
is not the evidence preponderating and the conclusion 
probable? If so, do not wait to make it positive, absolute 
and demonstrative. You will never get such evidence. 
Do not complain because you think you find errors 
in the Bible. So there were errors in the evidence 
that convicted Guiteau. You can find out, with 
all practical certainty, what Jesus taught, what 
his di:ciples taught. Go and learn, and then let the 
practical certainty control you. If the Great Teacher 
commands repentance, consecration to God, trust in the 
Father and his Son, and your own conscience cries 
Amen! then repent, consecrate yourself, believe. Do 
not wait for unnecessary demonstration. Were you to 
wait for absolute certainty in this world, you would 
starve. Youdc not know absolutely that the sun will rise 
tomorrow. Had you absolute certainty that every 
word in the Bible was infallibly true, yet your transla- 
tion is fallible ; your faculties, that must interpret it, are 
fallible. All you need, all God or Nature gives any man 
for ordinary, or for religious guidance, is practical as- 
surance. That is enough. Thatyou have. There is a 
God. There isa Savior. The Bible contains his revela- 
tion. Onaly through the one way of service of God can 
you besaved. Repent of your sins ; consecrate your life 
to God ; trust in divine mercy ; forget yourself ; live for 
others. There is reason enough for this, and it is the 
only worthy life. 


_— 





THE SUNDAY-EXCISE QUESTION AT SARA- 
TOGA. 


Ir was the plan of the politicians to ignore the Sun- 
day excise question at the Republican State Convention 
at Saratoga. They argued shrewdly that it was a sword 
which would cut both ways. If the Convention should 
declare for more liberal excise laws and the opening of 
saloons on Sunday, the party would suffer to the verge 
of disaster outside of three or four of the leading cities of 
the State. If it declared for the enforcement of Sunday 
laws, ignoring the demand in certain quarters for a re- 
stricted *‘ local option,” it would lose some of its voters, 
particularly in New York City, where the question is a 
burning one. 

It was like the politicians, who are adepts in the 
weighing of chances, the estimating of probabilities and 
in the art of deceiving electors, to try to avoid an issue, 
the results of which they could not exactly forecast. 
They are far less sagacious when it comes to weighing 
questions that have great moral significance, and hence 
are not always wise leaders where issues involving 
statesmanship and honest convictions are concerned. 
Ata conference of practical politicians, in which Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt, the boss, was, of course, a shining 
light, it was decided on the eve of the Convention to 
make no reference in the platform whatever to the 
Sunday-excise matter, which the reform movement has 
made so prominent in this city. This was against the 
protest of representatives of the rural voters, who, of 
course, make up the great body of electors in this State. 

The Platform Committee reported the usual resolu- 
tions, which dealt with National and State questions in a 
more or less satifactory manner ; but there was not one 
word about the enforcement of the law by Commissioner 
Roosevelt and his fellow Police Commissioners in this 
city. It should be the glory of the Republican Party 
that Mayor Strong and the Police Commissioners 
on coming into power in a city which had been domi- 
nated by corrupt methods, inaugurated a genuine and 
thorough reform, enforcing the law without partiality, 
and giving the people of the city what they never had 
before—a quiet and orderly Sunday. But those who 
think more of the saloon and its interests than of Sunday 
and its interests had attacked Commissioner Roosevelt 
with great bitterness. Some of these were Republicans, 
and many of the delegates to the Convention from this 
city thought it would be disastrous to say a single 
word for the reform administration. German-Americans, 
they said, would leave the party by the thousand, and 
they could see but one way of dealing with the matter, 
and that was to look the difficulty boldly in the face and 
pass on. , 

But there were men in the Convention who understood 
far better the character of the people who goto make up 


_brethren, with one flag and one country, 
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the Republican Party in the State of New York. They 
understood far better what is involved in the Sunday- 
excise question. They knew that the Republican Party, 
whatever the State Convention might see fit to say, would 
have to meet the question in the next campaign. As 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew said afterward, ‘‘the Repub. 
lican Party was faced with this issue just as bluntly as 
the prison walls confront an imprisoned man.” Ex 
Senator Warner Miller saw with a larger view than the 
balancing, trimming politician is capable of, and, after 
the platform had been adopted, he arose in the Conven- 
tion to offer an additional plank, He made a powerful 
appeal to the delegates to declare the convictions of the 
Republican Party. He characterized as cowardice the 
decision to dodge the issue, and warned the Convention 
that it could not succeed in the attempt. Referring to 
the position of Senator Hill against the enforcement of 
the Sunday law, he denounced it as infamous, and de- 
clared that the Republican Party must stand for the 
enforcement of the law and for the proper observance of 
Sunday. The resolution he offered was as follows : 

‘*We favor the maintenance of the Sunday laws in the 

interests of labor and morality.” 
Mr. Miller’s appeal was a bold and impressive one, and 
it went to the heart of the Convention. After Senator 
O'Connor, who is a Roman Catholic, had warmly and 
strongly supported the speech of his Methodist brother, 
the Convention adopted the additional plank without a 
dissenting vote. 

The Republican Party has thus, with a boldness which 
commands the respect of its opponents, taken its 
position. It was inevitable that the challenge should 
find it on the right side. The deep moral convic- 
tions of men are not so easily changed as that the 
clamor of liquor dealers and Tammany supporters 
can overturn them inaday. Timid politicians doubt- 
less trembled when the Convention spoke out so clearly 
in the interest of Sunday morality ; but it is safe to say 
that it is the wise thing to do, and that the progress 
of the campaign will make this more and more 
evident. It has made Mr. Warner Miller one of the most 
popular Republicans in the State. He has not been 
active in the councils of the party foralong time. He 
is not now a candidate for office; but his act at the Con- 
vention has attracted universal attention, and his courage 
and foresight are enthusiastically applauded. We Con- 
gratulate him, and we congratulate the party on the 
service hé has done in its name. He has never served it 
to better purpose. We believe with Mr. Depew, Com- 
missioner Roosevelt and other broad-minded men, that 
the Convention did wisely, and that it spoke in the name 
of the best element of citizenship in the State of New 
York. If the Democratic Party takes the opposite 
ground at its convention this week, which is extremely 
doubtful, there are thousands of decent Democrats who 
will not support its candidates, but who will be glad to 
express their convictions by voting for the maintenance 
of Sunday laws in the interests of labor and morality. 


THE MEMORIES OF WAR AND THE PROFITS 
OF PEACE. 


THE victories of peace are more worthy of celebration 
than the victories of war. The ravages of armies make 
every defeat a disaster and every triumph an achieve- 
ment of destructive power. War is terrible in its results, 
and unworthy of civilized man; but hardness of heart 
makes it often unavoidable. Scarcely a generation has 
passed since this great nation was divided and engaged 
in one of the bloodiest and most costly wars the world 
ever knew. Fierce and strong were the passions aroused 
in the breasts of those who had never been aught but 
Some said 
peace might come, because strife must end some time, 
but reconciliation never. How little they knew of the 
nature of the brave soldiers who wore the blue and the 
equally brave soldiers who wore the gray! Bitter mo- 
ments were those that followed the downfall of the Con- 
federacy, but they were only moments. They did not 
lengthen into years. The lost cause was given up at 
once and forever, and then the healing arts of peace be- 
gan their gentle ministrations, and the union of States 
and our union of hearts and sympathies and devotion to 
our common country was speedily restored. This was 
a@ greater victory than ever Grant or Farragut or Sher- 
man achieved. It is one of those victories not common 
to war. 








Three recent events revive the memories of what was, 
and impress the mind with the grateful thought of what 
is. The Grand Army of the Republic held its annual 
meeting this month in a Southern city, where the Fed- 
eral veterans were cordially welcomed by Confederate 
veterans, and where leaders on both sides reproduced, 
without a shadow of passion, scenes in the great war, 
glad that they have become mere memories, and glad to 
hear a Southern orator say : 

“‘There is not a Southern man to-day who would lightly 
brook the effort of a State to withdraw from the Union. 
Slavery is gone. Secession is dead. The Union, with its 
system of Statehood still intact, survives; and with it a 
power and glory among men passing the dreams of the 
fathers of the Republic.”’ 


The second event was the dedication of the Chicka- 
mauga Park at Chattanooga, last week, There, on one 
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of the most vigorously contested battle grounds of the 
War, where the brave men who fell on both sides fill un- 
numbered graves, Generals of the Union Army, Gener- 
als of the Confederate Army, Governors of Northern 
States, Governors of Southern States, with the Vice 
President of the United States, met and dedicated a 
great military park, twenty-two miles long, to be kept 
forever sacred, under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. It consecrates places eloquent of valor 
and sacrifice; ‘* Chickamauga,” ‘‘ Lookout Mountain,” 
‘‘Missionary Ridge,” and calls up such heroes as Grant and 
Hooker and Thomas and Sherman and Rosecranz and: 
Bragg. The orators of the occasion, Generals How- 
ard, Schofield and others, of the North, and Generals 
Gordon, Longstreet, Wheeler and others, of the South, 
spoke a common language of brotherly consideration 
and of loving loyalty to the best Government the world 
ever saw. General Gordon said the time for misunder- 
standings is forever past : 

‘The illustrious Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, pro- 
posed, in the Federal Senate, to strike from the battle flags 
of the Union all mementoes of our civil war. It is due to 
his memory, however, as well as to the truth, to say that 
in making it his spirit was catholic and his patriotism 
broad ; for his purpose was to lessen passion, restore har- 
mony to the embictered sections, and unity to his divided 
country. His aspirations were worthy of all praise, but 
his apprehensions that harm would come to the Republic 
from cherishing mementoes of the great struggle were mis- 
apprehensions.” 

While these fraternal harmonies from old battle-fields 
were falling gratefully on the ear of a peaceful nation, 
the opening ceremonies of a great exposition, representing 
the prosperous States once confederated in vain attempt 
to dividethe Union, were taking place in the chief com- 
mercial city of Georgia. Atlanta is full of war memo- 
ries as well as Chattanooga. Atlanta and Sherman and 
the end of the Southern Confederacy are closely related 
in the popular mind, and these things remind us of the 
prostrate condition in which the cessation of hostilities 
left the States of the South. But peace heals quickly the 
wounds of war, and those who wore the gray laid the 
implements of battle down to take up the implements of 
agriculture and industry. This is the second exposition 
which the Cotton States have held, and it is a great and 
growing South which it represents, greater far and more 
prosperous than it was in 1881, and with the promise of 
a vast development before it. 

Weare one people, with common interests and com- 
mon purposes. All rejoice over the rehabilitation of the 
South, and its advancement in the arts and industries 
which peace only makes possible. Commerce stretches 
its lines across every foot of soil and binds with a net- 
work of s eel town to town, city to city and State to 
State. Our governors and statesmen, our manufactur- 
ers and merchants go down to Atlanta to see the pros- 
perity of the South and to aid in the establishment of 
new enterprises and a wider exchange of products, 

We wish the Exposition at Atlanta every success. It 
opens with brilliant prospects, and promises not only to 
be an impressive exhibit of the productions of the South, 
but to make the great resources of that section better 
known to the whole country. 


ies 
> 


LIMITING NEGRO EDUCATION. 


THE steady upward progress of the Negro since the 
termination of the Civil War is now seriously threatened 
with arrest. The passage of the Sheats Law, in Florida, 
while not nominally so, is, really, a direct blow at the 
elevation of the Negro, and if executed will, for a time at 
least, work greatdetriment. Theaction of the South Car- 
olina Constitutional Convention, so clearly foreshadowed, 
will practically denationalize the Negroes of South Car- 
olina, and for the time put a very ugly obstacle in their 
pathway. We fear that these two cases are merely symp- 
toms of a reviving Negrophobia throughout the South. 
We wish we could feel that the unjustifiable, un-Chris- 
tian and un-human prejudice against the Negroes were 
confined to Florida and South Carolina ; but, unfortu- 
nately, there are indications that the disease extends 
over a much wider range of territory, is already breaking 
out here and there in the North, and even among those 
who heretofore have been reckoned as the fast friends 
of the colored race. One evidence of this is the char- 
acter of the utterances in the public press regarding 
the kind of education that ought to be provided for the 
Negroes of the South. Even our contemporary, The Ex 
aminer, under the editorial management of Dr. Way- 
land, whose name is a synonym for friendship for the 
Negro, curiously enough opposes his higher education, 
and lays special stress upon the necessity of Industrial 
and Practical Training. Articles have appeared in the 
New York Tribune and in The Century tending in the 
Same direction ; and there seems to bea growing senti- 
ment in favor, apparently, of limiting the education of 
the Negroes, if not to strictly trade school work, at least 
to the rudiments of common English. 

Far be it from us to undervalue the importance of the 
practical in any system of education, whether for white 
or black people ; too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
complete mastery of the rudiments—the Three R’s—as 
the indispensable foundation upon which to build a lib- 
eral culture; but we protest vehemertly against any 
Philosophy of education which will restrict the Negro 
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schools to Industrial Training, or to rudimentary educa- 
tion. It ought to be borne in mind that for more than 
two and a half centuries the Negroes have been taught 
to work under the lash, and that there is probably no 
body of people in the world of equal numbers where 
there is a larger number of able-bodied men and women 
not only able and willing to work, but actually engaged 
in manual labor. In this respect they differ in toto from 
the Indians, allof whose traditions and habits are opposed 
to manual Jabor, especially for the men. Not only during 
the days of slavery, but since its overthrow, the great 
mass of the drudgery in the South—in the house, the shop 
and the field—has been, and is, performed by the colored 
people. They are ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter,” in the Southern half of the Union, while everywhere 
in the North—in the barber shops, the Pullman cars, the 
dining rooms, kitchens and elsewhere—there are found 
multitudes of Negroes able and willing to work ; so that 
while it is true that they still need training in the higher 
forms of industries, and as a preparation for industrial 
oversight, it is not true that there is any special demand 
that the schools for them should be pre-eminently work- 
shops in which the ordinary occupations of life are to be 
learned. 

We suspect that the prime motive of the white men in 
the South who urge most strongly the Industrial educa- 
tion of the Negroes is the conviction in their minds that 
all that the Negro needs to know is how to work. This 
proceeds upon the assumption that the race is doomed to 
servitude. This is a denial of the manhood of the Negro, 
of his equality in any sense with the white man, and of 
his right to compete with him in any of the higher walks 
of life. The Negro is not to hold office; he is not to vote 
as other men vote, freely, and have his vote fairly count- 
ed; he is not to be called upon to contribute anything in 
the way of brain force to the national life; he is not to 
aspire to professional attainment; he must lay aside all 
ambition for literary or artistic recognition, and must be 
absolutely content with his lot as a servant. If educated 
at all, he must regard it a great boon to be allowed to read 
and write, and have a little smattering of a knowledge 
of numbers. His eyes are to be closed to all the wonders 
of physical science, all the marvels of human history, all 
the secrets of philosophy, all the dreams of poetry, and 
all the enchanting inspirations of pure literature. 

Such a theory as this, based upon the denial of the hu- 
manity of a whole race, is, hecessarily, fatally defective 
and only needs to be stated to have its enormities re- 
vealed. There is no reason either in the constitution of 
the Negro mind, or in his political status, or in the ma- 
terial prosperity of the State, or in the higber welfare of 
the white man with whom he associates, or in the teach- 
ing of ethics, religion or history, which will justify any 
such truncating and dwarfing of his education as is in- 
volved in denying to him an acquaintance with the clas- 
sics, a knowledge of the humanities, and a trainivg in 
philosophy. A true system of education for black 
or white begins in the kindergarten and ends in the 
university. 





Editorial Uotes. 


WE are glad in our issue of this week to recover from a 
notebook of Mr. L. H. Weeks a characteristic and thor- 
oughly worthy poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, which 
somehow has failed of finding a place in his collected writ- 
ings. Jeannette L. Gilder tells about the cabs and ’buses 
of London ; Bishop Tanner explains how the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is leading the way toward a dioc- 
esan Episcopate; Hanford A. Elson, D.D., once more 
notes the good old English words which are retained in 
the Tennessee mountains; the Rev. Sereno E, Bishop de- 
scribes the outbreak of cholera among the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands; Mr. M. E. J. Kelley reports the over- 
throw of the sweat-shop system in this city ; Edward 
Porritt gives an account of the action of the English 
Trades Congress and its rebuke to Socialism; Dr. Freder- 
ick Z. Rooker, Secretary to Archbishop Satolli, gives an 
instructive article on the condition of the Italian King- 
dom; Dr. J.W.Sproull recalls from historical documents 
the story of a brave but unsuccessful antislavery move- 
ment in South Carolina; Isaac Dooman describes the pres- 
ent schools of painting in Japan ; Mr. Stevenson tells what 
may be anticipated in the coming musical season ; the Rev. 
H. T. Burgess reports a prolonged discussion on Christian 


union in Australia; Miss H. G. Powers gives an account’ 


of a summer school in Constantinople; Prof. A. H. Sayce 
tells of important discoveries in Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian history ; M. E. Bamford contributes a study on the in- 
troduction of useful plants into California from New 
Zealand and Ceylon; and George Husman discusses the 
distribution of fruits. There are poems by Minnie Quinn, 
Ethelwyn Wetherald, Albina Marilla Letts and Mary E. 
Bryan; and stories by H. D. Lowry, Peter McArthur, 
Samantha Whipple Shoup, and Florence Kendrick Cooper, 
—_—_»-——_- 

NEXT week we expect to publish an historical docu- 
ment of extraordinary value. It is nothing less than a 
diarv lately found in Holland by Gen. James Grant Wil- 
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son, written in 1634-35 by Arent van Corlear, one of the 
leading men among the early Dutch colonists of New 
York, giving an account of a journey taken by him to the 
villages of the Mohawk and Seneca Indians. It antedates 
every other existing document relating to the history of 
New Netherland. 


WE are impressed by the importance of a warning 
given in The Churchman, by Bishop Huntington, to the 
coming Episcopal General Convention. He offers a plea 
for simplicity. He says: 


“There can be no dispute that projects are contemplated 
which, if sanctioned and shaped by legislation, would not only 
affurd lodgment to ideas and opinions, but would bring into 
being offices and officers, titles, badges, marks of rank, grades of 
authority, heretofore not known in the Church in the United 
States. If they would promote or illustrate its apostolicity, its 
catholicity, its orthodoxy, or its sanctity, they deserve to be en- 


couraged. If they are essentially hierarchical, they cannot be 
too soon swept out of the path of the kingdom which the Gospel 
proclaims.” 


We are glad to have what we have said about the creation 
of provinces, with archbishops and supreme Primus, thus 
supported. He is afraid that the next thing to follow will 
be a new Confession of Faith, and that the boast of the 
Church will be its mutability instead of its uniformity 
and antiquity. He says: 


“A few years ago it struck Churchmen as humorously gro 
tesque that a Congregational conference appointed a committee 
of supposed experts to write a‘ Corifession of Faith’ for a de- 
nomination which had been in existence a couple of hundred 
years.” 


Well, we do not know why any Church should not period- 
ically revise its creed. Whenthe undivided Church con- 
cocted the Nicene Creed it had been in existence three hun- 
dred years, and four hundred years when the creed of 
Chalcedon was formulated, and five hundred years when 
the so-called Athanasian Creed was written,and six hundred 
years when the creed of the sixth Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople was prepared. Those are unimpeachable 
examples, and the divided Church has kept up the work, 
and wisely, from that day to this. The more creeds the 
better—and the less their authority. With this criticism 
we wish we could speak words warm enough of the con- 
cluding part of this letter of one of the wisest men that 
ever occupied the Episcopal seat. We cannot avoid quot- 
ing these words of warning, too much needed: 


“Civilization is dogged in its merry march by three cruel se- 
ducers—luxury, frivolity and vanity. They will thrust their 
tawdry pomp into the advance, led by the bride of Christ, if they 
can. She may well look anxiously and puthetically on her chil- 
dren, who are not of this world, needing for herself no meretri- 
cious attractions upon her chaste beauty to win them, no tiara 
on her forehead to impress them with her royalty, no array of 
mortal distinctions to make her majesty more august. They who 
imagine that the Lord’s sacraments are honored or venerable in 
proportion to the barbaric parade of the function, forget the 
principles of art hardly less than of the religion of the Son of 
God, and are almost as untaught by the culture of Athens as by 
the simplicity of Nazareth. A State can have the virtue of order 
without political finesse or diplomatic fuss, and the Church can 
have the grace of sacraments in its fullness without being spec- 
tacular, or effervescent, or mimetic. One does not see how the 
very plain duties of a presiding bishop would be better discharged 
if he were titled archbishop, patriarch, metropolitan or primate, 
or how the helpers in our domestic and rural missions are to be 
strengthened by the decoration of a foreign nomenclature.” 


WE are glad to publish this week an article by Frederick 
Z. Rooker, who is the Secretary of the Papal Delegation in 
this country, on the condition of Italy after twenty-five 
years of the consolidation of the Italian Kingdom, The 
article is written by a man who is an American, a graduate 
of Union College, from which he has the degree of doctor 
of divinity, thoroughly in sympathy with American prin- 
ciples, and who is also a Roman Catholic, has lived for 
more than a dozen years in Rome as student or teacher, 
and who received the degree of S.T.D. in course from the 
Propaganda. Our readers wiil be struck by the modera- 
tion of his language. There is absolutely no vituperation 
expended on King Humbert or his Prime Minister Crispi, 
and not a taste of that bitterness which we have seen, we 
may say almost without exception, in all the Roman Cath- 
olic papers which have come tous. We heartily commend 
to them this article by Dr. Rooker. He makes very clear 
what we spoke of last week, that the taxes are crushing ; 
and he explains that this cannot be otherwise in a nation 
which has to develop its governmental system, provide 
public schools, and which thinks it necessary to maintain 
alarge army and create a magnificent navy. There can- 
not be anything else but a growing debt; and an end 
to this wasteful extravagance must come at last, per- 
haps by bankruptcy. 

THE letter fromProfessor Sayce, which we publish in our 
‘* Biblical Research,’ will be of unusual interest to the 
‘%iblical student. We hope soon to have a fuller account 
of the facts given in an inscription of Nabonidos, the 
father of Belshazzar, about the history of Sennacherib. 
But most interesting of all is the brief announcement of 
the discovery by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, 
of a tablet recording the war waged by Hammurabi of 
Babylon, about 2250 B.c., against Eri-Aku of Larsa, and his 
Elamite allies. We have here the very important fact that 
mention is made not only of Eri-Aku, who is the “ Arioch, 
King of Elassar” of the Bible, but also of * Chedorlaomer, 
King of Elam,” and ‘Tidal, King of Nations” of the 
Book of Genesis, This makes it all the more probable that 
Hammurabi is the ‘‘ Amraphel, King of Shinar.’”’ This is 
the first time that the names of Chedorlaomer and Tidal 
have been found on the monuments. Previously Chedor- 
nahunti, of thesame dynasty, was known, but the biblical 
king had not appeared. It is also a very interesting fact 
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that a seal cylinder in the Metropolitan Museum in this 
city should appear to have given pretty clear evidence to 
solve the long disputed problem of the origin of the Sbep- 
herd Kings who were so friendly to Joseph and the children 
of Israel. The collection of these seals in that Museum is 
the largest in the country, and one of the three best in the 
world, and has lately been cataloged. We are glad to be 
informed that Columbia College has lately secured a large 
and valuable collection of tablets from Southern Babylo- 
nia, which will be put in the new library, and will be pub- 
lished and translated as soon as possible. Meanwhile Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, of the University of Pencsylvania, will 
soon issue a second volume of the remarkable collection of 
ancient. inscriptions found at Niffer in Southern Baby- 
lonia, by the University’s Expedition. 

THE Republicans of New Jersey have done the wisest 
possible thing in selecting the Hon. John W. Griggs as 
their candidate. Mr. Griggs is a man of high character, of 
fine abilities as a lawyer, and of good record as a legislator. 
He has served in the Assembly and in the Senate, and taken 
high rank as a man of deep convictions, and as a wise and 
safe leader. These are Republican times everywhere, and 
particularly so in New Jersey. Last winter and the winter 
before the Republican Legislature made an excellent record 
for itself by adopting a number of reform measures, in- 
cluding the repeal of the disgraceful race track gam- 
blers’ law. Last wintera legislative committee looked 
into the administration of various departments of the 
State government and discovered official negligence and 
much corruption in the awarding of contracts for the new 
State buildings. The official character of the Secretary of 
State was seriously compromised, and the results of the 
investigation touched many prominent personages in the 
Democratic Party. The effect of these disclosures will be 
felt in the campain this fall, and it will be a strange thing 
if Mr. Griggs is not elected Governor, even tho his oppo- 
nent should be Chancellor McGill, whom the Democrats 
now talk of taking up. Mr. McGill is one of the younger 
members of the party, who has the highest reputation for 
his legal ability, for his probity on the bench, and for 
his high personal character. 


WE treated the recent triumph of Senaton Quay in the 
factional fight in Pennsylvania as an unfortunate one for 
the best interests of the party. Our excellent Pittsburg 
contemporary, The Presbyterian Messenger, thinks that 
for once we have failed to be fair, and adds: 


“If THE INDEPENDENT really thinks that this wasa contest be- 

tween unselfish, patriotic citizens on the one hand and ignorant 
or selfish minions of any leader or boss on the other, we can say 
that it is misinformed as tothe real conditions and circumstances. 
The intelligent, patriotic citizens of Pennsylvania, who seek 
neither office nor the spoils of office, whose only aim is good gov- 
ernment, know very well what they are doing, and are not to be 
pitied, at least so far asthe outcome of the recent so-called ‘ gal- 
lant fight’ is concerned.” 
We did not mean to say that all those arrayed against Mr. 
Quay are unexceptionable patriots, nor that all who were 
on his side were bad men. It was at his leadership, his 
bad methods, that our criticism was directed ; and we be- 
lieve, whatever may be said to the di-credit of some who 
were opposed to him, that his defeat would have aided the 
ends of good government. A Presbyterian minister of 
Pennsylvania writes us at length on thesubject, approving 
our position. Some of his statements are so pertinent 
that we deem it wise to quote liberally from his letter. He 
says: 


I am not ignorant that there were some elementsin the combine 
against Senator Quay which were in themselves far from admir- 
able. In most political contests there are some participants even 
on the manifestly right side who are animated by selfish pur- 
poses. But that does not hide the fact that the object of the op- 
position to Mr. Quay was a very worthy and noble one, viz., to 
preserve the independency of the Governor and of others who did 
not wish to be Mr. Quay’s mere servants. When a United 
States Senator says, “ I should like to know how it feels to own 
a Governor,” as Mr. Quay said; when the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, who in making his appointments, had been told by the 
Senator, “I made you and you shall make my appointments,” 
as he told Governor Hastings; when this Senator boasted of his 
power to make or break any political aspirant—a combine means 
the rise and effort of the American spirit, sometimes sluggish, 
but awakened at last. 

Nor ig the issue to be confused by counter-charges or criticisms. 
Mr. Quay is a very shrewd and politic schemer. He works 
through the country districts, where subordinates are cheap and 
accurate information does not always penetrate. Few of this 
rural population realize that Mr. Quay has never done a really 
useful thing as Senator. As a politician he has reaped the re- 
ward of the great majorities in Pennsylvania—majorities over 
which he has no control—as was shown in the defeats of Beaver 
and Delamater for Governor. 

Nor is it generally known that tho he has had no profession or 
trade, he has, on his limited salaries, accumulated a large for- 
tune, and bought a high-priced lot and erected a costly 
residence in Washington, placing it for a while in his son's name. 
In the opinion éf those who are well informed Mr. Quay repre- 
sents politics in its most corrupt form. 

It is asserted on good authority that he and his associates 
spent $200,000 to obtain the recent victory at Harrisburg, and 
purchased twenty-three delegates. His whole action in dicta- 
torially defeating the reapportionment of the State, simply be- 
cause it threatened his power, and accomplishing it by the aid 
of the Democrats, is an evidence of the nature against which all 
well-informed and disinterested men revolted. Saul is truly 
among the prophets, and Cerberus has his sop, when Quay an- 
nounces civil reform, and these foolish ruralites applaud as a 
reformer the man whom Croker, Gorman, Platt and Hill ad- 
mire! 





COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT is not the kind of man to 
falter because of opposition or the severest criticism. He 
knows he is right snd he is bound to go ahead, confident 
that in the end even respectable enemies will acknowledge 
his eminent services to the cause of good government. He 
must be glad, however, of some hearty tributes which are 
being paid to him. It is sometimes said that the Catholics 
of this city have had an intimate connection with 
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Tammany, and that tribute from the saloons bas found its 
way into church treasuries. However this may be, we 
know that the Church is not on the side of the saloons, tho 
individual representatives of it may have compromised it. 
It is becoming more and more outspoken against the liquor 
traffic, and in favor of the American Sabbath. The Bos- 
ton Pilot, eminent for its fairness, has expressed its warm 
appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s devotion to duty, defend- 
ing bim against the attacks of German Americans. It 
says: 

“ He (Mr. Roosevelt] is neither an Anglo-Saxon nor a Puritan, 
tho he recognizes the good that there is in both strains. He is an 
American, in the best sense of the word, and an excellent type 
of the race. . Theodore Roosevelt, American, is there to 
enforce the law, regardless of class or caste ; and God bless him 
in the effort to do his duty! He has resurrected no dead ‘ Blue 
Laws,’ but has only put in force a law scarce three years old,a 
law, there is too much reason to believe, enacted for the benefit 
of blackmailing politicians and policemen. The law says that 
liquor shall not be sold on Sunday. As interpreted before his 
time, it meant that no liquor should be gold on that day, except 
by the favored few who paid tribute to the police or political 
magnates. He has changed all that.” 


These are wholesome words from a political opponent, who 
is a strong moral supporter. 





BooKER T. WASHINGTON has those gifts of mind and 
character which eminently fit him to be the propbet and 
leader of his race. He preaches to his own people the gos- 
pel they most need, and in no Negro school inthe South 
are young men and young women better prepared for a 
life of common usefulness than in the school which Mr. 
Washington bas made so greata success. His selection to 
represent his people at the opening of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion was in every way admirable, and his address was one 
of the most impressive features of the occasion. It was 
full of sound sense with lessons of equal importance for 
both races. He acknowledged the value of the recognition 
which the managers of the Exposition had given to the 
manhood of the American Negro, and declared that it 
would do more to establish right relations between the 
white man and the black man than anything that has 
occurred since the abolition of slavery. It was not strange, 
he said, that the ex-slaves should begin at the top instead 
of the bottom and should prize more highly a seat in Con- 
gress or in a Legislature than the acquisition of real 
estateor industrial skill. He told the story of a ship lost 
at sea, which after many days sighted a friendly vessel 
and signaled ‘“‘ Water! water! we die of thirst !"’. The 
answer came, “Let down your bucket where you 
are.” Three times the signal was made, and three 
times the same answer came. Finally the captain let 
down his bucket in the waters of the Amazon and saved 
the lives of his crew. To those Negroes who are meditat- 
ing emigration, or who do not appreciate their opportuni- 
ties, his advice is, Let down your bucket where you are. 
It is in the South, be says, that the Negro “is givena 
man’s chance in the commercial world,” and reminds him 
that he is to live chiefly by the production of bis hauds. 
‘‘Noeace can prosper till it learns that there is as much 
dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem.” To the 
white people of the South he also says, Let down your 
bucket where you are—among those faithful men and 
women who, without strikes and labor wars, have done the 
work of the field and of the mine and of the forest. They 
have, he continues, been faithful, law-abiding, unresent- 
ful; andit will pay well to cultivate them. The Negroes, 
he says, will ‘‘ constitute one-third and more of the ignor- 
ance and crime of the South, or one-third of its intelligence 
and progress.”” Both races are equally interested in the 
right solution of this problem. He urges upon his own 
people the importance of industry and thrift, telling them 
that while it is important that all the privileges of the law 
should be theirs, itis nevertheless true that ‘“‘no race that 
has anything to contribute to the markets of the world 
is long in any degree ostracized.”” He adds this epigram, 
which might well have a much wider application than to 
his own race: 


“The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory just now is 
worth infinitely more than the opportunity to spend adollar in 
the opera house.” 


We do not wonder that this address was cheered to the 
echo by the large and distinguished assembly representing 
all the cotton States, where the race issue has been one of 
the most important issues of the last twenty-five years. 
How infinitely superior is the philosophy and philanthropy 
of the Negro Principal Washington to those of the white 
Superintendent Sheats! 





WE offer a protest against the desecration of the sonnet. 
A sonnet is something which is more nearly sacred than 
any other poetic convention. A sonnet must be perfect; it 
must have no lapses in the number of lines, in the rhymes, 
or in the meter. No man is required to write a sonnet; 
but if a man does write asonnet he must do it correctly. 
These remarks are suggested by a sonnet entitled ‘‘ Book- 
ra,’’ by so good a writer as Charles D. Warner, in Harper’s 
Magazine for October. It reads as follows : 

* One night 1 lay asleepin Africa, 
Ina garden close by the city gate ; 
A desert horseman, furiqus and late, 
Came wildly thundering at the closéd bar. 
‘Open, in Allah’s name!’ he cried. * Wake, Mustapha! 
Slain is the Sultan: treason, war, and hate 
Rage from Fezto Tetuan. Open straight !’ 
The watchman heard as thunder from afar. 
*Go to. In peace the city lies asleep. 
To Allah, all-knowing, no news you bring,”— 
And turned in slumber still his watch to keep. 
At once a nightingale began to sing, 
In Oriental calm the garden lay,— 
Panic and war postpon@a another day.” 


This has fourteen lines, and that is about the only sonnet 
rule thatis followed. The rhyme of the first, fourth, fifth 
and eighth lines is given by the words Africa, bar, Mus- 
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tapha, afar. Weare surprised if in Hartford the final r 
to bar andafaris lost. The second line, 
“In a garden close by the city gate,” 

does not have five iambi. To read it as iambic measure 
would be atrocious. It is equally impossible to scan the 
seventh line, and the tenth line is quite as bad. These 
three lines each haveten syllables; but the measure in the 
second and tenth is anapestic tetrameter, while the seventh 
has no measure at all, and the fifth has six feet. It is a 
very pretty story ; but it is a pity he put it into poetry. 


WE do not praise Premier Crispi’s private life, and do 
not wonder that he is not admired at the Vatican; but 


‘there is solid truth in his address at the grand celebration 


in Rome last week : 

“There is no truthin the allegationsethat these fétes are in- 

tended to be offensive to the Pope, who, as the head of the 
Church, needs no artillery to secure its existence. If Christian- 
ity could conquer the world without the aid of arms it is difficult 
to understand why the Vatican should desire a civil principality 
in which to exercise its functions.” 
There is no possible answer to that. If purely spiritual 
functions are all the Church needs in America, they are 
enough for the Church in Italy. If the Bishop of New 
York needs no soldiers, neither does the Bishop of Rome. 
Yet some American and German Catholics have been pro- 
testing against the despoiling of the temporal power of the 
Pope: but we do not notice that many Italians talk that 
way. Archbishop Corrigan says: 

** No lapse of time will ever make that right which is against 
the principles of justice and charity ; and the deed committed 
twenty-five years ago when an invading armyin the time of 
peace entered the city of Rome is a sin that cannot be con- 
doned.” 


....-For many years the Protestant Armenians in Con- 
stantinople have been trying to get permission for a church 
building in the heart of the old city. They have been put 
off on one excuse ard another, notwithstanding that they 
have had the support of the British Embassy and of others. 
At last they resolved to take things into their own hands. 
So, quietly, they bought the lumber, had it prepared and 
brought into the lot which they had owned for sometime: 
they then got a supply of good workmen who set to work dur- 
ing the night and put up the building, partially covered the 
roof, and put two or three families intoit. The police tried 
to take it down, but were prevented by the presence of 
the women. On Sunday they held a service in the build- 
ing, which was full to overflowing. The matter was re- 
ported to the British Ambassador, Sir Philip Currie, who 
on the whole seemed to approve, at least of the energy and 
determination, and went to see the Grand Vizier. Just 
what will be the outcome is not yet evident, but all will 
hope that the pluck and energy of the people will be re- 
warded. There isa chance for Minister Terreil to use his 
** good offices.”’ 


....It is almost a pity that Senator Tillman has such a 
good brother. Ex-Senator Butler, of South Carolina, when 
lately asked about Senator Tillman’s recent attack upon 
him, replied : 

** My consideration for his brother, George D. Tillman, who is 
@ manly man, a gentleman, and always strikes right out from 
the shoulder, never hitting below the belt, restrains me from 
saying a great many things that [could say. I have denounced 
Ben Tillman to his face as a coward, a liar and a thief; and he 
did not resent it. 

“If [should kick him now he would howl like a spaniel and 

doubtless indict me for assault and battery. You know you can’t 
keep up with a constitutional liar like heis; and I shall leave 
him to enjoy all the glory he can gain by attacking a man be- 
hind his back, when he has no opportunity to reply. His state- 
ment, so far as it relates to me, is a tissue of falsehoods from be- 
ginning to end.” 
If Senator Tillman had not had such a good brother we 
should have had a valuable lesson in what South Caro- 
lina vituperation can really do when it does not restrain 
itself. 


....In The Nineteenth Century, for September, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali defends Mohammedanism against 
current criticisms. Among other things, speaking of 
social virtue, he says: 

** Moslems are well entitled to congratulate themselves that, 

whatever other sins they may be guilty of, prostitution, with its 
degradation of women and demoralization of men, is unknown 
in Moslem countries uncontaminated by other civilizations, old 
or new.” 
Wewill vouch for the fact that some five years ago the chief 
priest in charge of the chief mosque in- the ‘‘ uncontami- 
nated ”’ city of Nedjef, in Mesopotamia, having received an 
unusual baksheesh from a pilgrim to this famous Moslem 
shrine, offered to provide for him a female companion dur- 
ing the period of his stay. We challenge the Honorable 
Justice to parallel that in Christendom; and yet it is char- 
acteristic of Mohammedan social morality. 


...-Some of the papers speak of the admission of a daugh- 
ter of A. H. Quint, D.D., to study in Dartmouth College 
asif it were the beginning of co-education there. This is 
going rather too fast and far, we are sorry to say. Miss 
Quint has been admitted by vote of the Board simply to 
certain graduate work. It was a special action, partly per- 
haps in recognition of her father’s service of twenty-five 
years as trustee; and while it may fairly be taken to bea 
precedent for graduate study, it will not be a precedent 
looking toward the opening of the undergraduate courses. 
We yet wait for the old colleges of New England to follow 
the Methodist, Boston and Wesleyan Universities and 
show their good sense and understanding of the changed 
relation of the sexes at this end of the century by granting 
equal privileges to all who are fitted to enter college, 
whether young men or young women. 


...-The prize fight between Corbett and Fitzsimmons, 
which has been so widely advertised and for which exten- 
sive preparations have been made in Dallas, Tex., will take 
place next month after all. The Governor of the State took 
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a strong position against it, in which he was royally sup- 
ported by the better element among the citizens of the 
State; but it has just been discovered that the law agaiust 
prize fights, which has long been on the statute book, was 
invalidated by the last Legislature, whether intentionally 
or igvorantly is not known. The State is therefore fair 
ground for such brutal contests. The Texas Christian 
Advceate, which has done yeoman service in behalf of 
morality, expresses its disgust with the condition of affairs 
and its surprise that the pugilists should know the law 
better than the Governor. It advises the Governor to calla 
special session in order that the law may be restored at 
once. 


.... Bishop Tanner’s article shows that if districted bish- 
ops are a desideratum in the Methodist economy, as Bishop 
Thoburn has contended, the parent Church will have to 
follow the lead of one of its branches, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It is only fair to say that another 
branch, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, has a simi- 
lar system, and that it settled a long time ago the woman 
question, which is now a burning question in the parent 
Church. There is nothing in the constitution of the Zion 
Church that prohibits woman from holding any position 
to which any minister or member may aspire. She may 
even be elected and consecrated to the episcopacy. We 
imagine that it will be a long while before the Methodist 

, Episcopal Church reaches that stage of progress. 


....Dr. Parkhurst is with us again after a summer’s 
sojourn among the mountains of Switzerland. He is in 
no wise discouraged at the outlook for reform in this city, 
even tho the combination this year may be with Tammany 
instead of against Tammany. He has a cheerful confi- 
dence in the good sense of the people, and believes that in 
the end the principles of morality and good governmeut 
will win. Heexpresses his hearty approval of the course 
of the Police Commissioners, and announces that the chief 
purpose in the coming campaign should be to secure a 
Legislature that shall give what the last Legislature re- 
fused—a measure for the reorganization of the police force 
of this city. 


...-After all the English lord who ran away from the 
trial with the ‘‘ Defender,’”’ because conditions were as he 
knew they were before he issued the challenge, is not hav- 
ing it all his own way in the English papers. And already 
one of the pluckiest of the English yachting men has 
issued a challenge for next year. Charles D. Rose spent 
his boyhood in Canada and the Uaited States, and Green- 
field people still remember the handsome child who now 
owns the ‘‘Satanita,’ the fastest boat in a good wind in 
the British waters. They say that the Prince of Wales is 
backing the new challenger, and that he has no good-will 
for Lord Dunraven. 


....We said something about a lottery for the Manitoba 
Catholic schools. The Sacred Heart Review replies, de- 
fending it and telling the conditions under which lotteries 
are morally right. It then tries to turn the tables on us 
by declaring that feticide occurs in New England, on the 
authority of an old paper by Dr. Allen. If so, do not hesi- 
tate to denounce it. If anybody in New Englaud defends 
it as the Review defends the lottery, we shall alter our 
opinion of the morals of the section. 


.... Weglory in a man like Dr. Peary, who goes five times 
to explore the North Polar regions, who gives all the mon- 
ey he can earn tothe work, and who adds by his own dis- 
coveries more to the knowledge of the world than any other 
one of the explorers of that dangerous and fascinating re- 
gion. His last feat of sledging eleven hundred miles on the 
Greenland plateau is a marvel of endurance, and it was 
only an unusual accident that made it impossible for him 
to accomplish his full purpose. 


....The Lutheran Workman has the wisdom and courage 
to speak the exact truth, without denial or excuse: 

* We cannot absolutely deny that the Lutheran Church, as it 
is seen by an outsider, i. ¢., as made up of those entitled to and 
claiming external membership, contains a larger proportion of 
_those who do not appreciate the evils of the traffic in intoxicants 
than do most other denominations. It is a heavy burden which 
we have tocarry ; and the only remedy is to candidly acknowl- 
edge it, and to leave no effort untried to bring about a change.” 


....Father Doyle, of the Paulist Fathers, preached a 
vigorous sermon last Sunday against the Sunday saloon, 
and in defense of the Christian Sabbath. The success of 
the effort to maintain and enforce the laws closing the 
saloons on Sunday or on week days in New York aud other 
cities depends on getting the earnest support of the 
Catholic clergy. Itis only with their help that Cambridge, 
with its seventy thousand people, has been a prohibition 
city for seven years. 


-..»The faith healers are abroad actively just now, and 
the cures are numerous and genuine, as they always are 
when both parties have faith enough. A poor Catholic 
German, in the West, is the most notable new miracle 
worker ; and he takes no pay. But the Protestants are pro- 
viding their share ; and there is Dr. Dowie of Chicago. 


----Catholic papers are commenting indignantly on the 
oppressive policy of France toward the Catholic Church. 
They say the oldest son of the Church has turned persecu- 
tor. Whatever the Republic may think about the Church 


at home, it lends it enthusiastic support in its colonial pos- 
sessions, 


....Every one will be glad to know that Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s accident was not as bad as at first reported. The 
collar bone was broken by the fall of his horse upon him, 
but he will be laid up for only a week or two; indeed, he is 
courageous enough to threaten to preach next Sunday, but 
we hope he will be better advised by his physician. 


--.. The report comes of a great French victory in Mada- 
gasear, five thousand Hovas surprised in a valley and 
eighty killed. It is evident that the French are moving 
again, and they need to move very fast if they are going to 
the capital this season. 
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CHURCH REUNION IN AUSTRALIA. 
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THERE are some weather prophets here who think they 
can predict the general character of a season by making 
use of reports from Europe and America. They say that in 
such matters as a hot summer or a wet winter the South- 
ern follows the Northern Hemisphere. Just now they have 
some support for their theory in the fact that weare having 
one of the coldest winters on record. Snow has fallen 
over a considerable extent of country where such a thing 
has scarcely ever been known. In some up-country towns 
storekeepers shut up their shops and went in for the fun 
of snowballing, which to grown people was an absolutely 
novel form of enjoyment. 

Whether there be anything in this climatic notion or not, 
there-is no doubt that any moral, social or ecclesiastical 
disturbance which occurs in the older countries is sure to 
make its appearance subsequently in these lands. In such 
matters we rarely originate, but we invariably follow. 
Yet we have our own peculiarities and hence arise local 
variations—as in meteorology—leading to rather interest- 
ing developments, 

Such has been the case with regard to the question of 
Church Reunion, and in ecclesiastical circles we have had 
some lively discussions that will permanently influence 
religious thought and action. The press, of course, kept 
us posted in the European movement toward Church re- 
union, the Pope’s encyclical, etc.; but s»mehow nobody 
seemed to take much interest in the news at thetime. It 
was very seldom taken seriously. The pathos and humor 
of the situation were the aspects most freely commented 
upon. 

The first breezy breath of what developed into a kind of 
wordy ecclesiastical hurricane, came from Dr. Thornton, 
the Anylican Bishop of Ballarat, in Victoria. In a charge 
to his clergy he claimed the right to apply the term 
“Catholic”? to the Church of England; advocated home 
reunion, but pronounced Rome reunion impossible. This 
roused the Roman Catholic archbishop of the same colony 
to fulminate a reply in his own cathedral. Canon Potter, 
of Melbourne, and other ecclesiastics promptly entered the 
arena. Methodist editors and Congregationalist ministers 
felt compelled to take a share in the frav. Cardinal Moran, 
the highest Roman Catholic dignitary in the colunies, 
“ waded in,” and in doing so made an attack on Protestant 
missions. This brought Dr. George Brown, the General 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, into the 
lists, and at his lecture Dr. Saumarez Smith, the Anglican 
Primate of Australia, showed his sympathy by taking 
the chair. 

The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics already named were 
alike in some most important particulars, tho they pre- 
sented very different aspects of the reunion question as 
it appeared tothem. It would be difficult to find in any of 
their utterances a single conciliatory sentence. The high 
claims and supreme authority of the Roman Church, the 
sovereigao power of the Pope, the crass ignorance and fla- 
grant wickedoess of all others,the weak,torn, and disuaited 
condition of Protestantism, and the failure of all its efforts, 

were among the themes. Cardinal Moran said, that ‘‘ from 
the sad period of the Reformation to the present time, 
many leaders of religious thought in England had prayed 
and toiled that the blessings of religious unity would be 
restored to their distracted country.’’ He told his hearers 
that the result of Protestantism was ‘“‘to sow religious 
discord broadcast, and to lead its votaries to the abyss 
of irreligion and superstition.” He asserted that, ‘‘de- 
spite their humble resources, Catholic missions had been 
crowned with abundant fruit; while from every land the 
cry was heard that Protestant missions ‘‘ were fruitless, 
and their best friends and champions were the first to de- 
clare that, humanly speaking, to the divisions and contlict- 
ing creeds of rival missionaries this lack of results was 
due.”” On such aseries of astounding misrepresentations 
did the Cardinal base his appeals for all “‘ outside the sav- 
ing fold’”’ toenter therein. 

The confidence which these Roman Catholics cherish or 
affect to cherish in the soeedy conversion of England is 
simply bewildering in the light of the general indifference 
shown by that country to the papal overtures. Archbishop 
Carr in one of his addresses gravely told his hearers that 
many Anglicans “ after 300 years of separation and disinte- 
gration, were turning again to their rightful mother. A 
marvellous change had come over the tone and temper of 
Protestantism within the last 50 years.’”’ At the same 
time High Churchmen were sneered at as inconsistent, and 
plainly told that they were as bad as any other “ schis- 
matics.” 

The climax, however, was reached by Prior Vaughan, 
who visited these colonies to colleet funds for a mis- 
sion in London, and who, being a brother of the late 
Archbishop of Sydney and of Cardinal Vaughan of West- 
minster, was well received. He told a reporter that the 
attitude of Rome toward reunion was “that of a tender 
mother, who waits with outstretched arms for her rebel- 

lious and repentant children to refurn to her loving em- 
brace ; but if you think that the Church, the spotless Bride 
of Christ, is going to abandon for a moment her majestic 
and time-bonored throne, descend into the arena, and shake 
hands with every sect or denomination, you will find your- 
self very much mistaken.”’ He further described the Prot- 
estant Establishment as ‘‘ breaking up,” her bishops and 
clergymen being at sixes and sevens even on fundamental 
articles of faith. Of Lord Halifax’s famous letter he said : 
**It has given the Anglican tree a big shake, and the ripe 
fruit has dropped into Peter’s basket.” With regard to 
reunion, he boldly claimed in his lectures that three thou- 
sand Anglicans, with thirty bishops, were seeking to return 
to the Holy See. He put aside any thought of concession 
or conciliation on the other side, except that perhaps mar- 
ried clergymen might retain their wives and children. SIn 
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pushing his own special business he drew a most appalling 
picture of the crime, poverty and wretchedness of London. 
Ignoring utterly all that has been and is being done for 
social and moral reform, he proposed to cleanse the Augean 
stable and turn back Niagara by establishing a Gregorian 
mission, half the members of which would stay at home to 
preach and pray, while the rest sallied forth with open Bi- 
bles in their hands and pictures to show. 

It is easy to understand that such expositions of Roman 
Catholic views gave the comparatively stagnant reunion 
question a thorough shaking up. The rejoinders were 
prompt, incisive and effective. Bishop Thornton denied 
the right of Rome to assume any tone of lofty superiority, 
and claimed that reunion with Rome on the basis of sub- 
jection is unthinkable. A Methodist editor drew him into 
a@ correspondence on home reunion, which was courteously 
conducted and had the one effect of showing that the non- 
Anglican objects to the Anglican assumption of superiority 
inany sense as much as he does to that of Rome. 

Meanwhile, Cardinal Moran met more than his match in 
Dr. Brown, who is a born fighter and on many occasions 
has proved himself bad to beat. He knows, probably, as 
much about the Polynesian races as any living man, 

speaks most of their languages, has explored hundreds of 
miles of previously unknown coast line, and founded mis- 
sions by the score. Not content with defending Protestant 
missions, he carried the war into the enemy’s country by 
declaring and quoting facts to prove that Roman Catholic 
missiovaries only go where Protestants have pioneered and 
made the way safe, and quoted Fiji in illustration. From 
that country the Roman Catholics kept aloof while its 
people were savage cannibals. They invaded it after 
Christian civilization had madeit a nation and with all the 
attractive pomp and display possible. Yet out of 106,000, 
there are now only 7,000 Roman Catholics, all the rest be- 
ing worsbipers in the Methodist churches. 

One of the most effective deliverances on the whole ques- 
tion was a sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Jefferis, Con- 
gregational minister of North Adelaide, which was widely 
circulated. He characterized the papal project as aiming 
at the re-enslavement, and not the reunion of Christendom. 
At the close of a most trenchant discourse he summed up 
the situation by asserting that Australia would not be 
content “‘to be ruled in spiritual affairs by an Old World 
conclave sitting on the banks of the Tiber. We belong to 
anew world. There is no place for either civil or spiritual 
despotism among the Australian people ” 

This is absolutely correct. It iggghe free churches that 
prosper most in this land of liberty, and the freer they are 
the more influence they wield. The reunion discussion 
has done a world of good. It has brought the Evangelical 

Churches nearer to each other,and had a manifest tendency 
to promote the substantial unity of Protestantism. Roman 
Catholicism is not increasing its hold on the people of this 
country. Its champions rarely come out into the open 
as in thisinstance. The effect of the debate on the public 
mind can hardly afford them much encouragement. In- 
stead of attracting they have repelled, and Protestants of 
all shades have been made to feel that they have no affin- 
ity, and can gain nothing by parleying with Rome. 

Ono the other hand the working of a centripetal force 
among members of various denominations is plainly visi- 
ble. There is growing friendliness between both ministers 
and churches, and more active co-operation in enterprises 
that are of general interest. ‘‘Counciis of the Churches ”’ 
which exist in the various cities form nuciei around which 
interests cluster and from which salutary influences 
emanate. The Melbourae Council, which has the popular 
Dr. Bevan, of the Collins Street Independent Church for 
its president, is a recognized power in social reform. From 
these associations the Anglican clergy mostly keep aloof; 
but some of them chafe against the ecclesiasticism which 
they feelto bearestraint. The reunion controversy has 
rendered more apparent the cleavages between the Church 
of Rome and the Church of England, and between the lat- 
ter and other denominations. It has promoted the prac- 
tical coalescence of non-Anglicans, showing that there 
may be substantial unity without uniformity, and taught 
Protestants generally to prize their Protestantism more 
highly than before. 

NorwoopD, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Salvation Army is to observe its annual week of 
self-denial October 14th-20th, and Commander Booth is- 
sues an earnest appeal to all friends of the Army for assist- 
ance in this work: 





....-Temperance interests have received an impulse for- 
ward in Iceland by a visit from the Misses Ackerman, 
Schaffner and Pratt, as representing the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


....The Tenth Annual Convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies of this State will meet in Brooklyn, Octo- 
ber 8th and 9th. Among the speakers will be Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler, B. B. Tyler, Charles H. Parkhurst, R. R. Meredith. 
David Gregg, W. R. Taylor, and others. The annual ser- 
mon will be by Dr. H. T. McEwen. 


...-The Chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrews, in 
Philadelphia and Boston, have undertaken the establish- 
ment of boarding homes for young men who are able to 
earn only very small salaries. They will be conducted on 
an absolutely unsectarian basis, and it is hoped will ac- 
complish very much for that class. 


_...'Tbe General Convention of the Universalist Church 
is to assemble October 22d in the city of Meriden, Conn. 
The occasional sermon is to be delivered by Dr. Joseph K. 
Mason. On, Wednesday evening there will be addresses on 
missions, home and foreign, by Dr. Q. H. Shinn, of Llinois, 
and the Rev. I. Wallace Cate, of Japan. The Rev. Alice 
Kinvey Wright will deliver an address on “Our Women 
Workers,” and the Rev. S. Herbert Roblin on “Our Fe- 
ture.” 
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....A number of young Welsh colonists in Buenos Ayres 
who were undergoing the annual military service, refused 
to drill on Sunday, the only day fixed by the authorities. 
Thev were imprisoned twice. Then popular feeling, it is 
said, called fora petition to the authorities, and so general 
was the feeling of sympathy for them tbat the whole case 
bas been referred to the President of the Argentine Re- 
public. 


....There bas heen correspondence between the First 
Preshvterian Church, of Washington, D.C., and Dr. T. 
De Witt Talmage, with regard to his acceptance of acall 
to that church as co-paster with Dr. Byron Sunderland, 
and itis generally understood that a formal call will be 
presented by the church and accepted by Dr. Talmage. In 
that case itis expected that Dr. Sunderland will withdraw 
from his active work in the pastorate. 


.... The cause of temperance in Europe has found great 
encouragement in the Anti-Alcoholic Congress, which was 
held at Basle the latter part of August. There were about 
five hundred in attendance from different parts of Europe 
—physicians, scholars, churchmen, laborers, men of every 
class and condition in life. There were several reunions of 
the Blue Cross, and twenty-five of the attendant physicians 
formed a total abstinence association. 


....The fourteenth convention of the Old Catholic 
Church in Germany was held lately in Bonn. According 
to reports there given, the numberof Old Catholic clergy is 
now some sixty. Of these eight are stationed in Bavaria, 
which has an Old Catholic contingent of 3,500. In Hesse 
there are 36 congregations, in Baden 37; the total number 
in Germany is 90. In many places Old Catholic services 
are held in Protestant churches. The Prussian budget 
gives this communion annually the sum of 48,000 marks, 
and the Baden Government gives it 24,000. 


....The work on the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divineis continuing slowly but satisfactorily. 
Modifications have been made in the dimensions of the ca- 
thedral, which are now as follows: Total length, 52) feet; 
total width of transepts, 290 feet: width of front, 192 feet: 
hight of front gable, 164 feet: hight of front towers, 248 
feet: hight of flanking towers, 158 feet; bight of central 
lantern, 445 feet; hight of dome (interior), 253 feet; width 
of nave, 92 feet; span of lantern, 95 feet; length of cboir 
and ambulatory, 154 feet. 


..+-President Clark of the Christian Endeavor Society 
has returned from th@Endeavor Convention of the Mari- 
time Union in Nova Scotia, and has a most encourag- 
ing account to give of the cordial interdenominational and 
international fellowship that hefound. The official Meth- 
odist body there has urged that all the young people’s 
societies connected with the Methodist churches of Nova 
Scotia should be Epworth Leagues of Christian Endeavor. 
Similar experiences he found at the Free Baptist meeting 
of Young People’s Societies at Ocean Park, Me. 


number of instruments for self-torture are now being sold 
in England for the use of Anglo-Catholics. Hair shirts 
are to be had at various prices; also thongs of knotted 
cord or steel, called * disciplines,” and wristlets and ank- 
lets made of steel wire with sharp steel points. The use of 
these, it is said, is regularly enjoined in the confessional 
by the ritualist priests as -a condition of absolution, and 
the principal customers are not Roman Catholics, but 
English Ritualists, among whom the demand is said to 
be greater than the supply. 


....-The question of the ownership of churches has come 
up among the Universalists, and the General Convention 
has recommended that all churches be deeded to the State 
Conventions as the only safe and right way. The Chris- 
tian Leader, commenting upon it. says there are a great 
many churches occupied and owned by some evangelical de- 
nomination, the greater part of which were built by Uni- 
versalists ; aud claims that hundredsand thousands of dol- 
lars in church property is gradually slipping from their 
hands, and that the only remedy for it is for the State Con- 
vention to hold the deed of every single church, whether 
rich or poor. 


....Dr. W. H. Roberts, the treasurer of the Anniversary 
Reunion Fund of the Presbyterian Church, has issued a 
statement with regard to the object of that fund. It is, 
first, to cover the debts of the Board, which are as follows: 
Home Missions, $220,348; Women’s Home Mission Commit- 
tee, 3144,.02; Foreign Missions, $174,771; Freedmen, #22,- 
352 ; Education, $3,539; Ministerial Relief, $1,977. The re- 
ceipts up to September 10th were about $65,000, tho $100,000 
in addition had been subscribed. Of the 7,500 churches only 
1,000 had been heard from, and only two churches in the 
larger cities have yet sent in contributions. Of the sum 
received $60,000 has already been paid to the treasurers of 
the boards. 


eased \ training school for Christian workers has been 
opened in connection with the Allegheny Seminary of the 
United Presbyterian Church. Itis done at the request of 
the Woman’s General Missionary Society, and is for the 
special accommodation of those who desire to prepare 
tnemselves for Christian work at home or abroad. The 
departments include those generally associated with theo- 
logical work, but special features are Christian missions. 
with weekly recitations: lectures on prayer ; lessons in the 
English Bible; United Presbyterian extension in the great 
cities; the pietistic movement in Germany; Church and 
State in America, ete. There will also be addresses by the 
corresponding secretaries of the boards and by returned 
missionaries. Students may remain for a longer or shorter 
time and will receive corresponding certificates of attend- 
ance. Tuition is free, and efforts will be made to secure 
accommodation for students with room and board. 


--An illustration of the aggressiveness of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain is found iu the fact that the 
Government has yielded to the request of a number of 
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bishops and allows instruction on religion and morals in 
the schools such bas been forbidden since 1868. A condi- 
tion is attached to this that attendance sball not be oblig- 
atory and that there shall be no examination. At the 
recent change of government the bishops renewed their 
efforts and sneceeded in securing an additional statement, 
that the study of the Roman Catholic religion is obligatory 
on all pupils except those who definitely announce that 
they do not belong to that Church. A letter to the Eglise 
Libre says that, notwithstanding this fact, a large number 
are resisting bravely the aggression of the clericals. The 
same letter gives a number of instances in different parts 
of the country which indicate that the desire for Evangel- 
ical instruction is increasing. 


.... The school for the practical training of rescue workers 
connected with St. Bartholomew’s Rescue Mission in this 
city, opens on October 15th. Volunteers are urged to 
apply for admission. The need for such trained workers 
is constantly increasing, applications coming from pastors 
and committees from various parts of the country for all 
kinds of work. The special advantage of this school lies in 
the opportunity for work on the East side, especially in 
connection with the old Jerry McAuley Water Street 
Mission. The cost of the term of two months is one bun- 
dred dollars, but a class not to exceed fifty will he taken 
for fifty dollars each, the remainder to be provided by 
friends of the work. Among the methods of instruction is 
the teaching to memorize appropriate portions of the 
Bible and their application. Much attention is paid to 
singing and music on whatever instruments students can 
use. The first Convention of the United Rescue Mission 
Workers of this city was held last week, with addresses by 
prominent workers. 








Missions. 


THE PROTI SUMMER SCHOOL: AN EMBRYO 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY MISS HARRIET G. 





POWERS. 


WHERE the waters of the Sea of Marmvora spread out 
eastward to form the Gulf of Nicomedia lie the Princes’ 
Islands, a group of nine, large and small, only four of 
which are inhabited to any extent. The ancients called 
them Demonesi, while from the number of monasteries 
that flourished there, they were known to the Byzantines 
as Papadonesia. What an eye those old monks and ber- 
mits had for beautiful scenery! They who eschewed the 
world in the sense of the flesh and the Devil, could yet take 
delight in the Creator’s world of mountain, sea and sky: 
indeed, eschewing the pomps and vanities of man’s world 
may have been an important factor in their recognition of 
the loveliness not made with hands. In Chrysostom’s early 
home, the region about Antioch, hermits’ cells are fre- 
quent: and I have yet to see one not so situated as to pro- 
vide a feast for the beauty loving eye. 

These islands are intimately connected with the fate, 
kind or unkind, of the Byzantine princes, for here the pros- 
perous delighted to pass portions of the summer, and the 
mopvasteries aftorded but partially disguised prisons for 
those from whose weak, wicked or unfortunate hands the 
scepter had been snatched away. 

Side-wheel steamers ply between the islands and the city, 
so that many business men are able to enjoy the bathing 
and boating while going daily to their offices. Many ex- 
cursionists come, especially on Sundays. Last year the 
earthquake of July 10th and succeeding days drove people 
into tents, so that Proti, as well as the other islands, look- 
ed like an irregular camp. Early in July of this year peo- 
ple passing on the steamer noticed with surprise three 
tents in a group, part way up the bill. Asno earthquakes 
had occurred, neither were there any signs of military oc- 
cupation, they wondered what it could mean, and their 
curiosity was hardly satisfied by the statement that it was 
the Summer School, which was opened in 1893 at Bardezag, 
in connection with the Bardezag High Sch-ol for Boys. 
The editor of the Hairenique, an Armenian daily, noticed 
this new departure in a very appreciative article. 

The police were not long in finding their way to the 
house below, and making polite inquiries of Mr. Chambers, 
the Principal of the Bardezag school, who disarmed 
their suspicions in a measure, tho they made several 
calls later. The Grand Vizier sent a special man to inves- 
tigate; his Excellency had heard, it seems, that the High 
School had been removed, and expressed a wish to give his 
sanction, presumably beforehand. It is an occasion for 
gratitude to the Imperial Government, and to that Higher 
Power in whose hands are the hearts of princes, that for 
four weeks twenty to thirty Armenians have assembled 
and peacefully pursued their studies and recreation with- 
out the slightest molestation. : 

What more appropriate place for the Summer School 
than this quiet island where, centuries ago, the thoughtful 
and devout, tho of another race and tongue, gave their 
lives to study, meditation and worship ? Seventeen preach- 
ers and teachers were here from one to four weeks. They 
were men of very various gifts and opportunities; some 
had visited England or America, while others had scarcely 
been out of their own district ; some of them were scholars 
or orators, others intensely practical, like the man who, 
with only a common school education, is at once the 
preacher, teacher, doctor, dentist, banker, and I know not 
bow many other things, in his village! Isn’t that better 
than being a B.A.’ His doctoring is common sense plus a 
little knowledge; bis dentistry is nerve; his financial oper- 
ations by which he carries on a co-operative loan associa- 
tion, thus rescuing the poor peasants fom the clutch of the 
usurers, are a delightful combination of honesty, clear- 
headedness and altruism—we must use this word at least 
once to be in the fashion! Several of these busy workers 
gave regular courses of lectures, besides conducting Sab- 
bath services either here or in a suburb of Constantinople. 

There were present also a student from the Theological 
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Seminary at: Marsovan, two or three young men connected 
with the Bible Houce. a graduate and several sophomores 
and lower class pupils from the Bardezag High School. 
Ove who intends to be a machinist took drawing lessons, 
another studied bookkeeping. 

The daily routine consisted of devotions, followed by lec- 
tures on Homiletics and School Management. drill in sing- 
ing by note, and an English class. Two lectures a week on 
Prophecy, by Dr. Herrick, alternated with lectures on 
Romans, by the Rev. A. Assadourian. A course of five 
lectures on the Arminian Character was given by tbe pas- 
tor from Nicomedia, a city once famous as tbe seat of 
Diocletian’s court, and the capital of the Roman Empire. 
Professor Jejizian, at the head of the department of 
Armenian Language and Literature at, Robert College, and 
an eloquent preacher, gave alecture on Howto Preach, 
and the Rev. A. Constantian, one on the Authenticity of 
the New Testament Scriptures. Mr. Constantian bas been 
at work for years on an edition of the ancient Armenian 
Scriptures, which will be a monument of careful sebolar- 
ship, and will mark an era in Bible study in the Gregorian 
Church, since it will give the results of the latest textual 
criticism. 

On the Sabbath services were held in the large tent 
morning and afternoon in Armenian and Turkish, respect- 
ively, and were quite well attended ; the police and several 
other Turks were generally present at the Jatter, and 
what ever their motives were they always listened respect- 
fnlly. An English service was held at tbe bouse at eleven 
o’clock, and was nearly as well attended as the others. 

Those in charge did not forget that “All work and no 
play,” etc., is as true here as in America, sothe afternoons 
were generally devoted to recreation, The younger men 
took great delight in the fine sea-bathing. Some of them 
were excellent swimmers. The older men enjoyed sitting 
for bours on the shore like England’s Canute much multi- 
plied, only our tideless waters were more respectful and 
never drove them away. Wonderful blues and greens were 
spread out hefore them, a study for an artist’; boats of all 
kinds passed occasionally, and the hills of the opposite 
shore framed in the whole scene. I doubt whether some of 
them had ever before so communed with nature; and Tam 
sure that it was an experience that has enriched tbeir lives 
besides being a refreshment of body and mind. Boating 
was enjoyed occasionally, and baseball was very popular 
with the younger members. 

About a fortnight after the school opened, friends from 
Constantinople were invited to join it in a picnic on the 
top of the island. The feast consisted of two roast Jambs 
flanked by an abundance of pilaff and bread, with fruit and 
tea fordessert. After-dinner speeches followed. wise, witty 
or humorous. Some of the subjects handled were, The 

Work of the Bithynia Union, The Future of the Summer 
School, a Home for Boys in Nicomedia, Woman’s Work 
was, most appropriately, presented by Mrs. Seelve, of 
Hasskeuy. It was hoped by bringing so many workers 
together socially to bring them also into living and intelli- 
gent sympathy with each other and the work, thus 
strengthening the hands of all. We need to stand shoulder 
to shoulder and see eye to eye if we would accomplish the 
work before us, the work of building up strong, pure, no- 
ble, unselfish characters. 

A farewell meeting Thursday afternoon, in which quitea 
number spoke of the pleasure and benefit enjoyed. or made 
suggestions for the next summer, and a delightful lecture 
on Deaf-mutes, by Dr. Long, of Robert College, in the 
evening, closed the Summer School of 1895. The next day 
the members scattered to their various homes taking with 
them, I doubt not, much fresh courage and inspiration for 
the year’s work before them. 

It is a pleasure to notice the cordial reception given this 
innovation by the residents of Proti. Several have goneso 
far as to offer land for a building site so as to make the 
Summer School a permanent feature of theisiand, if funds 
can only be raised to erect a plain and inexpensive build- 
ing. Itis hoped that somehow funds will be secured so as 
to make it possible to accept one of these generous offers. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 








Biblical Research. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN BABYLONIAN AND 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


IN The Academy of September 7th, Prof. A. H. Sayce 
bas a letter of such unusual interest that we publish those 
portions that bear on biblical history : 


“In the Comptes-rendus of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, which have just appeared. Dr. Scheil publishes 
the transliterated text of an important inscription of Nabonidos, 
which he has discovered at Mujellibeh, on the site of Babylon. 
The monument isasmall broken semicircular stela of diorite ; 
and upon it Nabonidos has given an account of the destruction 
of Babylon by Sennacherib, and of the punishment for this sub- 
sequently exacted by the gods upon Assyria. He also claims to 
be the true successor and representative (naspar) of Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Nergal-sharezer, whose sons, Evil-Merodach and 
Labasi-Marduk (Laborosoarchod), violated the commands of 
Heaven, and were consequently rejected by Bel. Of Labasi- 
Marduk it is said that he was ‘a child’ who ‘ ascended the throne 
contrary to the wish of the gods.” The name of Assyriais ex- 
pressed by a compound ideograph hitherto unknown—sU-GA-BUR 
(or Rugga-bur, * the sammit of the rock ?’). 

“ Dr. Sheil believes that, in the account of the punishment in- 
flicted upon Assyria, we have for the first time a native descrip- 
tion of the overthrow of Nineveh. I do not feel sure, however. 
that heis right. At all events, his view is based on an erroneous 
translation of the thirteenth line of the second column, where 
he has turned the verb irida (‘he descendei’) into part of the 
name of the King of the Manda, or Nomads. The name of the 
king, however, is Tukté, which is evidently the same as that of 
Tukdammé, King of the Manda, and the antagonist of Assur- 
bani-pal, which has been discovered by Professor Strong. 

“ The passage relating to the punishment of Assyria is as fol- 
lows: 


see 
. 


He gave bim an ally, he granted him a comrade ; the 
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kin of the peo ponple of the » Manda. who had norival, he satncted 
is command. he caused him to march to his aid; above and 
below. to the right and to wy ke left. like a flood he ravaged ; aven 
ing Babylon, Tukté. the King of the people of Manda, descend 
fearlessly; he destroyed the temples of Assyria, all of them ; and 
the cities on the froutier of Babylonia which were hostile to the 
King of Babylonia and went = to his help did he destroy, and 
none of their shrines did he spare; be devastated their towns. 
wo Ki ae of Babylon fulfitled hike a deluge the command of 
erod 

“Light is thrown upon this account by the mutilated inscrip- 
tion of the Assur-bant-pal, published by Professor Strong in the 
Journal Asiatique (9th Ser., vol ii), in which reference is made to 
the overthrow of * Tukdammé, King of the people of the Manda, 
that limb of Satan’ (tabnit Tiama!). I have already identified 
Tukdammé, or Tugdammé, with the Lygdamis of Strabo (i, 3, 16), 
who states that he made his way into Lydia with a horde of 
Kimmerians, who captured Sardes, tho he himself remained in 
Cilicia, where he lost his life. We know from the inscriptions of 
Esar-haddon that the Kimmerians were called Manda by the 
Assyrians, Teuspa or Teispes,the Kimmerian prince, being said 
to be of ‘ the people of the Manda.’ Assur-bani-pal further as- 
serts that he had defeated the forces of Sanda-ksatru, the son of 
Tugdammé, who had been appointed to his father’s * couch’ or 
throne. The second element in the name of Sanda-ksatru is that 
which we have in the Persian Arta-xerxes, while Sanda is the 
Cilician god Sandon. The inscription of Assur-bani-pal is ad- 
dressed to Merodach, ‘ the King of Babylon, the lord of E-Sagila,’ 
and belongs to the latter part of his reign, when the Babylonian 
rebellion had been crushed, and he was King of Babylonia as 
well as of Assyria. Unless, therefore, we suppose that the son 
and successor of Sanda-ksatru bore the same name as his father, 
it would seem that the invasion of Assyria described by Naboni- 
dos was that referred to by Assur-bani-pl, and corresponded to 
the first siege of Nineveh by the Medes spoken of by Herodotus. 
At all events, Dr. Scheil’s view cannot be made to harmonize 
with the Greek accounts, which all agree in making Kyaxares 
the destroyer of Nineveh. 

“T pave left myself but little space for drawing attention to a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Aus der babylonischen Aitertumskunde,’ by 
Professor Hommel, which is brimful of new facts and sugges- 
tions in regard toearly Babylonian history. It will be a surprise 
to many to learn that 6,000 years ago Babylonia was already en- 
gaged in active trade with Arabia, Syria and the highlands of 
Kurdistan. Perhaps one of the most interesting facts brought to 
light by the professor is that Ine-Sin, who was King of Ur about 
B.C 2500, or earlier, and in whose reign portions of the great Baby- 
Jonian works on astronomy were compiled, subdued both Kimas, 
or Central Arabia, and Zemar in Phenicia (see Gen. 10: 18), while 

his daughter was patesi or high-priestess of Anzan in Elam and 
Markhaskhi in Northern Syria, where the Hittites were already 
astir. Still more interesting is the remarkable discovery made 
by Mr. Pinches of a tablet recording the war waged by Kham- 
murabi of Babylon (B.c. 2250) against Eri-Aku, or Arioch, of 
Larsa, and his Elamite allies, which ended in the rise of a united 
monarchy. in Babylonia,with Babylon as its capital. Among the 
opponents of Khammurabi mention is made of Kudur-lagamar, 
the Elamite, Eri-Aku, and Tudkhal, the Tidal of the Book of 
Genesis. 

* Before I conclude [ must advert briefly to a discovery of my 
own. Inow know to what language and people the name of the 
Hyksos god Sutekh belongs. It is Kassite; and the suggestion 
of Dr. Brugsch is thus confirmed which brought the Hyksos from 
the mountains of Elam. A Babylonian seal cylinder (No. 391) in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, bears an inscription 
which shows that it belonged to ‘ Uzi-Sutakh, son of the Kassite 
(Kassu), the servant of Burna-buryas,’ a king of the Kassite 
dynasty, who ruled over Babylonia B.c. 1400. The name of Su- 
takh is preceded by the determinative of divinity. We can now 
understand why it is that the name has never been found in 
Syria or in the lists of Babylonian divinities, and we can further 
infer that the Hyksos leaders were of Kassite origin. The Hyk- 
sos invasion of Egypt, accordingly, would have formed part of 
that general movement which led to the rise of the Kassite dy- 
nasty in Babylonia.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 6TH. 
THE TIME OF THE JUDGES.—JupGEs 2: 1-12, 16, 





GOLDEN TExT.—‘* The Lord raised up judges which de- 
livered them.”—JUDGES 2: 16. 

NoTEs.—** The angel of the Lord.”—The form of the 
theophany ; that is, God’s appearance in a visible form, is 
called the angel of the Lord. “From Gilgal to 
auntie: ”_Gilgal has been described, Josh. 4: 19, 20; 

: 10. It is where the Israelites had their first halting 
eee and religious worship after crossing the Jordan. 
There the tabernacle and ark were, be.ween Jordan and 
Jericho. ‘‘Bochim” is probably a copyist’s error for 
Bethel, which the Greek Version preserves. The appear- 
ance of the angel at Bethel was proof that it was the holy 
place, and now the tabernacle could be moved toa safer, 
more central position. “ And he said.’’—This speech 
of the angel was made up of quotations from the previous 
books, and it is a pity they are not put in quotation marks. 
“« Make no covenant.’’—Literally, ‘‘ Cut no covenant.” 
For the method of making a covenant see Jer. 34: 18, and 
Gen. 15: 10. This is quoted from Ex. 34: 12, 13. a 
will not drive them out.’’—See Num. 33 : 55. ** Bochim.” 
—Meaning weepers. ‘Now when Joshua.’’—Here be- 
gins a new section of the book. The first five verses 
are tbrown ion, and have no definite connection, 
and we are not informed when this happened. But 
now the connection becomes clear, giving the transi- 
tion from the history of Joshua’s conquest to the time of 
the Judges. It will be found -to be substantially repeated 
from Josh. 24: 28-31. “AU the great work of the Lord.” 
—From the time of the going out of Egypt, waen they were 
children. “One hundred and ten years old.’ —Just 
the age of Joseph at his death. “Timnath-heres.”’—In 
Josh. 19: 50; 24: 30, it is Timnath-serah, by transposition 
of the letters. Heres was a name of the sun-god, and so 
became offensive to the pious Jews, and was changed to 
Seruh. There is a modern Tibneh, corresponding to Tim- 
hath, where are ruins of an old grave popularly called 
Tomb of Joshua. ** Served the Baalim,”’ or the Baals. 
There were different gods of the name of Baal, as Baal- 
zebub, Baal-gad, etc. Or it may refer to the many images 
of Baal. The entire lesson is in the style of Deuteronomy, 
written for religious rather than historical instruction. 



































THE INDEPENDENT. 


Instruction.—The ark and tabernacle were moved from 
Gilgal to Bethel, afterward to Shiloh, latest of all to Jeru- 
salem. So now churches have to be moved for convenience 
of access to population. It does not follow because the 
churches are moved from thinly settled districts that reli- 
gion is declining. It may be improving elsewhere. 

It is profitable to recall one’s national history, to see how 
God has led us, the mercies he has granted, and remember 
his promises and our duties. 

To no people has God given more mercies than to us. 
We have freedom and a goodly land. We ought to be very 
grateful and obedient. We, too, have been brought out of 
bondage. Our fathers left England, or Ireland, or Ger- 
many, or Russia, or Italy, to escape some sort of oppressive 
conditions. We ought to be pious and patriotic. 

God’s promises were all conditional. They hold to us 
justso long as we hold to God, and no longer. 

The Israelites were to make no compromise with idol- 
atry. So weare to make no compromise with ungodli- 
ness. Weare to fight it allthe time, whether it be the 
saloon, or corruption in politics, or Tammany methods, or 
gambling, or oppression of the poor. Our idolatry bas 
many modern forms. 

The people wept, and then sacrificed ; and that was all. 
They continued to serve the Lord and idols also. So now 
it does no good for a man to go to church and yet keep a 
saloon, or rent a house for a saloon, or to be a dishonest 
lawyer or merchant, or to be a slanderer, or impure or 
vulgar in his speech, or petulant. 

We see the influence of one or two great and good men 
like Joshua and Moses. They influence thousands of 
others. Itisa great blessing to a people when God gives 
it influential men who have a burning desire to lead the 
people right, to whom duty is law, who can reform a cor- 
rupt city by telling people what they ought to do. 

A hundred and ten years is a long life; but it must come 
to an end at last. Nothing else is so certain as that we 
must die, and nathing so uncertain as the time when. 

We have here described a time of general corruption. 
The great good men had died. The wicked Canaanites 
were living close to them. They visited them, married 
with them, saw them worsiip idols, then some of them 
did the same, and, when nothing happened, others did the 
same, till idolatry became general. Then came oppression 
and ruin, and then repentance. 

They tried to serve God and Baal. 
There is no compromise. We must do right or wrong, rot 
both. We must make our choice and take the results. 

We have here the account of the long suffering mercy of 
Jehovah. He pitied bis people and raised them up judges 
to deliver them, just as when a city now gets a bad and 
corrupt government, he raises up a Parkhurst and Roose- 

velt to save it. 


We cannot do that. 








Charities. 


St. LUKE’s HOSPITAL, in this city, is to receive the largest 
gift ever bequeathed to it in the form of a legacy of 
$200,000, the sum to be devoted to the establishment and 
maintenance of a ward for consumptive sewing women. 
This munificent legacy comes to St. Luke’s through the 
provisions of the will of the Jate Rufus Waterhouse, who 
died on June 14th, and will be called the Mary S. Water- 
house Memorial, in honor of his wife, who died of con- 
sumption four years ago. The hospital will receive still 
further benefit by a large sum in the future, as the princi- 
pal of four trusts of $10,000 each will be added to the 
Waterhouse Memorial Fund on the death of. the four per- 
sons who are to receive the income during their lives. The 
entire residue of the property is given to the trustees of 
the hospital, and this, together with the principal of the 
other trust funds, will constitute this memorial fund. Mr. 
Waterhouse had in his employ about one hundred and 
fifty young women occupied in sewing, and noticing that 
many of them contracted this dread disease, he determined 
that he would do allin his power to enable them to secure 
prompt treatment in an early stage of the disease. The 
House of Rest for Consumptives, at Tremont, which is 
consolidated with St. Luke’s Hospital, now accommodates 
forty-two patients; and the fund now at the disposal of 
the trustees will enlarge the facilities of the new buildings 
to be erected on Morningside Heights. 


..-The will of the late Dr. William Mack, of Salem, 
Mass., contains the following bequests: American Unita- 
rian Association, $35,000, to be added to an equal sum given 
by his sister Elizabeth, and considered as the legacy of 
Harriet O. Mack ; Massachusetts Medical Benevolent So 
ciety, $1,000, and to the city of Salem Lodge Hill, in North 
Salem, for park purposes. The residue of the estate is left 
in trust, the income, after payment of a few private be- 
quests, to be divided between the Essex Institute and the 
Salem Fraternity. Upon the death of the persons receiv- 
ing annuities, $20,000 of this residue is to be paid to the 
Salem Fraternity for the establishment of coffee rooms, 
the balauce to be divided equally between the Salem Fra- 
ternity and the Essex Institute. 


..The will of the late Eustace C. Fitz, of Boston, Mass., 
makes these public bequests, amounting to 350,000, but 
conditional upon the estate beipg over $750,000: ‘* $5,000 
each to Brown University, Providence, and Colby Univer- 
sity, Waterville, Me , and $10,000 each to Wellesley College, 
Newton Theological Institution, American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, Boston, and the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, New York. 


.. By the will of the late Mrs. Eleanor Myer, of tbe Re- 
formed church of Katsbaan, N. Y., the following religious 
and benevolent bequests are made: American Tract Socie- 
ty, $1,000; American Bible Society, $1,000; Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Reformed Church, $2,000; Board of 
Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church, $1,000: the 
General Synod, for ministerial education, #500; the Wid- 
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ows’ Fund, $500; the Disabled Ministers’ Fand, $500; the 
Consistory of the Reformed Church of Katsbaan, in per- 
petual trust, $3,000; the Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church 
are made residuary legatees, in the proportion of three- 
fourths to the Board of Foreign Missions and one fourth 
to the Board of Domestic Missions. 


.- The will of the late Augustus Knowlton, of Gardner, 
Mass., bequeaths more than one hundred thousand dollars 
to found a charity which is to be known as “‘ The Gardner 
Home for Elderly People.” 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
an ey. ROBERT, Barrington, Iil., accepts call to Pentwater, 
Mich. 
COOK, J. E. W., New London, O., resigns. 
roe, JoHN O., Hoboken, N. J., accepts call to Brooklyn, 


HUGHES, R., Londonville, O., resigns. 

KNAPP, Epwarp E., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

OWEN, Tuomas, Port Crane, called to Canonsville, N. Y. 

PAT@, B. E., Columbus, O., resigns. 

SMITH, J. W., Savannah, called to Statesboro, Ga. 

SMITH, T. C., Frankfort, Ind., resigns. 

TAYLOR, W. H., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

TUMLIN, G. S., La Grange, Ga., accepts call to Bonham, Tex. 

TUPPER, H. re D.D., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

TUPPER. Kerr B, Denver, Col., called to Philadelphia, Penn. 

WALKER, O. T., Westerly, R. I., died September 9th. 

WATSON, EpGar B., Ogden, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLAHAN, W. H., Jacksonville, Penn., called to Elvaston, Ill. 

pee , M., Renwick, Ia., resigns, 

WRAY, . Winston, N. C., called to Milledgeville, Ga. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDREWS, Ep., Warren, Chicago, I1]., died September 2d, 
aged 84. 

ARNEY, Joan W., Lansing, accepts call to Otsego, Mich. 

BRINTNALL, LOREN W., Fairfax, accepts call to Hartwick, Ia. 

COCHRAN, Wy., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Frankfort, Mich. 

DOLE, CHARLEs J., Lorain, O., resigns. 


a PARRIS T., inst. September 12th, Wellesley Hills, 

Mass. 

FREEMAN, S. A., Nape rville, I}l., accepts call to be District 
Supt. of } National Children’s Home Socie ty. 


HOUSTON, ALBERTS , Polk City, 

HOYT, HrrAm L., Pres., Phoenix, called to Woodville, N. Y, 

HUNT, EuGene F., South Ashburnham, called to Conway, Mass. 

KELLEY, GEORGE W., So. Portland and Cape Elizabeth, Me.. 
resigns. 

KLOSE, WILLIAM H., Monona, Ifa., resigns. 

LEWIS, Jonn B., Andover Sem., accepts call to Erwin, 8. D. 

LIVINGSTON, STEPHEN T., 


Il]., called to Indianola, Neb. 


South Egremont, Mass., resigns. 
LOISELLE, J. L., ord. September 10th, French ch., Marlboro, 
Mass. 
MATTHEWS, NEwMAN, ord. September llth, Scranton. Penn. 


ror aL, Guacony J., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Sayville, 


PRIOR, Isaac R., Bryaut, accepts call to Columbia, S. D. 
SMITH, Epwin R., Temple, called to Farmington, Me. 


SMITH, JAMEs R., Blue Island, Ill., accepts call to West Supe- 
rior, Wis. 


STEBBINS, HERBERT W., W. Medford, Mass., resigns. 
TRAVERS, Robert M., Milford, called to Alma, Neb. 
TULL, Hervey V., Sandwich, called to Naperville, Il. 
UNGER, SAMUEL L., ord. September llth, Wilcox, Neb. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM T., Dustin, accepts call to Aten and Bly 
ville, Neb. 


WOODSUM, WALTER S., ord. September lith, Barnstead, N. H. 


LUTHERAN. 


nas J. W., Gettysburg, Penn,, accepts call to Los Angeles, 
Jal. 
BARTING, A 


BRUNN, F., 


, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Waterford, Wis. 
Strasburg. accepts call to Suster and Lansing, Il. 


HOIKKA. J. J., Astoria, Ore., called to East Tawas, Mich. 
— W. L., Steelton, accepts call to Montoursville, 
enn. 


WADE, P. J., Wardensville,:‘W. Va., accepts call to Floyd, Va. 

WENZEL, G. A., Washington, Penn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, J. R., Chicago, Penn., accepts call to Prosperity 
3. C, 


5. 


METHODIST. 


a. STEPHEN, E., Plainfield, Ill., died September 11th, aged 

EDMONDS, Jonn A., New York, died September I4th. 

DAVIS, NEtson, McKeesport. Penn., di:d September 9th. 

RUSHMORE, LorENzo D., Brooklyn, N. Y., died September 
llth, aged 89. 

SARGENT, Jonn, Renville, Minn., 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


died September 6th. 


BEATTIE, 
Wash. 
BROWNE, G. 8S. J., inst. September 18th, Cincinnati, O. 
ESTLIN, J. L., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Smyrna, Del. 
FRETZ, THomAS R., South Bethlehem, Penn., accepts call to Be- 
ment, Ill. 
JANEWAY, 
14th. 
MEDD, Tnomas, Philadelphia, Penn., called to Aten, N. J. 
POLLOCK, JAMEs T., Madisonville, called to Orrville, O. 
TALMAGE, T. DE Witt, New York City, called to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


JAMES H., Lebanon, Ore., accepts call to Wilbur, 


Tuomas L., Philadelphia, Penn., died September 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BABBETT, D. R., Tacoma, 

Cathedra!, Spokane, Wash. 
CLARK, W™. M., Fredericksburg, 
DEKAY, B., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 
GOODW IN. JAMES, Berlin, accepts call to } 
HASKINS, Tos. W., Los Angeles, Cal.. 
JENKS, A. W., Wéodsville, N. 

Wis. 
PATRICK, W. W., Cleburne, Tex., resigns. 
= MARDON D., Oakland, accepts call to S 

Jal. 


nominated Dean of All Saints 


called to Alexandria, Va. 
Nashau, N. Hl. 


died recently. 
H., accepts call to Nashotah, 


an Francisco, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BENNETT, F. M., Unit., Harvard Divinity 


School, accepts call 


Cc arthage, | Mo. 
BROWN, Wy. C., Unit., ord. and inst. September 11th, Gardner, 
Mass. 


COCKRUM, H. C., Camb. Pres.. Petersburg, [l]., resigns. 


GAMMON, James P., South. Pres., Richmond, Va.. 
tember Ilth. 


KNERSKERN, ey ig Dutch Ref.. 
tember 7th, aged 85. 


NASH, C. Ettwoop, Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
of Lombard Univ. 


PETERS, Josepa T., German Ref. 


died Sep- 
Cortlandt, N. Y., died Sep- 
accepts Presidency 


« Hanover, Penn., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equiviulent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








THE LIFE OF AN EARNEST SCHOLAR.* 





THE first impression one receives from the sight of the 
two bulky volumes of The Life and Letters of Edward 
Freeman is of unmixed pleasure ; for it would seem that 
one could not know too much about the life and the 
views of so eminent a historical scholar. A careful 
perusal does not, perhaps, change this feeling, but it 
certainly modifies it. What Dr. Stephens has written 
about Mr. Freeman is good, well-judged, and not too ex- 
tended : but it might easily have been more vivid, Per- 
haps, afraid of saying too much, he has not said enough. 
On the other hand, too many of the letters, charming as 
most of them dre, are but repetitions of each other., Dr. 
Stephens has preferred to let Mr. Freeman’s own letters 
tell their writer’s story and portray his personality, as 
they do, in their own way. On general principles this 
course will meet with hearty commendation. In this 
particular instance reserves must be made. In common 
justice to their author a good many things in these letters 
should have been ‘“‘ edited out.” Noman, especially no 
historian, would wish to have his hasty, half-formed 
opinions about private or public individuals or affairs, as 
given in confidential letters to trusted friends, perpetu- 
ated in volumes which must naturally serve, in a sense, 
as supplements to his serious historical work. Of the 
latter the biographer says : 


‘However great might be the quantity of work on Mr. 
Freeman’s hands, he never suffered himself to lapse into a 
habit of hasty and superficial treatment.” 


In his letters he evidently gave himsef no such trouble. 
In them he threw off all trammels and gave opinions 
which he would most certainly have revised had he ever 
expected them to meet the public eve. In speaking of a 
noted writer of Greek history, Mr. Freeman says : 

‘““A man who has a tendency to severity of judgment, and 
to sarcastic vigor in bis way of expressing himself, shows 
very little mercy to men, even in his public utterances !’’ 
In the careless freedom of letters to friends it may be 
easily conceived that he shows still lees. Probably a 
sentence in one of Mr. Freeman’s letters to Dr. Stephens 
was influential in leading the latter to give his friend’s 
letters without reserve, Freeman says: 

‘“‘T haveavery strong view about the way of publishing 
a dead writer’s book. Setting aside a spelling book, a law 
book, or a book of geometry, where matter is everything 
and form nothing, I hold that the author’s text should ap- 
pear as he left it. The book should be the record of 
its author’s own mind, alike in its strength and in its 
weakness.”’ . 
This is a good rule, but it should not have been applied 
to such ‘‘ unconsidered trifles *’ as familiar letters to in- 
timates. Itis really a great injustice to a man who, in 
the main was merciful and righteous, to leave upon 
recori such an utterance as this, written from New* 
Haven, Conn., in 1881: 

“This would be a grand land if only every Irishman 
would kill a Negro and be hanged for it.’’ 

Or this, written from St. Louis: 

“Tam much less hostile to your Southern friends since I 
have seen the niggers. At the North some of them 
are fairly human”; 
going on to describe those of the South as ‘‘ hideous 
apes,” and so forth, with an almost brutal roughness of 
expression. We are sure that could Mr. Freeman have 
been consulted he would have omitted these and a good 
many other passages which the editor has seen fit to 
preserve. 

In his published work Freeman is sufficiently severe, 
even prejudiced ; but he is not carelessly, willfully or 
consciously so. He always intends to be fair in his treat- 
ment of individual or of nation. That he was frequently 
narrow in his judgments must be conceded. His race 
prejudices were exceedingly strong. Besides this it seems 
to have been impossible for him ever to separate the in- 
dividual from the race, to realize that while the Turkish 
Government might be corrupt to the core there might 
still be many well-meaning and honorable Turks. He 
even found it difficult to believe that good men exist in 
Wales, Ireland and France. Even in his histories, care- 
fully and conscientiously as they were written, traces of 
this insular narrowness of vision are to be found. In 
these letters they fairly bristle over the pages from which 
they should have been plucked, like the long, coarse hairs 
which disfigure the seal fur of commerce before it has 
passed under the hands of the fur dresser, 

Early orphaned, and starting life with health so frail 
that his grandmother and physicians repeatedly despaired 
of his reaching maturity, Edward Freeman yet lived to 
the age of sixty-nine years, and accomplished an amount 
and quality of work of which the strongest might be 
proud. <A glance over the bibliography (exclusive of the 
Saturday Review articles and those in the archeological 
journals, which alone must have numbered some hun- 
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dreds) make an appalling impression when one considers 
the immense amount of hard work connected with 
the most of them. Freeman did not reserve his strength. 

He bestowed proportionally equal pains on his own larger 
historical works, and on his reviews of the work doue 
by others; not only carefully reading the book under re- 
view, but also all accessible authorities treating thesame 


subject. This added, of course, immensely to his own 
labors ; but at the same time it added equally to the value 
of his reviews, and also, incidentally, to his stores of 
knowledge. 

The works by which Freeman will be longest and 
most widely known are his “History of the Norman 
Conquest of England,” in six volumes, the ‘ Historical 
Geograpby of Enrope,” in two volumes; the “ Reign of 
William Rufus,” in two, and the “History of Sicily 
from the Earliest Times,” in four volumes, one of which 
was posthumously published. But very much of his 
other work is of equal, if not superior, value to the gen- 
eral reader. The bare list of his essays and reviews is 
tantalizing to one who would fain read them all and 
finds life too short even for the things that must be 
done. 

To accomplish all this mass of valuable work, Freeman 
was not only exceptionally well constituted by nature, 
but was equally well placed in life. Tho not wealthy, 
he had an income sufficient for his needs during the 
years in which he was making his fame, and so was not 
obliged to fritter away his time and brains at uncon- 
genial tasks to keep the fire burning under the family din- 
ner pot. He married early the woman of his choice, 
‘* the love of his life.” His affections were strong, and 
he had a family and friends who worthily satisfied them. 
Undoubtedly he had his sorrows and crosses like other 
men ; but, on the whole,life was a pleasant thing to him, 
doing the work for which he was fitted with as little mis- 
hap and friction as often falls to the lot of mortals. Itis 
true that the honorable employments which he sought 
early in life because he believed himself fitted to fill 
them worthily, did not come to him until too late for 
complete enjoyment; but that is the common lot. 
Freeman felt it keenly that when he was in the pleni- 
tude of his powers, and knew that he might worthily 
have served in the councils of his country, he could 
not be elected to Parliament. Thirty-six years 
later the tender of two seats, to either of which he 
could have been elected beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
was made him, and declined on the score of increasing 
age and infirmities, with only the sort of half-regret 
which the grandfather feels when passing by the sugar- 
plums for which his grandson is longing. Another posi- 
tion, coveted in earlier days, was that of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History at Oxford. This also came 
to him at last, and he discharged its duties, tho not 
without difficulty, from 1889 to his death in 1892. In 
this ordering of events England undoubtedly lost an 
able and honest legislator, and Oxford, for so many 
years, a great educator; but it may well be that the 
world is the gainer, and in the end Freeman himself 
also. 

One of the plums for which Freeman had longed in 
his youth was the gaining of certain University prizes. 
He tried for several without success. During parts of 
1845 and 1846, he was 


‘*busily engaged in collecting materials, and writing for 
the Chancellor’s English Prize Essay, the subject set being 
‘The Effects of the Conquest of England by the Nor, 
mans.’ He worked hard at it for three months, 
became profoundly interested in it, and set his heart upon 
getting the prize. His essay was the longest and fullest of 
fourteen which were submitted ’’; 


but the prize was won by another. His disappointment 
was bitter, but as usual with him defeat only nerved 
him to greater effort, and he afterward came to look 
upon this failure as a piece of good fortune. Writing in 
1892 he says : 


*““The Norman Conquest was a subject that I had been 
thinking about ever since I could think at all. I wrote for 
the Prize. I had the good luck not to get it. Had I got it 
I might have been tempted to think that I knew all about 
the matter. Asit wasI went on and learned something 
about it.” 


‘* Thus,” says his biographer, ‘‘ we are in some sense 
indebted to his rejected essay for his great ‘ History of 
the Norman Conquest.’” This is possible ; but when one 
reads that ‘‘ most of the positions laid down in the essay 
are the same which were afterward maintained in the 
History,” one is led to think that the historian would 
have been no loser had the student won his prize. 

It is a little singular that one who so ardently loved 
freedom and free institutions, so earnestly admired 
the republics of ancient Greece, and wrote a “ History 
of Federal Government,” should so long have manifested 
an almost utter indifference in regard to the greatest ex- 
periment in federal institutions which the world has 
known. All during the life-and-death struggle of the 
United States against the spirit of disunion, Freeman was 
writing long and most enthusiastic letters about Grecian 
matters; but we find only this one mention of American 
affairs. Under date of January Sth, 1861, he writes: 


‘*Tam afraid people are rather beginning to depreciate the 
American Constitution because it has failed to keep Caro- 
lina, etc. I say, rather, that, looking over the whole field 
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of history. it is a very great matter to have given such a 
great territory eighty years of combined peace and free- 
dom such as I do not see how any other form of govern- 
ment could have done. So if the whole Federation dropped 
to pieces to-morrow it would have donea great work.” 


This shows a friendly appreciation, it is true, but no very 
active interest, and certainly no great faith in our 
future. After this there is nearly a dead silence about 
America and all things American until about seventeen 
years later, when American periodicals were requesting 
his contributions, and American lecture bureaus and 
educational institutions were urging an American tour 
upon him. In 1878he writes : 


‘** National Morality’ [an article published in the Prince. 
ton Review] seems to strike people. They say itis a pity 
it is hidden in an American periodical. Yet U. S. A.isa 
fairly big bushel to be hidden in; and why did not some 
English editor ask me to write it instead of the Ameri- 
can ?”? 


On October 7th, 1881, Mr. and Mrs. Freeman landed in 
New York, and remained, visiting their son, living in 
Virginia, and traveling in the States, until the following 
spring. Says his biographer : 

“His impressions of the country and people will be best 
gathered from his letters which contain the remarks ofa 
keen and shrewd observer of animal life, social customs, 
forms of speech, nomenclature, municipal and political 
institutions, forms of law and judicial procedure.” 


This is true only in a degree. Mr. Freeman’s observa- 
tions were singularly superficial for those of a man so 
thorough in other respects. In writing his histories he 
was never satisfied until he had examined and weighed 
every bit of attainable evidence. In judging of a foreign 
country, not historically, but as he personally saw it, 
whether that country be France, Italy or America, he 
allows his opiniors to be formed with very little atten- 
tion to the grounds upon which they rest. It is true 
that,as Americans, we have small ground for discontent, 
for, in the words of Dr. Stephens : 


‘“Mr. Freeman looked upon Americans and everything 
in America with a friendly eye; for he regarded them as 
essentially English, and their country as an essentially 
English land simply as England with a differ- 
ence.”’ 


This expression brings into full view Mr. Freeman's 
chief fault as a historian and asa man. He did not love 
his own land and race too mucb, but too exclusively. 
He literally could not see that other lands and races als» 
might have as desirable institutions and admirable traits 
of character, and yet differ widely from those of England 
and the English. This one-sidedness of vision was not 
willful. No man was more honest in his devotion to 
truth. He thought ‘‘no pains too great to ascertain it,” 
and never lacked the courage to maintain it. His moral 
standard, tho narrow, was high. He did not believe in 
doing evil that good may come in national matters any 
more than in private concerns. But he was a hot parti- 
san, and so could see little good in his opponents, 
whether living or dead. In fact, to him historical char- 
acters were never dead. They were living and vigorous 
personalities, to be attacked or defended with all the 
weapons at his command as if on an actual battle ground, 
Not for the world would he have drawn his sword on a 
side which he deemed unjust; but when once the 
weapon was drawn the warrior became as blind as his 
sword to the possible merits of the other side. ‘‘ He 
was,” says Dr. Stephens, ‘“‘essentially Teutonic in his 
whole personality, physical as well as mental and moral,” 
and he adds, as if this were a necessary part of the Teu- 


tonic make up; “for the pure Celt he entertained a kind 


of natural antipathy mingled with something like con- 
tempt, which sometimes manifested itself in odd and 
amusing ways.” It might be truthfully averred that the 
same feelings extended to most races other than the 
English and German, and that the ways in which they 
mavifested themselves were sometimes more positively 
disagreeable, not to say obnoxious, than they were 
‘“‘amusing.” Yet, in spite of this and other flaws, Free- 
man’s character was a grand one, and his fame will re- 
main a lasting honor to English men of letters. 

Mr. Freeman’s powers of work were extraordinary. 
Even to the last, when his physical strength was rapidly 
declining, his mind continued as clear and untiring as 
ever. That he should have lived to bring his ‘‘ History 
of Sicily ” so near to its conclusion that it could be com- 
pleted by other hands must be regarded as extremely 
fortunate, for no other person could or probably would 
have entered into that too little known portion of his- 
tory with the zest and earnestness which are so impor- 
tant, and which he possessed in so remarkable a degree. 
He fell, as he had wished to do, in the harness and near 
his goal. 


+ 
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The most recent additions to the Macmillans’ republica- 
tion of English standard novels are, Ormond, A Tale, by 
Marie Edgeworth, illustrated by Carl Schloesser, with an 
Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and Captain 
Marryat’s Jacob Faithful, illustrated by Henry M. Brock, 
with an Introduction by David Hannay. ($1.25 each.)—— 
Longmans, Green & Co. (New York and London) publish 
in ‘“Longman’s English Classics,” a student edition of 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner, edited with notes and an In- 
troduction by Robert Herrick, Assistant Professor of Rhet- 
oric in the University of Chicago. 
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FAIRBAIRN’S PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
THEOLOGY.* 





BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 





THAT a reconstruction of systematic theology should and 
would be undertaken in accordance with the principle of 
bistorical research, which has been such a potent factor 
and force in the shaping of the newer biblical criticism,was 
the most natural thing in the world. Consistency of 
thought and the nexus between the theological disciplines 
made such an innovationa necessity. It is in more than 
one particular that for the English-speaking churches this 
reconstruction on a larger scale has been undertaken by 
so representative a scholar as Principal Fairbairn, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, who with a firm adherence to the fun- 
damentals of positive biblical thought unites a singular 
openness of mind for the claims of the newer trends and 
tendencies in the theological thought. The substance of 
this book was embodied in the lectures delivered by the 
author at Yale University and at Union Seminary, New 
York; but neither the form nor the material of these dis- 
courses have been preserved here. It is a scientific discus- 
sion of thecentral truths of the Christian system of doc- 
trines from the standpoint of the central doctrine, that of 
the person and the work of Christ, historically and system- 
atically considered. It aims to be and actually is a recon- 
struction from a comparatively new point of view and on 
the hasis of a principle at least relatively new in the ex- 
tent and method of its application. As such the work ap- 
plies particularly to fair-minded and thoughtful readers, 
and in its way is one of the most notable among the at- 
tempts made at present to satisfy the theological unrest of 
our day and date. 

This already indicates that the title of the book is evi- 
dently too narrow—at any rate, can be understood so. The 
fact of the matter is that it covers the whole field of sys- 
tematic theology in grand outline.with detailed researches 
on the center and basis—namely. Christ. It falls into two 
grand divisions or books, one historical and critical, the 
other theological and constructive, the first and more neg- 
ative part being somewhat longer than the second and 
more positive. The first,on ascale seldom before under- 
taken in English theology, undertakes an analysis of the 
theologies of the past as developed from time to time in 
reference not only to the person of Christ, but as to their 
whole character and contents, but especially with reference 
to the contiguity of thought ia their development, and the 
evidences they show of the personal and historical forces 
that have been operative in their production. The histor- 
jcal principle has been given such absolute sway in the 
elucidation of this deeply interesting subject that it is 
sometimes doubtful—in fact, occasionally certain—that 
the actual facts can scarcely be brought into harmony 
with the scheme here so pérsistently carried. As ex- 
amples of this tyranny of principle, we draw attention 
to the analysis of the development of Christology in 
particular and theology in general in the Apostolic Church 
and to the relation of the German Reformation to the Hu- 
manism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One 
great difficulty in passing judgment, or even in under- 
standing the newer positions of Fairbairn, is the fact that 
in the rature of the case he has been able to cite but few 
original authorities and sources, and thus leaves the 
thoughtfnl reader dissatisfied. In regard to the primitive 
Church he has adopted many of the views of Harnack, 
Hatch and others of the newerschool, yet has not given the 
data from patristic literature upon which these views are 
based. If the exposition here given. with all its new fea- 
tures is adopted by the reader, it is done so largely on the 
ipse dixit of the author. It is true that the scope of the 
book is so vast that to have given a ‘critical apparatus ”’ 
would have made it bulky, or perhaps even compelled the 
publication of two volumes: but in view of the fact that 
new gronnd is here broken, and a new departure in many 
particulars proposed, this increase of both would have been 
a material gain. It is trne that English specialists imi- 
tate the German collaborators in this respect when pre- 
paring books like the present. 

That in a work so elaborate, in which practically the 
whole field of historical and dogmatical thought is covered, 
the author could not make independent researches into all 
the particulars is quite natural. But even this scarcely 
excuses the repetition of misstatements which have been 
corrected again and again. Thus when, in his description 
of the Lutheran system of theologv (p. 161). he says that, 
‘‘owing to Luther’s strong conservative instincts, consub- 
stantiation, or the presence of the body and blood within 
the elements was affirmed,” he states something that is 
notoriously false. Lutheran theologians from the begin- 
ning have been protesting loud and long against the impu- 
tation of the doctrine of ‘‘consubstantiation ”’: and it is 
really inexcusable for a man of Fairbairn’s prominence to 
repeat such a blunder. Indeed, the author shows a singu- 
lar inability to appreciate the innermost thoughts of both 
the German reformer and the theology be taught. The 
wonderful spiritual struggles of the ante-reformation 
Luther and their all-powerful influence in shaping the 
character of the work done are almost ignored. They are 
mentioned incidentally ; but this is about all. 

The expository and constructive part of the volume is 
magnificent and shows remarkable fairness, combined with 
closest detailed scholarship, as also—which is certainly not 
to be overlooked—a deep revererce for the work of revela- 
tion, Naturally the investigation is really one on the 
biblical theological character, an analysis of the teachings 
of Christ, of his Apostles, and of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, together with adiscussion of these Christologies 
in the bearings on the cardinal doctrines of the Church. 
Here there is much that is new and ver} much that is good 
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Even where Fairbairn provokes doubt, he does it in a way 
that moves the reader to acloser study of the subject. In- 
deed, his is a book for the student. Those who accept the 
old, traditional, systematic presentation of Christian doc- 
trine will not be pleased with many things here stated, and 
perhaps not with the entire underlying idea of the gradual 
development of the Christologies in the New Testament era; 
but those who are convinced that the historical is the true 
principle of scriptural interpretation, while they may not go 
as far as the authorin many cases, will recognizein his work 
a path- finding book in English theological literature,and,by 
far,a much safer guide than many of the German reconstruc- 
tions in this line. Fairbairn is cautious and careful and 
at the same time helpful and suggestive. His work is one 
of the most solid that English systematic theology has pro- 
duced in recent years. The table of contents is ample, but 
the index entirely too meager for a book so rich in good 
things. 
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The Crusades: The Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. By F. A. Arthur and Charles L. Kingsford. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; ‘Stories of the Nations” series. $1.50.) We 
have had previous occasiovs for favorable mention of the 
series of which the present volume is a late issue; but the 
story of the Crusades is far too intricate a subject for clear 
and thorough treatment in so condensed a form. Much 
allowance nfrust be made for this fact ; but even after this 
has been done we are obliged to confess that there is legiti- 
mate cause for criticism. Such books as these are intended 
mainly for the use of those who have not the leisure to 
study a subject thoroughly—and few but the lifelong 
student has—but who, from the starting point of absolute 
ignorance, wish to obtain a generally correct notion of the 
subject in hand. This fact the authors of the present 
history of the Crusades have not sufficiently considered. 
They presuppose a good degree of information in regard 
to their theme on the part of their readers. This is a 
great mistake, for those who may drink at the fountain 
will hardly care to sip the drippings from asponge. The 
reader who knows already a good deal about the Crusades 
will find in this volume little to interest him, while be who 
knows nothing of the subject before this reading will rise 
from it with a feeling of oppression and confusion of mind. 
At this distance of time from the period of the Crusades it 
is difficult for us to enter into the secret of those wonder- 
ful waves of mental and physical force which rolled from 
West to East during the Middle Ages: to realize how much 
of true wisdom and statecraft there was on the part of 
those who directed the partly religious, partly racial en- 
thusiasm of the masses. The Turk was then a standing, 
and by no means idle, menace to all Europe. To establish 
a Latin kingdom in Syria was not the dream of a purpose- 
less ambition, or of a merely fanatical zeal. The ambition 
of the worldly, the enthusiasm of fanatics, the greed of the 
avaricious, the restlessness of the ignorant, the need of the 
half-clad and under-fed serf, were all utilized by far-seeing 
men in high places to meet an urgent necessity. Upon this 
point the present writers have touched indeed, but too light- 
ly to leave a due impression upon minds to which the sub- 
ject isnew. The picturesque features of the Crusades have 
been made so much of in song and story that perhaps it 
was as well not to dwell upon them here; bzt the narra- 
tive loses color and interest thereby. Some of the charac- 
ter sketches, tho necessarily greatly condensed, are vigor- 
ous and effective. The general outline of events is not 
sufficiently clear to be followed with ease, even by one who 
knows the ground ; and it would be next to impossible, for 
instance, for a novice to distinguish between the five Bald- 
wins who were successively kings of Jerusalem and the 
other three Baldwins, one of whom was Bishop of Canter 
bury, one known as of Ibelin or of Ramleh, and him of 
Flanders, who became Emperor of Constantinople. The 
same confusion, or rather, lack of clearness, exists in re- 
gard to the five Bohemonds who were kings of Antioch, 
and the many Henrys, Godfreys, Guys and others of simi- 
lar name and various fame, whose strong personalities 
still live in the pages of historical fiction, if not so vividly 
in those of condensed history. That they are not so vivid 
here is no fault of theirs or of the truth. In fact, the more 
truthfully history is written the more strongly do these 
figures stand out in their picturesque vitalitv from the 
gray background where the unknown masses of their fol- 
lowers lived, suffered, foughtanddied. The Crusades seem 
but the madness of a prolonged fever to modern eyes: but 
there was method and motive in the seeming madness, 
and, in spite of great failures, the crusading heroes gained 
a great end for the world. The westward progress of Mo- 
hammed was stayed forever. 


The Adventures of Haji Baba, of Ispahan. By James 
Morier. With an Introduction by E. G. Browne. (In 2 
elegant volumes, 12mo. Chicago: Stone & Kimball, $2 50. 
One volume, Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) The Persian is 
probably the least understood in America of all the Ori- 
entals. We have books in plenty about Turks, Chinese, 
Hindus, Japanese, Arabs, etc.; but Persians have been to a 
considerable degree left out in the character sketching that 
has made up so much of literature in regard to the Orient. 
The popular idea of him has doubtless been gained from 
Thomas Moore, Hafiz, Omar Khayyam, and cthers He is 
supposed to be above all things else a poet, with not merely 
the gift of poetical expression but a fine poetical instinct. 
And Persia itself is conceived of asa land of vales of sur- 
passing beauty, with an occasional ruined temple to bring 
to mind the magnificence of centuries ago. In fact it is 
very different. The modern Persian, whatever the ancient 
may have been, is a mixture of Tartar and Sassanid, and 
the combination is, to say the least, not attractive. Es- 
pecially is this true of the region about the capital—Tehe- 
ran. The Kajar dynasty has achieved an amalgamation of 
diverse elements, and the resultant is probably the most 
singular combination of liberalism and bigotry, politeness 
and brutality, hospitality and cunning treachery, that is 
to be found in anycountry in the world. It is evident that 
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such a character could be set forth in no way so well as by 
a character sketch, and that is just what Mr. Morier has 
given in this book, which for half a century nearly has been 
the standard book on Persian manners for those who knew 
of its existence. Unfortunately it has not been introduced 
generally to the public, and the Persian ministers in Eng- 
land, smarting under its revelations, have done what they 
could to stamp it as an atrocious burle:que. Its presenta- 
tion, however, by two firms in an attractive form, and with 
an introduction by the man who has written most and best 
of late years upon Persia, indicate a desire for a truer con- 
ception of the real Persian. From the literary point of 
view it is a wonderful piece of minute portraiture, from 
which not a line, not a word, can be dropped without loss. 
Haji is from first to lust a typical Persian. His ambition, 
successes, reverses, experience of all kinds, his lies, his 
cheating, are throughout characteristic of all his race. No 
man has ever lived in Persia without coming in contact 
with not one but many mea whose histories, could they be 
written out, would tally almost item by item with the 
incidents of this book. Whether as barber, embryo phy- 
sician, executioner, lawyer, dervish, peddler or statesman, 
he is always oue and the same, ready to confess endless 


_ rascalities and bottomless turpitude with no more shame 


than a fish; but be what he may, or do what-he will, ever 
remaining a true exponent of Persian life and character. 
We commend it most heartily to any who wish to gaina 
real understanding of the average Persian in his own 
country. 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle Series has just made a 
notable addition to its catalog in four interesting volumes 
of summary historical review. The first in the series is 
Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Frederick 
Starr, of the University of Chicago. (Flood & Vincent, 
New York. $1.00.) Beginning with the use of fire and the 
most elementary conditions of food-getting, this volume is 
designed to trace the development of civilization from the 
most primitive known and speculative conditions to the 
most comp!ex modern life. The critical chapters are those 
which discuss the origin of language and the origin and 
development of religions. These difficult subjects are 
managed with great good sense and intelligence. Pro- 
fessor Whitney is relied on for a safe guide as to 
the development of language, and the chapter on 
religion gives the leading place to Tylor, Lub- 
bock and Spencer without committing the author to 
avy of their speculations. The volume is based on a series 
of lectures at Chautauqua by the anthor. -——The next vol- 
ume to be noted in the series is The Growth of the Agperi- 
can Nation. By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Chicago. (Flood & 
Vincent. $1.00.) The same summary and elementary 
method is applied to the subject in this volume. The 
topics are grouped and arranged in systematic order. 
The history is arranged in six Parts, that of Explorers and 
Colonists, 1492-1763; that in which the Colonies became a 
Nation, 1763-1789 ; that of the Dominance of Foreign Re- 
lations; the Epoch of Peace and Social Progress, that of 
Slavery and State Rights, and the period of Indestructible 
Union. There are some original features in this order 
which commend it to the reader and student. Turn- 
ing to the more special aspects of American history we 
have two additional volumes in the same series, both of 
the same general elementary and summary character, 
Initial Studies in American Letters. By Henry A. Beers, 
Professor of English Literature, Yale. (Flood & Vincent. 
$1.00.) It was originally published in 1887 as ‘* An Outline 
Sketch of American Literature,’ and reissued in 1891 with an 
appendix under the present title. It has now gone through 
a second revision, and been adapted for use in the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Series by marginal notes for reference and 
some additions to bring the ‘‘ Studies ”’ down to date. 
The fourth volume to be named in this series is The Indus- 
trial Evolution of The United States. By Carroll D. 
Wright, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Labor 
(Flood & Vincent: New York. $1.00.) Colonel Wright 
adopts a very convenient division of the industriai history 
of the country into periods beginning with Part I, ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Industry,in the Colonial Period.” Part II 
gives us the ‘Evolution of Industry: 1790-1890”; Part 
III, *‘ The Labor Movement,” and Part IV, ‘‘ The Influence 
of Machinery on Labor.” The volume is provided with 
useful illustrations, maps and diagrams, and presents the 
subject in a systematic and condensed form, without drop- 
ping into barren, uninteresting technicalities. 








‘Recollections of a Military Life. By General Sir John 
Adye, G.C.B., R.A. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) The au- 
thor of this volume was born of a line of soldiers, entered 
the Woolwich Military Academy at the age of fifteen years, 
and from that day to this has been in active or responsible 
military life. He served in the Crimean War and the In- 
dian Mutiny as Adjutant-General of Artillery, distinguish- 
ed himself in the Sitana Campaign of 1863~’64, was appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-General in 1879, Surveyor-General of Ordi- 
nance and Commandant of Royal Artillery. In the 
Egyptian Expedition of 1882 he was second in command. 
He has published a volume on the defense of Cawnpore in 
1857, a ‘‘ Review of the Crimean War ” and another on the 
Sitana campaign on the borders of Afghanistan. The pres- 
ent volume includes recollections from all these fields and 
the others in which the author has been engaged. It is 
particularly valuable in matters which pertain to the artil- 
lery serviee and organization. It contains some inter- 
esting personai incident and observation, and mili- 
tary criticism on movements and commanders, which 
are valuable as coming from so distinguished and 
competent an officer. The military descriptions of the 


volume are remarkable for their simplicity. Confus.ag 
details which only embarrass the unmilitary reader are 
omitted, and the movements described on lines which ar 

easily understood and followed. The book is readableand 
reliable, but contains no considerable amount of new mat- 
ter. 
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The Bible and the Monuments. The 
Primitive Hebrew Records in the Light of 
Modern Research. By W.St Chad Busca- 
wen. (Esre & Spottiswoode, London. #2 00.) 
We suspect from the breadth of the first title 
of this book, and the limitations of the 
sub-title, as well as from the single star on 
the back of the cover, that this volume is 
the first of two or three. Certainly the en- 
tire historical material, from the genealogi- 
cal table of Genesis 10 and Chedorlaomer 
is left uutouched, and only the stories from 
the Creation to the Flood receive treatment. 
Mr. Boscawen is a pleasant, somewhat des- 
ultory student and writer, and keeps him- 
self well informed as to current dicoveries, 
altho he can hardly be called a very active 
originai investigator. He has given us a 
useful ard entertaining, if not very critical, 
volume, which by the use of rather thick 
paper, and thick boards for the score of 
half-tone illustrations, and wide margins, 
and a quantity of publishers’ advertise- 
ments at the end, manages to bulk its 177 
pages into a large and handsome book. The 
first chapter, on the Hebrew and Assyrian 
languages, hardly belongs to the topi¢ sug- 

gested by the title, but is an interesting in- 
troduction. Then follow popular compari- 
sons,some fully recognized asimportant and 
germane, and others more or less imag‘ 
native, of the Hebrew stories or ideas of the 
Serpent, the Temptation, the Cherubim, 
the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, the inven- 
tion of metallurgy and music, the Deluge, 
and the abode of the dead, with the Babylo- 
nian legends and mythologies, as gathered 
from their poetic literature. In this there 
is a great deal of much interest, and full of 
suggestion, even if sometimes the author 
carries his conclusions too far, and is too 
anxious to present illustrations of Scripture. 
We wish we could give unqualified praise 
to this work, but it is too crude to allow it. 
For example, a remarkable Assyrian hymn 
to Ishtar of 1800 B.c. is given, after Briinnow 
(pp. 32-34). This line, 

“ The people of Assyria also did not know, and 

did not draw near to thy divinity,” 

is rgpbed of grammar and sense by omit- 
ting “did not know.’’ The indication of 
mutilated Jines is incorrect ; two broken 
lines are made into one, and the couplet 
“ On the throne of my kingdom I fasted, and 

To the feast I had prepared I drew not near,” 
is spoiled of all parallelism by connecting it 
with the preceding line thus: 


“ And rest I find not 
On the throne of my kingdom. I fasted and 
Tothe feast I had prepared I drew not near,’ 


On p. 45 we are told that Tiamat, under the 
name ‘‘ Muallidat,’’ is ‘‘ represented on the 
monuments as having the body of a woman 
terminating in the coiled tails of two ser- 
pents.’”’ This is an utter misapprehension. 
Hesays (p. 53) that thesculptured boundary 
stones prove that “ prior to 2000 B.c. the 
constellations had been arranged in their 
present order.’’ It would be hard either to 
find an order in the sculptures of the 
boundary stones, or to identify half the 
figures with the Baylonian constellations. 
We do not kvow why he should identify 
the scorpion men (p. 90) of the great Baby- 
lonian epic with the cherubim of Genesis. 
To derive the name of Sinai from the moon- 
god Sin (p. 64) is certainly hazardous. To 
translate *“‘ Assat ina udli nis uttam,” “the 
woman from the flank of the man was 
called” is beyond justification, as well as 
the conclusion that the old Babylonians 
were acquainted with a legend of the crea- 
tion of woman parallel to the Genesis story. 
The altering of what claims to be the 
famous design of Merodach and the Dragon 
‘** photographed from the original,’’ so as to 
make the Dragon feminine instead of mas- 
culine, is a downright falsification for the 
purpose of justifying the identification of 
this “ dragon’”’ with Tiamat. These are 
illustrations of the heedlessness or worse 
which has been all through soeager to find 
parallels to biblical stories as to cast sus- 
picion on much which the judicious student 
must approve. 


Questions of Modern Inquiry: A Series 
of Discussions. By Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D., pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, New York City. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) This 
little book is a striking example of the 
direction in which the evangelical theology 
of the living Church is moving toward 
liberalism. On the threshold of the volume, 
in describing “the attitude of Christianity 
toward inquirers,” we are told that in ap- 
proaching men of inquiring mind “it 
presents a book—the Bible; but presents it 
asa help rather than as an authority. It 
offers the book as a testimony and a rec- 
ord.’”’ A few pages further on (p. 54) we 
read this: 


“Is the Bible inerrant? Certainly not. Did 
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man ever do anything that was altogether free 
from error? And there never bas been a day, 
from the time the first line was written, when 
man has not been in some way at work upon 
the Bible. ‘Is the Bible infallible? Certainly 
not, if you mean, ‘Is there no possibility of 
misstatement.’ ‘Are there mistakes in the 
Bible? Possibly; but it is singularly exact so 
far as we are able to test it. . . But it no- 
where lays claim to such inerrancy or infallibil- 
ity, and those claims may be left to take care of 
themselves. ‘ But were not the original writings 
absolutely correct?’ If so, God seems to have 
set small value upon that fact, as he suffered 
them so soon to be lost.” 


Dr. Stimson writes elsewhere (p. 93) that 
whilethe Bible is not “‘so far inspired as to 
compel us to seek evidence of the same man- 
ner of inspiration in all the writings,” it is 
inspired so far ‘‘as tomake these writings 
an authoritative message from God to man. 

.. It is an adequate inspiration; God 
has a purpose, and he sees that it does not 
fail.’ This is a strong point, put ina 
strong way, and wholly in a line with the 
position taken elsewhere that such a fact as 
this relieves us of the necessity of proving 
the Bible ‘absolutely devoid of mistakes” 
(p. 92). It is enough to show that it is 
‘*historical, veracious, trustworthy,” and 
shows in it the presence of the “‘ Holy Spirit 
guiding men to write the truth which had 
at first been made known to their hearts,” 
The final position gained by declining in 
these terms to defend extreme positions, 
does not lower his doctrine of the Bible as 
the Wordof God. We read: 


“It is infallible, then, so far as is essential to 
lead men to God; for God's Spirit guided it for 
that particular purpose. We have proof abun- 
dant that it is true in thisrespect. Bevond that 
we make no claim.” 


On turning tothe important chapter (p. 93), 
“What is Faith *’ we note a similar 
breadth. Dr. Stimson repudiates both the 
extreme dogmatic definition: ‘‘ Faith is the 
acceptance of a proposition on the ground 
of confidence in the person stating it’’; and 
the rationalistic definition that it is ‘‘ Belief 
in what is proved.” His own reply, tho 
neither as definite nor complete as it 
might be, has some fine and effective 
points. In general it follows Schleier- 
macher’s conception of faith as the depend- 
ence of the whole moral creation on God, a 
dependence far broader than can be secured 
by assent to an intellectual proposition, 
and far more moral in its character than a 
rational assent to what has been proved. 
The conception of faith as a venture in the 
dark, guided and relying on certain great 
moral convictions which make all the dif- 
ference between the good man and the bad 
man, tho haunting the author’s mind, is 
not grasped as firmly as it might be. The 
strength of the author’s method lies in its 
good sense, combined with the gentleness of 
it, the “*gentleness of Christ.” He does 
nothing by force. He does not take his in- 
quirers out into the skirmish line, and waste 
his time in useless wrangles whose net re- 
sult is a special discipline in the most ad- 
vanced forms of doubt. His method is a 
wholesome reminder that far within these 
ragged lines of danger there is a sure and 
safe ground where faith may spread its 
wings and man find peace and rest in God. 
We note some minor points that need to be 
corrected, as, for example, the statement 
that there are two ‘“‘complete ones” among 
the New Testament manuscripts of the New 
Testament (p. 42). What are they? The Alex- 
andrine and Vatican, tho not the Sinaitic 
have important parts missing. The state- 
ment on page 45, with regard to the author- 
ship of the Acts, leaves the impression of a 
far more serious doubt than there ever has 
been. The doubts as to the Acts are hardly 
older than Frederick Christian Baur. As 
the matter stood in Gibbon’s day, that 
great skeptic avowed that there was 
not a classic in the world whose author- 
ship was as plain as that of the Acts. 
The explanation that Bible is derived 
from a Latin feminine, biblia, biblic, is 
certainly misleading, tho such a form oc- 
curs in very late ecclesiastical Latin, aris- 
ing, probably, in some confusion of Bi 3a, 
a neuter plural diminutive, with BéiSAoc, 
a noun feminine. 


The ninth volume in the series of political 
biographies, ‘‘ The Queen’s Prime Minis- 
ters,’’ edited by Stuart J. Reid, is Lord 
John Russell. By the editor of the series. 
(Harper & Brothers. #100.) The period 
cévered by this monograph on Earl Russell 
was one of the most remarkable in the his- 
tory of English liberty. It began in the 
struggle for Parliamentary Reform. It in- 
cluded the Catholic Emancipation move- 
ment, the repeal of the Corn Lawsand Free 
Trade, the Crimean War, Union in Italy 
and Disunion in this country, to say noth- 
ing of the Chartist uprising and the revo- 
lutionary period on the Continent, which 


followed 1848. In 1813, at the age of twenty- 
one years, he began a public career in the 
House of Commons which was destined to 
continue nearly fifty years, and then be fol- 
lowed by his translation to the Lords, and 
five years more as Foreigo Minister before 
his final retirement in 1866. Americans will 
not fail to remember that it was while 
**Lord John” was in office that the “ Al- 
abama’’ made her escape, and _ that 
Mr. Adams was watching, as he alone 
could, the interests of the American Gov- 
ernment at the court of St. James. 
Ear! Russell maintained to the last that 
the United States had no case, and he could 
not tolerate the action of Lord Palmerston 
in permitting the dispute to go before a 
court of arbitration. Mr. Reid, for his state- 
ment of the Lord John case, as the high- 
est possible authority, prints in his chapter 
on the subject the statement prepared for 
him by Lord Selborne, who at the time was 
Solicitor-General for the Crown. It is an 
interesting statement to read, frank and 
authoritative, but tho sound as to facts, 
leaves the responsibility where the Geneva 
High Commission placed it. Lord Jobn 
was by no means a faultless man, tho he 
was what was ‘better than that, a man of 
great, solid and fruitful merits. He had 
an English faith in trath, liberty and hon- 
esty, and the history of the part he acted 
for them, especially on the floor of the 
English Commons, makes a great chapter 
in the democratic development of the mod- 
ern world and in inaugurating the era of 
reform, which is the great matter dealt 
with in this volume. A sure sign of his 
hold on the English people was that, except 
on official occasions, he was not commonly 
known to them as Earl Russell, but always 
by tbe old Commoner’s name of Lord 
Jobn, under which he had fought their 
battles and endeared himself to them, and 
by which even the Queen in her letter of 
condolence to Lady Russell after the Earl’s 
death speaks of him with scarcely a note of 
apology. His foibles were the theme of end- 
less jokes and caricatures in Punch; but 
they never disturbed the good Earl, who 
knew that there was no sting in them and 
that the more the people laughed, the more 
they loved. The Earl’s private life and per- 
sonal relations, as seen in Mr. Reid’s biog- 
raphy, are always delightful, whether as 
boy or man, and especially in the moral and 
Christian tone of his life. That he was some- 
times ponderous, cannot be denied, but no 
one can read his earlier speeches on Parlia- 
mentary reform without seeing in them 
the wit and spirit which endeared him to 
Sidney Smith, and which Gladstone ad- 
mired in his fine retort to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, who in his old age abandoned the 
liberalism of his early life and was foolish 
enough to sneer in the House of Commons 
at the ‘‘ cant of patriotism.” 


“*T quite agree,’ replied Lord John, ‘ with the 
honorable member that the cant of patriotism 
is a bad thing; but I can tell him a worse—the 
recant of patriotism, which I will gladly go 
along with him in replacing whenever he shows 
an example of it.’”’ 


M yths of Northern Lands. Narrated 
with Special Reference to Literature and 
Art. By H. A. Guerber. (American Book 
Co. $1.25.) This is the companion volume 
of ‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome,” by the 
same author, and prepared by him asa hand- 
book of Northern mythology rather than as 
a literary or critical treatment of the sub- 
ject. It begins in the first chapter with a 
nebulous cosmogony and follows the Norse 
legends through, from Odin down through 
the legends which compose the Nibelungen- 
lied to the Twilight of the Gods. These 
lays form the basis of the Volsunga Saga, 
and have not only supplied the materials 
for the Nibelungenlied, but’ countless 
legends and for the whole cycle of the Wag- 
ner operas. They have received their best 
English versification from William Morris, 
whose renderings are generally followed in 
this handbook. The closing chapter is 
a useful comparative study of the 
Greek and the Northern wythologies. 
The handbook contains an index to the po- 
etical quotations, an index and glossary. 
In Legends of the Rhine, by the same 
author, we bave another similar collection 
of legends, for which Mr. Guerber has this 
time made bis collections among the people 
and valleys of the Rhine. ‘ He has brought 
together in his compilation the well-known 
legends and many that we at least have not 
seen before. Under the head of Cologne 
alone he has collected sixteen distinet 
legends and tales. Some of them are as 
recent as the Napoleonic times: others date 
from Charlemagne. Most of them, how. 
ever, are medieval legends, and stand in 
marked contrast to the Norse legends no- 
ticed above. The collection is provided 
with a full index. 
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British Freewomen. Their Historical 
Privilege. By Charlotte Carmichael 
Stopes, Diplomée Edinburgh University. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
This mopograph applies primarily to the 
legal privileges of women in Great Britain. 
Indirectly it appeals to American readers, 
and generally to all who are interested in 
the legal rights of women. Miss 5topes’s 
book has the precision and systematic de- 
velopment of a university thesis. It dis- 
cusses the position of women under Saxon 
law and custom, the modern basis of privi- 
lege, the legal rights and positions of sev- 
eral classes of women in English history, as 
seen in the royal examples, noblewomen, 
county women and freewomen of England. 
In a long and full chapter she traces to 
Lord Coke the influences which turned the 
tide and changed the law. The closing 
chapters are devoted to the turn of the 
tide. The volume is based on considerable 
industrious study of the English law, but 
neither in its law, its history nor its eco 
nomics is above serious criticism ; as, for 
example, the assertion that ‘‘No Bishop ” 
was the loudest Puritan cry of the seven- 
teenth century (p. 21), or in economics, that 
“ labor is the basis of property ”’ (p. 165), and 
a general tendency to confuse sentiment 
with reality and to place political right on 
the Rousseau basis of abstract theory. 


Jesus asa Teacher, and the Making of the 
New Testament. By B. A. Hinsdale, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogics at the University of 
Michigan. (Christian Publishing Co., St. 
Louis, $1.25.) A considerable number of 
the chapters which compose this volume 
have been already published in different 
journals and quarterlies. They are pow 
laid before the public in a conuected form 
after revision and enlargement. They are 
to be very much commended asa wise, in- 
telligent and persuasive presentation of the 
subject from a rather new and telling point 
of view. The author’s avoidance of the 
common theological assunm.ptions puts him 
on common ground with his readers, and 
his methods of reasoning do not violate the 
understanding on which he makes his start 
with them. A method like this very soun 
discloses the enormous differences which, 
on any hypothesis or any interpretation, 
lie between Christ and all other teachers, 
and really prepares the reader’s mind to be 
acted on by the divine reasonableness of the 
Gospel. The second Part gives the story of 
the gradual formation of the New Testa- 
mert. It is told in a very clear and simple 
way for popular effect. Neither of the 
Parts make any show of learning or critical 
originality. Their meric lies in the fresh, 
straightforward and convincing presenta- 
tion of the subject. 


Ways of Working; or, Helpful Hints for 
Sunday School Officers and Teachers. By 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D., formerly Superin- 
tendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New 
York. (W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
This is a capital book. So far as the teacher 
and the method goes it leaves nothing un- 
said. The main defect of our Sunday- 
schools is that they are all teacher and no 
student. The teachers talk and the children 
keep still. To make a school we must have 
students and teachers, study and teaching. 
Study is the principal thing; in this case 
study of the Bible. The short history of 
most of our schools is, all teacher and no 
study ; all talk and nobody learns anything 
about the Bible; lots of Bibles in sight, 
Bibles to the right of them; Bibles to the 
left of them; Bibles sung about, talked 
about, prayed about, but which nobody has 
learned by heart. Dr. Schauffler’s book is 
the very best book for teachers and on 
teachers’ methods we have seen, but to make 
it perfect there should be printed all over it 
in great letters, More study and less teach- 
ing. The teacher’s art is to inspire study. 
An hour of talking and no Bible learned 
is an hour lost—perhaps a whole week lost. 
Dr. Schauffler would say Amen to this, 
every word of it, or we have misread his 
book. 


The Way Out. A Solution of the Temper- 
ance Question. By Rev. Hugh Montgom- 
ery, with an Introduction by Daniel Dor- 
chester, D.D. (Hunt& Eaton. £1.00.) The 
‘““Way Out” proposed by the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery is the same which has been 
consistently advocated in our columns,Total 
Abstinence. Mr. Montgomery pleads that 
cause with flaming eloquence, and an irre- 
sistible array of facts. He is witty, bold, 
eccentric, pathetic, full of resources, or, in 
a word, the liveliest kind of alive Irishman, 
and withal a devoted minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It isimpossible to 
read his bock unmoved. There is a shot 
in it for every abuse and every sophistry by 
which the long list of horrors and abuses 
is defended. Radical of radicals he does 
not write with the bitterness which is born 
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of discouragement, but with good hope, and 
strong, healthy faith. The note he sounds 
is the ringing bugle-note of victory. 


After Five Years in India. By Anne C. 
Wilson. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.) Nothing could better serve 
to show the contrast between England as 
ruler and England as protector of native 
States than this book compared with the 
biography of the Ameer. Mrs. Wilson is 
the wife of a deputy commissioner, a man 
who rules over half a million of people. 
She gives her “‘impressions and experi- 
ences,” telling us just what we wish to 
know—all about the home, the servants, 
the ordinary, every-day life, the work of the 
officials, the ways of the natives, the little 
details which make up life. We feel asif 
we had heen visiting the far-away station, 
and learn, ivcidentally, how it is that Eng- 
land so well succeeds in her great Indian 
mission. Noother conquered land was ever 
so well ruled, no other set of rulers were 
ever so honest, so just, so industrious, so 
sympathetic, so Christian. 


About Paris. By Richard Harding Da- 
vis. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
In dedicating this little book to Paul Bour- 
get, Mr. Davis possibly did not think of 
challenging comparison. Mr. Bourget 
spent a few weeks in the United States and 
wrote an entertaining but quite worthless 
book upon what he thought he had found 
out about us. Mr. Davis has been to Paris, 
avd his pen has inked some paper in mem- 
ory of the visit. Thesum of itall is a bit 
of delightful reading, a sort of travel-froth, 
with sketches by Mr. C. D. Gibson scattered 
overit. Next toatour with Cook give us 
a book like this. Mr. Davis makes us see 
everything with a direct and distinguishing 
vision. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Wedo 
not hesitate to commend this excellent 
book to teachers and students of English 
literature as well as to general readers de- 
sirous of gaining by a sbort route a fair 
impression of some of the best things done 
by the English masters of prose and poetry. 
The selections have been wisely made, and 
the biographical sketches are simple, just 
and comprehensive. A portrait of Tenny- 
son serves as frontispiece,and there are also 
portraits of Ruskin, Macaulay, Brown- 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Addison and Bacon. 


Rhymes of Our Planet. By Will Carle- 
ton. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
When our planet was formed it was doubt- 
less with a view to rhymes, and it has 
shown itself capable of sustaining a very 
trying load of them. The present volume 
will not cause any disturbance in the astro- 
nomical relations. There is vot a singie 
line of poetry in it ; but rhymes do abound | 
and our planet is treated tenderly. We 
miss on these pages the strong, homely ap- 
peal which went with Mr. Carleton’s early 
writings. 


When Charles the First was King. By J. 
S. Fletcher. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50.) Lovers of genuine romance full 
of stirring adventures, hair-breadth escapes 
and old-fashioned heroism will be glad to 
get hold of this story. It is melodramatic 
to a degree: but it is well told, and passes 
rapidly from one picturesque scene to an 
other with effective descriptive passages 
and graphic sketches of character. We 
have read it with pleasure, almost forget- 
ting its defects while enjoying its excellent 
humor and vivid romance. 


Lyre and Lancet. By F. Anstey. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) This is a 
‘story in scenes,” as the title-page relates, 
and a right lively story itis. Some of the 
scenes are vastly amusing. As a story 
Lyre and Lancet may be a trifle jerky, its 
form is not the best, and the author shows 
too plainly how he labors when he is trying 
to be especially clever; but one reads it 
with smiles, and flings it aside none the 
worse off for having been trifled with. 


Lively Plays. By Thomas Stewart Deni- 
son. (Chicago: T. S. Denison.) In this 
volume we bave a bundle of comedies and 
farces, some of them suited to private en- 
tertainments, and all of them more or less 
amusing. Mr. Denison must be a rapid 
writer, fertile and many-sided. Certainly 
the quantity of his work is more remarka- 
ble than its quality ; but in all of it we find 
something suggestive of unusual abilities. 


The Front Yard,and Other Stories. By 
Constance Fenimore Woolson. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) The six short 
stories of this volume have appeared in the 
magazines, They are distinguished by Miss 
Woolson’s peculiar style, and are so strong 
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that one reads them with a renewed sense 
of the loss sustained by American letters 
when the author died. The book is profuse- 
ly illustrated. 


Legends of Fire Island Beach and the 
South Side. By Edward Richard Shaw 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York, 75 
cents), who has collected a sheaf of the best 
legends and tales of the old South Shore 
and developed them into a highly enter- 
taining volume. The stories are very neat- 
ly worked out in good literary style and 
form, refined, piquant and effective. 


Master,Wilberforce. The Study of a Boy. 
By ‘“ Rita.”” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
As bright as ‘ Rita’s”’ previous story, ‘A 
Husband of no Importance” ; rather impos- 
sible at the first, but growing in interest as 
the natural probabilities of the story in- 
crease, and reaching, when the heroine is 
fairly established in her place, a plane of 
genuine romance. 


Leighton Court: A Country House Story. 
By Henry Kingsley. (New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $100.) This is the fourth 
issue of a uniform edition of Henry Kings- 
ley’s novels in six volumes. The other 
works are ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” * Austin Elliott,” 
and ‘The Recollections of Geoffrey Ham- 
lyn.” It is a handy edition, well-printed 
and bound. 


Lovell, Coryell & Co. (New York. 75 
cents), bring out a newand well-made edi- 
tion of The Choice of Books. By Charles F, 
Richardson, Professor of English Literature 
in Dartmouth College. We have no other 
general manual of its character which con- 
tains so much good sense and judicious 
helpfulness in an attractive, taking form. 


A Spoilt Girl. By Florence Warden. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.00.) This is another of Florence War- 
den’s stories of hoydenish life in which a 
madcap girl and her brothers terrorize a 
little English town. Love, murder and 
various lively consequences end finally in 
happy marriage. 


Shut In, A Story of the Silver Cross, and 
Other Stories. By Mattie M. Boteler. 
(Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Co. 
$100) Six simple stories written with a 
good purpose, but having no merit beyond 
the purpose itself. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A. C. McCiure & Co. will soon pub- 
lish ‘‘ Life and Love,” by Miss Morley, 
author of “A Song of Life,” and ‘ Means 
and Ends of Education,’’ by Bishop Spal- 
ding. 





.--.Harper’s Weekly will soon contain— 
probably inits next issue—an illustrated 
supplement devoted to the forthcoming re- 
vival at Athens of the ancient Olympic 
games. The article is written by Demetrius 
Kalopothakes, and will contain a descrip- 
tion of the restored Stadion, with many 
illustrations. 


--Among the new books promised by 
the Lothrop Publishing Company are *‘ The 
Ocala Boy,’’a Florida Story for boys, by 
Maurice Thompson ; a “' Book of Athletics,” 
by Norman W. Bingham, Jr.; and other 
juvenile literature, by Charles Remington 
Talbot, Marlton Downing, Belle C. Greene, 
Willis Boyd Allen, William O. Stoddard, 
“Margaret Sidney,” Elbridge S. Brooks, 
Julia Magruder and others. 


..-The Century will soon’ publish four 
papers by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, studies 
of the naval engagements that gave Nelson 
his fame, the battles of Cape St. Vincent, 
the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. Cap- 
tain Mahan also contributes to the October 
number of Hurper’s Magazine a paper on 
“The Future in Relation to Amefican Na- 
val Power,” in which he advocates astrong 
navy as a promoter of peace, and argues 
that national defense is not the sole pur- 
pose of battle ships. 


....Tbhree new books are announced, as 
soon to be published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, which will be interesting 
additious to the missionary library of any 
church. They are ‘‘ Rambles in Japan, the 
Land of the Rising Sun,” by Canon Tris- 
tram of Durham Cathedral> England; 
“Persian Life and Customs, with Scenes 
and Incidents of Residence and Travel in 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun,”’ by the 
Rev. S. G. Wilson, for fifteen years mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board iu Tabriz : 
and ‘‘From Far Formosa: The Island, its 
People and Missions,’ by George Leslie 
MacKay, D.D., of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, for twenty-three years mission- 
ary in Formosa. 
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....-Among the new books in the autumn 
announcements of Messrs Frederick Warne 
& Co., are a new pocket edition of Miltun’s 
Poetical works in four volumes: “ Lan- 
cashire Idylis,’’ by J. Marsball Mather; 
“Sir Jaffray’s Wife,” a novel, by A. W. 
Marchmont ; “ Cecile,” a tale of the Kaffir 
war, by A. Rudolph; a new edition of 
Eliza Cook’s poems, with additions hitherto 
uygpublished ; ‘“‘ Chess Novelties,” by H. E. 
Bird; ‘‘Dinvers up to Date,” giving a 
complete menu in French and Engli-h for 
two weeks in every month of the year; 
“The Spirit of Cookery,” by Prof. J. L. 
W. Thudichum, F.R.C.P. (Lond.), and 
‘The Desert Ship,’”’ by J. Bloundelle Bur- 
ton, besides other stories for young readers. 


....The Horn Book is the name of the 
latest small periodical published in Chap 
Book form. It is designed to serve as a 
primer or introduction to periodical litera- 
ture, and is published by C. A. Watson, 35 
University Place. The first issue opens 
with this sentence: 


“To write the history of American magazines 
isto almost compose the bistory of American 
literature: aud if we treat only of the last thirty 
years the adverb may be omitted.” 


Omitit, by all means. It has noright toa 
position between the verb aud its infinitive 
sign. In its answers to correspondents and 
its notes on new publications, The Horn 
Book may, perhaps, make a place for itself; 
but if such a periodical is to be useful it 
must beaccurate. So we call attention to 
the popular misstatement that Mr. Bliss 
Carman is editor of The Chap Book, and 
question whether * Little Journies”’ can be 
the name of any work. 


cone ENO Critic quotes a letter from Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, which will be pleasant 
reading for those who have enjoyed ‘*‘ The 
Adventures of Captain Horn.” These will 
all welcome with delight the story of ‘* Mrs. 
Cliff in Plainton,’’ upon which he is now 
engaged and in which he relates the ex- 
periences of thatestimable woman after sLe 


returns a millionaire to her native town. 
Mr. Stockton’s friendly consideration for 
his readers may be gauged by the follow 
ing quotation : 


‘“*T have been asked so often why this story 
was not first published in serial form, that I 
will here say that not only would the story bave 
been very long for magazine use, but that | did 
not consider its nature adapted to monthly 
publication. 1 believed that, if people were in- 
terested in this story, they would waut Lo go on 
and read it, and not stopin the middle of an ad- 
venture and wait a month to see what could 
happen next. Forthis reason I deemed it wise 
to publish the story at once in book form.” 
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To every trial sub- 
scriber the Publishers 
will send a booklet con- 
taining portraits of the 
editors and lesson 
writers of The Sunday 
School Times, and many 
interesting facts about 
the paper. 
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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For ten cents,—in stamps, if you wish,—The 
School Times will be sent on trial, for ten weeks, to any one 
not at present a subscriber. . 

If you have never used The Sunday School Times it is 
Over one hundred and fifty thousand Bible 
teachers and Christian workers receive it every week. This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand more get 
acquainted with The Sunday School Times—test it fairly— 
know it as it is—for at least ten weeks ? 
them want it permanently by making it invaluable as a 
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Sunday 


We hope to make 


lesson help to every live teacher. 

Ten cents will bring the paper to you 
for ten weeks, or we shall be glad to send 
you a free specimen copy. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention this paper.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Aim High. Hints and Helps for Young Men. 
by Wiiliam M. Thayer. Daxsh4. pp. 181. New 
York: Thomas Whittake 
Womanhood. gag 





and ‘Sains for Young 
Women. By Wm. M. Thayer. 74x54, pp. 
BS PP i nicerend on wsivecssccs-evsseccceses 
The Mysterious Voyage of the Daphne. And 
Other Stories for Boys and Girls. A oe 
_ 84x6, pp. 3.5. sigacteamiy W.A. Wilde & 
WDecccccesse-ceveesssese 
The Young Reporter. A Story of Printing 
House Square. By William Drysdale. Illus- 
trated by CRartes Copeians. 8x6, PP. 298. 
UD GREED. coc cvcesccccccescces cose 


(The Anthropological Series. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Starr.) The ~ eng a 
Writing. By Walter James Hoffman, M.D. 
With an Introduction by Frederick Starr. 
MxM, pp. xiv, AY. New York: E. Apple- 
ton & 

edannmes Fducation Series.) The Psy- 
cholovy of Number and its Applications to 
Methods of wh me Arithmetic. By James 
A. McLellan, A ..D., and John Dower, 
Ph.D. 74x5, pp. xiv, ‘300. he same 

Scylla or Charybdis? A Novel. By 
Broughton. 744x5, pp. 272. The same 

A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Ency- 
Creede Sritannica. By James Baldwin, 

Ph. 54. pp. 316. Chicago and New 
Y od BD WORSE O50. cccccccedeecvsvcesccncece 

Thirteenth Series. X. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Maryland (1774-1i77).. By John 
Archer Silver, A.B. x6, pp. 62. Baltimore: 
The Johns ein Piescspsckenevesbenneve 

Cutis Idea of the Supernatural. By John 

. Denison. 8x54, pp. 242. pevwen ond New 
hae Houghton, Mifflin & Co...........-.+6+ 

Townsend Harris. First Ame noone Envoy in 
Japan. By William Eliot Griffis. 84x54, 
Dp. BU, SID. TS GRMEC.....0000 ccccrccvccsceres 

Last Poems of a Russell Lowell. 
pp. 47. The sam 

F — Children of he Air. Excursions into the 

orld of Butterflies. By Samuel! Hubbard 
Scedaer, 8x5, pp. vill, 279. The same 

“Light Unto My Path.” Being Divine Direc- 
tions for Daily Waik. Chosen and Applied 
by John Hall D.D., LL.D. 7x54, pp. 365. 
New York, Chicago. Washington: er 
tano’s . 

Four Years in Number. 
tic for Children. 
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An Inductive Arith- 
By Mary A. Bacon. 74%x5, 
pp. X, 273. Boston : Ginn & Go.............06+ 


Responsive Readings. Selected from the Bible 
and Arranged Under Subjects for Common 
Worship. By Henry Van Dyke. 7x5, pp. 

SAR, GIT. TRS GRUB. ..00.ccccccccceccvcscseccces 

Le Nabab. Meoeurs Parisiennes. Par Alphonse 
Daudet. Abridged from the Ninet y-seventh 
Edition and Annotatea by Benj. W. Wells. 
Ph.D. 7x5, pp. xxvi,2/4. The Same........ 

Matouchon. A Story of Indian Child Life. 
Annie Maria Barnes. 7%x5, pp. 316. Phila- 
delphia and pies York: The American Sun- 
SAF-BOOSOH URIOR.... ...2...0ccccvces.ccccccce- 00 

The — — pictghbertecos. By Faye Hunting- 
ton. x5, pp. 251. Boston and New York: 
rf macnn Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society 
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The House with Two Doors. By Alice Eddy 
Curtiss. 734x5, pp. 318. The same 

Readings and Kecitations for Jewish Homes 
and Schools. Compiled by Isabel E. Cohen. 
74x54, pp. 24. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Public ‘ation Soc iety of America..... 

Latin Semsern. By J. W. Mac kail. “Txd, 
pp. 28 ew York: Charles Scribner's 
ae eveeseccces we 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D Appleton & Co SNOW Books 


The Rustantnes of Writ- 

ing. 

By WALTER J. HOFFMAN, M.D., of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Smithso- 
nian Institution. A new volume in the 
Anthropological Series, edited by Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Hoffman, one of the most~ successful 
workers in the field of American ethnology, presents 
the first steps in the development of writing from 
tangible reminders like qnipus and wampum belts, 
through picture writing to phonetic writing with an 
alphabet. These first steps are described especially 
as they are shown among North American tribes. 
Our native peoples made much use of reminders 
they drew truly expressive pictures; they developed 
complicated systems of pictography ; and some peo- 
ples of Mexico and Central America were passing 
from the use of ideograms to phonograms. This 
transition period is most interesting, In clear and 
popular language Professor Hoffmann sets forth the 
latest results of scientific study, and his references 
are illustrated with many helpful pictures. 


The Psychology of Num- 
ber, 


And its Application to Methods of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic. By JAMES A. MCLEL- 
LAN, A.M., LL_D., Principal of the On- 
tario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, and 
JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., Head Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Chi- 
cago. International Education Series, 
Vol. 33. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

It is believed that this work will supply a specia 
want. There is ne subject taught in the elementary 
schools that taxes the teacher’s resources as to 
methods and devices to a greater extent than arith- 
metic, and none that is more dangerous to the pupil 
in the way of deadening his mind and arresting its 
development, if bad methods are used. The authors 
of this book have presented in an admirable manner 
the psychological view of number, and shown its 
applications to the correct methods of teaching the 
several arithmetical processes. 


Scylla or Charybdis ? 


A NOVEL. By RHODA BROUGHTON, author 


of *‘ Nancy,” “‘A Beginner,’ etc. No. 
177, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The new story by this popular author will be found 
full of human interest, agreeable and entertaining. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail onl 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 


THE INDE 


Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. 


Margaret Winthrop. By Alice Morse Earle. 
With facsimile Reproduction. 734x5, pp. ~ 
341. DERM ce 2 c00 cesvccces apne” <eeneneny $1 25 


(The International Critical Commentary.) A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The 
Epistie to the > y the Rev. Wm 
ged D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Arthar 
Cc. lam, B.D. 83¢x6, pp. cxii, 450. h 
~-t. Doccpncnsonn soncesine.ccndsescossneseesiagsece 
Coll-ge Girls. By Abbe Carter Goodloe. Illus- 
trated by Charles Dana Gibson. TexoH4, 
DBE: DUOGARD 00s ccccccsccce cvecece eves 
Ice-Bound on Kolguev. A Chapter on the Ex- 
ploration of Arctic Europe, to which isadded 
a Record of the Natural Hi-tory of the 
Island, By Aubyn Trevor-Battye, F.L.S., 
F.Z.8., etc, With Numerous Illustrations 
by J. T. Nettleship, Charles Whymper and 
the Author. And three maps, I(x7. PP. 
xxviii, 458. New York: Macmillan & Co.. 


The Alps. From End toEnd. By Sir William 
Martin Conway. With 100 Full- ‘4 Pao. 
trations. By A. D. McCormick. 10x7, 
SE. GEE. "TRB GRINS. ccccccsccccsescesccee 7 
The Greater Victorian Poets. By en Walk- 
er, M.A. 9x6, pp. 332. The same...........- 
The White King’s Daughter. The ‘aioe of the 
Princess Elizabeth. By Emma Marshall. 
7% x534, PP. 208. The Same............00--eseeee 
a 3 Types. Being Essays on Criticism. 
By E eresford Chancellor. M.A. (Oxon.) 
F, R. Hist. Soc. 73x44, pp. 192. The same. 
Fathers and Children. A Novel by Ivan Tur- 
enev. Translated from the Russian by 
‘opstance Garnett. 7x44, pp. xxi, 358. The 
s. Mary A. sontitipe " 
With an Introduction 
And Contribu- 
& 4. enry Somerset, Joseph Cook, 
John Woolley. and others. & x34, pp. 
401. Ravenna, O.: F. W. Woodbridee...... 
Three Colonial Boys. A Story of the Times of 
76. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Illustrated 
- yy oT hy eland. 8x6, pp. 368. Boston : 
. Wil Co. 
In hai Afric a. Advesteres of Two Youths in 
a Journey through the Sahara Pesert. By 
Themes W. Knox. Illustrated by H. Bur- 
gess. 8x6, pp. 326. Thesame 
Conv ersations with Walt Whitman. By Sada- 
kichi.® oHAx514. pp, 51. New York: &. P. 
SN Se  aktensesenecescsdevnccaseceveee0sisoens 
An U ea Girl. A Story cf School Life. 
Ky Elizabetn Knight Tompkins. 8x5, pp. 
313. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Echoes of the Playhouse. Reminiscences of 
Some Past Glories of the English Stage. By 
Fdward Robins, Jr. 8x5%. pp. vi, 341. The 
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Echoes of the Playhouse. 
Reminiscences of Some of the Past Glories of 
the English Stage. By EDWARD ROBINS, 
Jr. With 16 illustrations from contemporary 
—. portraits, etc. 12mo, ornamental 
puckram cloth, $2.00, 

This work will interest every one who has made a 
study or amusement of English dramatic history. 
For all thos? who delight in such names as Garrick, 
Mrs. Clive, Colly Cibber, Mrs. Abington, Nell 
Gwynne, etc., etc., the work will be a source of last- 
ing amusement. 


. . 

Elizabeth’s Pretenders. 
Novel. By HAMILTON Arpé, author of 
“Ria,” “Poet and Peer,” “A Voyage of 
Discovery,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.0; paper, 
i) cents. 

“ Here is a story to be confidently recommended to 
the novel-reader with a grain of sense. There is 
good stuffinit. It isa novel of character, of uncom- 
mon powep and interest, wholesome, humorous and 
sensible in every chapter.’’— Bookman. 


At Odds. 


A Novel. By the BARONESS TAUTPHC€EUS. 
Waldering Edition. Uniform in general 
style with “The Initials... Two volumes, 
16mo, gilt top, in box, $2.50. 

A new and readable edition of this standard novel, 
uniferm with the other pular works of fiction 
which the publishers have issued under the title of 
*Fawous Novels.” 


Her Majesty. 
By ELIzABeTH K. ToMPKENS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

* DROCH.” writing in “ Life.” says of it: “Itis 
written with a charming style, with grace and. ease 
and very pretty unexpected turns of expression. 
Moreover, there is a gentle and pervasive sense of 
a manees real, human and sympathetic. 

It the good fortune to be written with in- 
telligent neil it sparkles with delicious fancy, and is 
a clean-minded love story.’ 


The Heart of Life. 

By W. H. MALLOcK, author of ** A Romance of 

the Nineteenth Century,” “The New Repub- 

lic.” ** A Human Document,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“ Interesting, tender, and uniformly brilliant. . . . 
There are a variety of brilliant threads interwoven 
with the plot. . . Wargrave, a cynical peer, 
full of mordant apothe; ms, is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful creation which Mr. Mallock has given us. 
People will read Mr. Mallock’s ‘Heart of Life’ for 
the extraordinary brilliance and cleverness wi.h 
which he tells his story.”’—Daily Telegraph, London. 


God Forsaken. 

A Novel. By FREDERIC BRETON, author of “A 
Heroine in Homespun,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
The characters are well and firmly drawn 

and true to life; the descriptions are very good. and 
charming in theextreme. Mr. Breton has produced 
a work which will be enjoyed by a very wite and 
diverse circle of readers.’’—Lirerpool Mercury. 


Sir John Falstaff. 
The Trial of Sir John Falstaff 


In which the Fat Knight is permitted to at- 
torney bis own case. A. M. F. Ran- 
DOLPH. Cloth, 12mo, pp. xvi and 295, $1.50. 

“It is very ingenious and —y oy admir- 

= iece of work.’’—The Green Bag, 

Altogether, this is a book for the Shakes ngiee 
student to re- — and enjoy heartily.’ The Boo 

Buyer, New York 
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Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SQNS, Publishers, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 





FOR 4SERMONS 

The Newspaper Sermon 

ss (non-profit- 

aking and laboring to 

inspire might ving) offers $20, $150, $10 and = re- 
spectively for the 4 best short, non-sectarian ser- 


mons. written especially for five million Sunday 
newspaper readers—a vast cathedral in which the 
sermon rather than the reputation commands an au- 
dience. To be ca pay over signature. Manuscript 
must be received by Nov. 1. For full particulars ad- 
dress immediately. Newspaper Sermon Association, 

13 School St., Boston. 


FLMER H, DEART 


Prompt service. Lowest prices, 


REMINGTON BROS 
York place adv ertiein 
leges in America. 





Agency. St. Paul 
and Chicago. 





- of Pittsburg and New 
for the best schools and col- 
rite them for information. 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 
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At pe om Baroness Taut- 


Novel. By _Th 
A Nove y e Vol Il. 


pheeus. 74%x5. Vol. I, PP. ix, - 
pp. 333. The same. 
The Oxford Movement in ‘america; or, Glim a 
of Life in an Anglican Seminary. By 
Clarence E. Walworth pp. iv. 175. 
New York: The Catholic Book Puente... 
Athalie. By Racine. With a iatory Not Bib- 
lical Re a and a a = 
English, by C. taine, “iaeg Lae 
p. ii. int. 
ton: Carl Schoenhor 
La Fille De Roland. Drame en saree actes en 
vers. Par Le Vicomte Henri Bornier. Ed- 
ited, with power. < 4 | Ex- 
pianatury Notes, Ady S aemenanen Ph.D. 
7%x5, pp. xii. 19. The same.............+ ° 
Le Frarcaise Idiomatique. oor Idioms and 
Proverbs. with French and English Exer- 
; “Alphabetically arranged and espe- 
cially adapted for schools. By Victor F. 
Bernard. 7x5, pp. li, 73. The same.......-- 
Number 4 and 5 of Warne’s Lbrar, — | of Natural 
History. Raised af Rene Lydekker. 
B.A., LS. x74. sow York: 
Frederick Warne & Cc be er num 
The Story of Balaam and Jenmah, Boddhiem 
and Sirtiantty Edited K. S. Mac- 


1 00 
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On 


donald With Phivolo ical in- 
treduction and notes to the Vernon. arleian 
and Bodleian Versions. By the Rev. Joan 
Morrison, M A., B.D. 8% Ixi, 136. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co... .c.c.00 vee 
Fight Old South Leaflets on “ket Nos. 
58-64. 746x5. Published by the Directors of - 
the O!a South Work. Old South Meeting- 
Howse. Borton...........sccccoccccsccccess aonses 
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Club om of yd Government Club 
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Pacific. From the Old to the 
ndious sketch of Missions in 
thet Pacific. y the Rev. James M. Alexan- 
er. yo Pp. 515. New York: American 
WUE IE 053 poccsscccosccdeccece sesecsos oe $2 00 
A. 
7x54, pp. 48. New York: 722 Lexington Ave. 
By Alice Turner. 6x4, pp. 149. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co.... ....-.....+-++++ 


Advanced Students. By 
746x5, pp. xiii, 233. 


Teachers and 
Charles E. Bennett. 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon 
Spanish in Spanish, or 
Spanish as a Living Langnage. A Practical 
Method of making a the Means of its 
own Mastery. Louis Duque. Proofs re- 
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BEND sccvcccce cecenencecerssecccevcesaccscosceboce 
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History of Political Parties, National Remi- 


» Ephemeral Existence. 


niscences and the Tippecanoe Movement. 
Containing Elaborate Accounts of the 
Federation and Republican Parties of the 
Olden Time, their Passing Away, the Or- 
anization and Historic Acts of the Whi 
Republican and Democratic Parties, with 

brief allusions to other Political Bodies of 
Together with an 
Appendix — a variety of useful 
tables, etc. 9%x6#4. pp. 541. Published and 
written by Colonel. Doras M. Fox. Des 
Moines, Iowa .. .... Janeus 


The Bible and The Monuments. ‘The Primitive 
He 


brew Records in the Light of Modern 
Research. By W.St. Chad Boscawen. 4xti, 
> lj7. New York: E. and * B. Young & 
Co 








Thousands of doctors, lawyers, c 
reat standard dictionary and eucy 
io so simply as a meansof advertising th 
money by this offer, 
for paper, printing, and bindi- 
modern and up-to-date home reference library. 


The new, and entirely up to the times 


the voguper price of which is from 842 to 870, 
sum of 7 cents per day,in monthly payments 


is a Complete Dictionary 


of THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 
back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, an 


Weight, about 40 pounds, 


sands of other readers of this paper, have requested ustomakeas 
clopedia of the wor 
s great stor enonse of information. 
as the very low price and extremely liberal terms offered, but little more than pay 
og; but the tremendous »mount of talk created will help to advertise this most 
Believing the readers of this paper to be well meaning, 
and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in placing before them the greatest bargain ever offered. and on 
such easy terms that any one who can afford an investment of 7 cents per day, can take advantage of it. 


Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges. 


No business or professional man, housewife, t:acher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or 
ary one else who wishes to keep abreast of the times. or who is interes'ed in the laudable enterprise of 
self-ecucation, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass by without very careful investigation. 
derstand this great work embodies all the features of aconplete dictionary, and a thorough encyclopedia. 





The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent volnmes 


They are bound in rich silk cloth, with gilt 
marbled edges. Each volume 9 inches 
wide, 114g inches long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 





I highly prize the Fncyclopedic Dictionary for the 
number of words it contains, for accuracy of defini- 
tions, for fullness of illustrations, and for encyclope- 
dic comprehensivenes: 

B my Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Ill. 


Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such 
a work hes long been needed by the business man, 
the active student, and in the home circle.— Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


I have examined The oe Dictionary, 
and am much pleased withit. It is vaiuable as a 
cachiomany and & a work of 4 RE It is copious 
and yet concise. In all respects it is ayer that 
every student should possess. Geor Wert 
Governor State of New Jersey. 
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In reply to your request, we hereby cer- 
tify that the Syndicate Publishing Company of Phile- 
delpnia, Pennsylwanie, 0. S. A., are the exclusive © 
ané only authorised American publishers of *THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY.* ir edition has been 
corrected and revised to date for the benefit of 
the American People. 
endorsement. otne 
with ite title slightly changed, is not eutnoriszeé 
er recognized ad as or by many of the editors whose 
oames are us 

Purchasers. should always see that the name of 
the Syndicate Publishing Company is on the bot 
of che title page. Mo other work has our to Nae 
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Syndicate Publishing Co., 


Great Special Offer 


Limited to October 3 Ist. 


clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, as well as thou- 


ecial offer, fora limited time, on our 
d’s knowledge. We have decided to 
We do not expect to make 


Un- 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this paper for the insignificant 

of $2 each, until the sum of $16 is paid. 
more than one-third the regular price of the four magnificent volumes, as represented in the picture. This 
greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such world- renowned scholars as 


Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Profs. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc, 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 
Over $750.000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education. 


It of the English language. 
ota history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various other meanings. 


Itisa Phorough pete clopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, Zoology, geology, art, music, agricul- 


This is but little 


Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 


ture, physics, philoso- 
phy, mechanics, history, 
mythology. biblic al 
knowledge, etc. 


It is a superb Li- 
brary Book, substan- 
tially bound, printed 
new plates, in 
clear type, on 
heavy white paper, and 
illustrated with thou- 
sands of new pictures 
made especially for this 
work. 


is better than 
all other dictiona- 
ries, because the latest 
edition of Worcester 
contains but 116,000 
words and_ 2,126 pages; 
the latest Webster con- 
tains but. 140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; the 
Standard contains but 
a little over 200,0¢0 
words and 2,318 pages, 
and even The Centur, 
contains but ‘i 
and ar” for 
to $10". Encyclo- 
pedias of various kinds 
sell for 


RY, containing 5,357 
pages, over 3,(00 illus- 
trations, bound in four 
handsome volumes, has 
over 250,000 words, 50,- 
000 encyclopedic sub- 
jects, and is sold on 
such easy terms every- 
body can buy it witnout 
financial inconvenience. 


3,000 illustrations. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken. 


oo ee eee 

DON’T FORGET This special offer holds good fora short time only. The price will be gradually 

increased until it reaches $42 to $7 per set, and no discounts will then be allowed. 
bookstores, and can only be obtained from us or our authorized representative. 


What Good Judges Say about the Work. 


It is not for sale in 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
war which may involve the Century, the Standard, 
and the International.—New York World. 


[consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary superior 
to Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard. For 
the busy lawyer who wants to know things quickly, 
no better reference book could be had. 

Benjamin F. Hughe 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


Ihave Webster. Worcester and the Century, and 
for encyclopedias, I have the Britannica and Apple- 
ton’s. It is but simple truth to say that The Encyclo- 
pe tic Dictionary isa magnificent substitute for all 
of them. 

J. H. Atwood. Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 


How to Get this Great Work. 


Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check. 
mentioning this paper, and the entire four handsome 
volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter 
send $2, in the same manner, until the sum of $16 is 
paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volumes is 
seit when the first $2 is paid, thus you have the use of 
them while paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cents 
per day. All freight or express charges must be 
paid by purchaser. We refer to any commercial 
agency, or any bank in Philadelphia. Any one wish- 
ing to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct 10 
per cent. and send $14.40. This allowance is practi- 
cally the cost of keeping the account if purchased on 
easy terms. Agents Wanted. 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage. 


236 So. Eighth St., 
.PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EDUCATION. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Intermodal 
ate, and College Prepara tory courses. Music, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morais and 
manners. New Susieee steam heat, gymnasium, 


BERLIN, W. Yours Ladies and Children 
be received in a first-class 
Boarding-school. Situation healthy. Every facility 
is given the acquirement of German, French. 
Music and Painting. 5 ey hen Prospectuses and 
Keferences to the Lad cipal. 
in basecuks, Kleist Str., 11-12. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 
* tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in ve; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classica) and general’ course of study ; also, 
pre paratory and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 
895. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Prin.,Brad ford, Mass, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of allages. E-pecial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
regular classes, 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Upper classes begin Sept. 18. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morristown, New Jersey, re-opens September 
25th. Nearnessto New York affords special advan- 
tages. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and 
Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


DRISLER SCHOOL 


No. 9 East 49th Street. 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., ayn 


A select school for a limited number of b Fou 
resident pupils received into the patnaioale 's etd 
Circulars upon application. 


NEW YORK, Canandaigua, 


Granger Place School 
For YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
___ CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK. President. _ 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 11 W. ore STREET 
(adj. Central Park /_ aie 

H 4 

T HE JACOTOT SCHOOL. ser Se ean Poinei- 


pals. Fall term begins October a ‘Scoateue on 
application. 


Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-’eparation.. 
_SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 


Cart Fagcten, Director. ae 
Founded in 1853 by f ses, ; 








































E. Tourjée. 






giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


N. Y. U. Evening (formerly, Metropolis 


oan 4° L.B. after3 
Law School ears. Sh acces 
AUSTIN ABBOT 
Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University 
Washington Square, Fast, t, 
Vice Dean, CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. poe 


lage to their physica 
Seven Gables FOR GIRLS of all 


ll as s higher mental cul- 
ture. Boating, stately trees, ly a 
building. Gymnasium. i: modern school. 
Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 
Certificate admits toSmith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8S, 
Westoatte Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER LADIES’ SEMINARY 

Ind. Especially Home-like. Full 
Music, Art, — Languages 
Send for Titus: 

















trated Catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Coeieate. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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CHOOL company 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


THE GOLD RESERVE A BANKING 
PROBLEM. 


WE stated last week that the one imme- 
diate need of the United States Govern- 
ment was additional revenue. The fact 
that the income of the United States 
Treasury is less than the expenditures 
adds greatly to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the gold reserve, for the fact deprives 
the Secretary of the power to replenish 
the gold whenever sums of that metal are 
drawn for export. It is a shame and a 
disgrace that the financial head of this 
great nation should be so helpless to pro- 
vide against a not uncommon emergency ; 
for it is usual to see gold going out in the 
spring and summer and coming back in 
the fall, according to the international 
balances. Such fluctuations in the gold 
exports and imports would occasion no 
remark if the United States Treasury were 
in a position to protect itself; the best im- 
mediate remedy is an increased revenue, 
which Congress alone-can supply. 

But looking beyond the present or pro- 
spective emergency, it is easily seen that 
the United States Treasury occupies a 
false position. It is in the banking busi- 
ness so far as responsibility for the gold 
reserve is concerned, but it is without the 
resources which the smallest bank has and 
relies upon to protect its own banking re- 
serve. This unreasonable position into 
which we have forced the keeper of our 
national regerve, is at the bottom of our 
present fear about gold exports or another 
bond issue. To get the Government out 
of this anomalous and critical situation it 
is necessary that it should go out of the 
banking business altogether. As _ this 
problem of relieving the Government, the 
gold reserve and ourselves at the same 
time, is one which demands and must re- 
ceive careful study in all details, and as 
affecting all departments of our systems 
of currency and national finance, it will 
be well to take up certain of the questions 
separately. 

First, as to the methods pursued by the 
great nations of Europe. Of all the com- 
mercial peoples of the earth, the United 
States is the only country which tries to 
do its own banking. This one fact is 
alone enough to make us suspect the wis- 
dom of pursuing such a policy. The 
reason is that a reserve, wheth+r cur- 
rency or gold, is a banking question pure- 
ly, one with which a Government bound 
by statute and red-tape is, of all things, 
the least fitted to cope. England, France 
and Germaay have established national 
banks which are semi-public institutions 
in the sense that they are governed by 
rigid general laws, but left free as semi- 
private banks to follow the principles of 
good banking. 

The Bank of England keeps the reserve 
of Great Britain. The British Govern- 
ment deposits all taxes in this bank and 
pays its expenses therefrom ; it does not 
keep its own funds. All demands by 
trade and commerce for gold is made 
upon this bank and always honored. The 
governors of the bank watch the inter 
national money market closely (the situa- 
tion is more complex in London than in 
New York City) and change their methods 
of conducting business to ward off any 
storm which may seem to be approaching. 
They have various ways of shaping things 
to their country’s ends, but the principal 
factor upon which they rely is changing 
the rate of discount. 

When the Bank of England sees that an 
unusual demand for gold for export is 
setting in, and that its own supply of that 
metal is beginning to diminish, it raises 
the rate of interest charged on loans. It 
should be remembered that the Bank is- 
sues practically all the paper money used 
in Great Britain (no bank note is issued 
for less than $2U0—all smaller currency be- 
ing in gold and silver), and that conse- 
quently borrowing on collateral puts into 
the hands of the borrower the right to 
demand gold for the notes. Now, putting 
up the rate of discount checks borrowing, 
stops something of this possible demand 
for gold, calls in outstanding loans, and 
increases the accumulation of bank notes 





in the bank, notes that if put into circu- 


lation would add to the number of out- 
standing promises to pay gold. If this 
rate of discount is higher than the rate 
ruling on the Continent (and the bank 
governors purposely make it so, if nec- 
essary to control the situation) there 
is an immediate rush by Continen- 
nental banks to send money to London 
in order to take advantage of the 
higher interest rate, and this at once 
creates a balancein favor of London which 
in turn checks exports of gold. Another 
effect of raising the interest rate is more 
subtle in its working but equally effective. 
There is in all large cities a class of mer- 
chants who are doing business (wholesale 
or speculative we mean) ona slender mar- 
gin of profit. If these men can borrow 
money, let us say at 3%, they will hold 
their exportable goods for an advance ; 
but if they see that they will have to pay, 
say, 5%, they know that their profits will 
be eaten up, so they at once sell the goods 
they have been holding. In this way an 
advance in the rate of discount by the 
Bank of England forces sales of goods for 
export and so increases indirectly the bal- 
ance due from foreign countries and 
checks gold exports. 

By these means the Bank of England 
regulates the ebb and flow of gold through 
commercial factors, just as water may be 
made to keep an even level in two con- 
necting vessels; for it should always be 
remembered that gold exports, if made in 
too large volume, mean not that there is 
anything the matter with the gold, but 
that something is the matter with some 
one of the factors which control inter- 
national trade in commodities or securities. 
Finally, it is to be noted that this method 
of managing the British gold reserve is 
one with which the Goverament has, and 
ought to have, nothing to do. The regu- 
lation of a nation’s reserve is a banking 
and not a political question. This is the 
one great lesson which a study of foreign 
national systems of public finance must 
force upon the American people. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been an abatement in the 
influences which have been working for 
business improvement. All reasonable 
expectations are being more than real- 
ized. The crops, which are practically 
out of danger, continue to promise well; 
and the uneasiness caused by gold exports 
has been lowered by at least a temporary 
stoppage of the outflow. One important 
cause of gold shipment has been the unu- 
sual backwardaoess of the cotton crop. 
Had the usual supply of cotton bills been 
available less gold would have gone to 
Europe ; and when the export movement 
of cotton and wheat begins, as it soon 
must, then we may have a period of relief 
until the next season’s shipments set in. 
A further factor of importance is the 
hardening tendency of money rates here 
and the low rates prevailing in London, to 
which must be added the power of the syn- 
dicate in restraining the movement which 
is likely to be exerted, if necessary, for 
an indefinite period. There has been a 
good deal of talk again about a bond issue ; 
yet there is good reason for saying that 
there is no immediate prospect of such a 
step, the necessity not being sufficiently 
serious. The President will certainly 
cause another issue if needed, and those 
who ought to know confidently assert 
that this will be done if the reserve falls 
below $75,000,000. It will be remembered 
that at one time it fell below $42,000,000. 
The worst feature of th; situation is that 
public opinion is not yet rife for a thorough 
reconstruction of our currency system ; 
and that the Treasury may be compelled 
to hobble along with the best available 
expedient until a campaign of education, 
or worse yet, some severe experience, 
makes a true remedy possible, Little 
help can be expected from a Congress 
which is politically opposed to the ruling 
Administration. 








The easier condition of the exchange 
marked afforded a good basis for a rise in 
stocks. Prices were further strengthened 
by the efforts of Trunk line managers to 
secure a more permanent organization for 
the maintenance of rates, by an increase 
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of West-bound freight, by an advance in 
the price of coal and by other indications 
of improving affairs. The late break in 
prices had transferred stocks from weak to 
strong hands, and London showed more 
disposition to operate, altho the wild 
speculations in ‘‘ Kaffirs” in the European 
money markets seriously diverts interest 
from American securities. Nevertheless 
there are important negotiations pending 
which will end in the investment of con- 
siderable amounts of foreign capital on 
this side, the effect of which should soon 
be felt in the foreign exchange market. 
The formal announcement of the dissolu- 
tion of the bond syndicate attracted less 
attention than might have been expected. 
The net profit on its operations was 
about 5¢ or to be exact 4.9%, which is 
in keeping with the estimates already 
announced in these columns, Added to 
this was the interest charge of 144, also 
the profits to individual members of the 
syndicate from the rise in the bonds ; so 
that the operation has been a profitable 
one to those who undertook it; thono more 
so, some think, than was deserved con- 
sidering the risk assumed and the good 
results secured to the financial and mer- 
cantile community. No doubt the same 
profit would be cheerfully paid over again 
to check panic under the same conditions; 
but the necessity for such an operation 
was to be deplored, ani the danger is not 
yet removed, altho the dissolution of the 
syndicate is properly accepted as meaning 
that there is no further cause for appre- 
hension just now. Railroad earnings are 
showing larger increases. In the second 
week of September 48 roads reported an 
increase of 8%, and still larger gains may 
be expected when the crops begin to move. 
The money market is more active and 
firmer, as the result of recent gold ship- 
ments and a more active demand from 
the interior. Call loans ranged 1} to 3¢, 
2¢ being a common rate. Time rates were 
also firmer, at 2@4¢ for 1 to 6 months. 
There was a good demand for re- discounts 
from the West and South, while the local 
inquiry for commercial paper was light. 
The bank statement shows a steady de- 
cline in reserves, last week’s loss of surplus 
being $4,200,000, and probably more than 
this, as the statement was based on falling 
averages. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 21. Sept. 14. Decrease 
LUans ..02 wees $517,212,9)) — $522,693,930 $5,456,000 
Specle o.oo sseve 61,970,6)) 2,515,500 544,900 
Legal.tenders... 19U,083,00 107,108, 80 7,019,800 
Deposits. .....+ +» 558,464,409 571,754,200 13,291,800 
Circulation ..... 13,80),50 13,663,500 *137,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
t ween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ...cc.scvve $61,970,600 $62,515,500 $544,900 
Legal tenders.... 100,089,046 107,108,830 7,019,809 
Total reserve.. $162,059,600 $169,624,300 $7,564,700 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 139,6 6,109 142,939,050 3, 22,930 
Sarp. reserve.. $22,445.50) $26,985,250 $4,241,750 


+ Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


Sept. 22d, 1894—Surplus.........+ ccecesererees $59,974,675 
Sept. 23d, 1893—Surplus............-seeeeseeeee 17,609,900 
Sept. 24th, 1892—Surplus.......see-eeeseeeereee 5,061,075 
Sept. 26th, (891—Surplus .........ce++-++eseceee 4,008,125 
Sept. 27th, I890—Surplus.........-.seececccesees 14,075,490 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market was dull and steady in 
tone. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 






BIREY GAYS..000. ccccccrccccccces-cosccccccoccceee 48844-8144 
GN spices ion sactnesadenadeadateiesaeea 4.8944-944 
CODIAS. 020 cccccccsccccccocccccecesesccecee sosee 4.8954-934 
Documentary for payment. -es0e04 SG 
Commercial 1OMg......ce.-seeeee coe eveceeeees 4.38 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows : 


Bid. Asked. 

B.ccccsscccccccce-- coer cocccccccccecccesocccces 9644 so 
New 4s, Registered........... cseesecerseees 122 12244 
New 48, COUpOR..........sseeeeresees eeeéaee 122 12244 
4B, ROGIStETOd ......0..cccccsccccessccveccccces 11156 112 
4s, coupons cocccecccccceeso oes cll BG 113 
New 5s, Registered..... .....sseescecccsseeee 11546 116 
GB, COUPONS. ...ccceccccccscccccccvecccccescees 115% 116 
CUrrency 66, 1895.....0..ssceccccersecseveeres 100 ee 
CUFTENCY 66, 1896..... . covcccccccccccceseees W134 
CUFFENCY 66, 1897......scccescccersteeeeeesees 10434 
CUrrency 66, 189B........cceeccseseesee covees 108 
CULTONCy 66, 1899........00 cee cee ccvevereees 10 
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BANK 8TOCES, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 21st, were : 


ee ‘, 216% | Imp’ters & Tr’d’rs. 5204 
POBTOR.. oc0000 covsecncs 178 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMGFIOR. cccccccvcccccccsccce 216% 212 215 
American Exchange....... 160% 1 spew 
Bowery..... balintietbeenenseos 291 2AU 256 
Broaadway.....cccccccsccccee BIg ine 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 1” 155 165 
Central National........... 1 esse 120 
Chase National. ........... - 30 owe 
Chatham........-c00 + esece 340 350 400 
Re - 4,205 4,100 4,300 
DUET «cc cc0ccs 0000000 eovcceves 462 440 —_ 
CRsIBONS’ ..0.0 20000. cccccccccces 135 140 165 
COIMMBIB....ccccccccccccccece Be esos a 
Commerce. ....+..sse06 cove 188 190 
CONtINENtAl. ...e-cscececeeee 182 125 
Corn Exchange..... .....+. 286 285 cove 
East River..... Ocreccerccecees 138 10 150 
Eleventh Ward ........... 275 200 
Ts catwébeecbuneedasencetes 320 — as 
Fifth Avenue.........00.-20 3,230 2,700 
First National..... © sovece 50) 2,700 ove 
First National of S. I..... > 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 see 
Fourth National..... eossece 178 17 181 
INE peces. cusses vovsce 1106-10 .... oe 
Gallatin National.......... 305 305 320 
Garfield National..... ..... 100 350 Bae 
German American......... 113 165 125 
German Exchange.. 400 116 =e 
Germania. ...+...+++ oe 400 409 425 
Greenwich... .ceceee cesses 17544 150 — 
IEE, ccseivoviees séxvove « il 310 3 
Hide and Leather.......... 4 o ll 
Hudson River.......0-..0008 150 155 = 
Importers’ and Traders’... 5204 510 45 
ESWINE. .c0cceccevcesseecscese 14254 135 ane 
Leather Mauafactarers’... 170 17u o00 
CADETS «cccccccce coccccccece 116 Lu 125 
Lincoln National............ 613 600 - 
Mannattan.....-cereeee crocs §=6198 195 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 
MECNADICS’....00 ccceceeeees 138 186 sien 
Mechanics’ and Tradera’.. 140% ee 138 
Mercantile.........+0+ ecccece 184 170 200 
Meronants’..cccccccccccccces 137% 134 pane 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 110 110 
Metropolitan..........0.005 3% 2 7 
Metropolis....... 435 40) 465 
Mount MOPFTIS......c0.cc0008 19u 100 
Murray Hill.......0....00+ 305 soso = 
NASSAU... .ccccccrceee cvcese 164 150 = 
New Work. ....cccccocccscccce 235 230 oven 
New York County........++ 680 538u son 
New York Nat. Exchange. Us 100 125 
PTAMEN... ccccccccccccccce soccce 121 120 nee 
Nineveenth Ward......... 145 125 130 
North America......+....++ 140 137 150 
OPICNtAl.....0. cecececsesceee ° QWAse 200 259 
PAclhfic...c.ssc0e coves seveee - Bde Is5 200 
Parii..c. c00e sbyessnneeeaen - ds iu 280 
People’s. ...00..ccccccscvcece - meg — cose 
PRONIZ. ..cccccccccccdcceccce - 6 Ll 120 
Hepublic....-.eseee vee eeee 156 Ll 165 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 
Second National... ........ 350 300 
Seventh National.......... 121 115 
Shoe and Leather..... 95 be 
BAREM.cccccccce o.cocccccccce 315 300 
Southern National........+. 150 150 
Stave of New York........ 112 108 
Third National..........++0. 105 105 cas 
Tradesmen’s............s008 93 96 wi 
Twelfth Ward.........-.+6, 125 — Lvs) 
DRIER. «.00000s00c00ss0000 ° 1904¢ 200 — 
Union Square....... > 1% 200 eeee 
United States National.... 175 isd 210 
Western National... - lll 112% 113 
West Sid@....cccccecsseevees 230 z 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Last, When due 
Divjand payable. Bid. Askd. 
We. p. 8. Q. M. Jane, 95... 40 44 
° 0 cece 4 









Am. Type &. Co. 444 
do. preferred... 1 33 

\ Baraey & 3S. Car Co. 24 26 
do. pre Ted......... 2 |@ M. ........ . 33 86 


Q. M. 
|d. & J. July, 1899 M4 iy 


Co, Ist 5s....... 








Celiuloid Co...... 1 oy 
Cladin (H, B.) Co...... Ie . 4 es 
*do. Ist, preferred... 1 |Q. @., Aug., “45... 97 101 
*do. vd, preferred.... Igy. F., Aug., "9... % 
Eppens, 5.W., Co..... 2 \y. F., Aug, "9.. 800 «WU 
Hecker,-J. J. Mill. Co. |. Shae eineiee eee xe 75 
do, preferred......... z iQ. M. Sept., "9%... 73 = 77 
Go. ist Mtge. ..00.00- 6 |M. &s., lz y wi 
Herring, dail, M.Co.. 4 |June, 1893........ Bee 4 
do. preferred 2 |Q.M.Mch.,' 4...25 3 
Lorillard (P.) Q. J. Oct llite 117 
Mica. & P. Car Co Uc 20 2 






do. preferred 
dad». ist mtge .. ~~ 
N. Wall Paper Co., pf. 
Postal tel. & Cable... .. 
Proctor & Gam. Co... 12 
do. preferred. ....... 
*do. ist mtge.. 
Staudard Vu... 





Singer M’f’g Co 

Trenton Potteries.... 3 ry, 1393... 

do. p.eferred ........ 2 |Q.M. June, M4... 50 Yi 
Trow Duirectory......... cubbeniaks Shnkohs Ab 

do, preterred......... 2 |Q.F., Nov. 92... 55 6 


Wagner Pal. Var Uo.. .. 


i 
Spc. an. m’thly.1loslg 158 
W. Union Beef Co.... ¥ 9 


7bc| Au. Nov., 184.... 9 
| 
ae ee 230 (ft 
- B4g)\M.& N., May, 9 884 Siig 
| 





FINANCIAL ITEMS 

...The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany will use crude petroleum from the 
Los Angeles oil fields as fuel for a num- 
ber of their locomotives. 


..» The Government of Great Britain 
assumed the management of the telegraph 
lines in 1870, and during that year the 
number of telegrams forwarded were 
9,850,000. Last year the number exceeded 
71,500,000, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


..+.The attention of holders of second 
mortgage bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is especially called to an adver- 
tisement in our financial department urg- 
ing them toco-operate with the committee 
in protecting and securing their rights. 


....-It is reported that the Grand Trunk 
Railway are about making arrangements 
with the General Electric Company to sup- 
ply them with one of their electrical loco-’ 
motives for handling trains through the 
tunnel under the Detroit River at Port 
Huron. 


....A vein of natural gas extends along 
the eastern and southern shore of Lake 
Ontario in the counties of Jefferson and 
Oswego, and wells have been sunk at dif- 
ferent points, gas being found in sufficient 
quantities for commercial and illuminat- 
ing purposes for several villages. 


....1t is to be hoped that at the meeting 
of the American Bankers’ Association, to 
be held at Atlanta on October 15th, 16th 
and 17th, a plan or system will be evolved 
from the inner consciousness of the 
bankers assembled from which, at least a 
suggestion can be presented to the incom- 
ing Congress looking to the severance of 
the United States Government from the 
banking business. 


....On Saturday last the Bond Syndi- 
cate mailed to the various members of the 
syndicate checks for the net profits of the 
negotiation of the $62.500,000 4¢ bonds in 
February last, for which the Syndicate 
agreed to pay the Government about $65,- 
000,000 in gold. The profits amounted to 
about $4,000,000, which represents the 
difference of the price paid by the Syndi- 
cate and the price at which the bonds 
were sold in New York and London less 
the interest and expenses. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
$8,000 Maritime Coal Co. first mort. 6% bonds, 


due 1904-16, $500 ten-year refunding 
a pipemukcenn pussagavcesseosesed 15 
1 share Blooming Grove Park Assoc., $450...... 30 
$25,000 Peoria and Eastern Rd. Co. 4% income 
EE Ce ee eee ee 
10 shares People’s Trust Co, of Brooklyn...... 242 
30 shares Nassau Trust Co. of Brooklyn..... 13546 . 
$2,000 L. I. Water Supply Co., first mort. 6< 
ein, Bee BOGE ...ccccvenesecesssccs c002 scced 9 
50 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co.......:.-....-0+00+ 195 


$2,000 N. Y., L. E. and W. Rd. Reorganization, 


prior lien, 6% bonds, due 1908............. 114% 
30 shares United States Casualty Co .........141 
100 shares Morris and Essex Rd. Co......... 167% 


...-Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan made the 
announcement last week, that he had pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the New 
York and New England Railroad Com- 
pany ,beginning his purchases of stock soon 
after the payment of the assessment. Mr. 
Morgan stated that he had offered the 
property to the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company at its 
cost to him, and he had no doubt that the 
transfer would be made. The probabili- 
ties are that the New England road will 
disappear from the unique position as a 
mystery, which it has held for so many 
years. 

...Several of the large railway com- 
panies of the United States maintain an 
insurance department for the benefit of 
employés. In the report of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for the 
year ending June 30th, 1895, the opera- 
tions of its insurance department are given 
in detail. The premiums received during 
the year amount to $91,075, income from 
investments $18,540, making the total re- 
ceipts $109,615. The losses paid were 
$28,452, expenses $4,265, and unadjusted 
losses estimated at $10,000, a total of $42,- 
717, leaving the total income for the year 
$66,898. The department now has to its 
credit a fund amounting to $410,000. 


...-The Delaware tribe of Indians in 
the Indian Territory number 754 persons. 
The Court of Claims at Washington has 
rendered a judgment in their favor, and 
they will in a few days receive $220,000 in 
cash. Something over a year ago the 
Government paid them nearly $1,000,000 
in cash from trust funds belonging to 
them held for many years by the Govern- 
ment, and the result of these payments 
and others which have been made to them 
makes each member, man woman and 
child, of the tribe worth $6,000 There 
are one or two other Indian tribes that are 









even richer than the Delawares, but as 
compared with the white race the Dela- 
wares are nearly five times as rich per 
capita as the inbabitants of the British 
Islands, six times as rich as the people of 
the United States, nine times those of 
Germany and twenty-six times those of 
Russia. Pretty good authorities say that 
they are capable of taking care of their 
property, and there is little danger that 
they will be cheated out of it by whites. 


...-President E. T, Jeffery, of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad Company, 
makes the following comments on the 
annual report for the year ending June 
30th, 1895. The report of the year’s opera- 
tions shows that the road had excellent 
management. 


“On June 20th, 1893, when the great 
financial and industrial crisis came upon us, 
the current liabilities of your company 
were $1,868,873 89, and the excess of current 
assets was $1 351,229.31. Your directors, 
therefore, call attention to the fact that 
during two years of business depression the 
liabilities of your company have been re- 
duced about $436,000, and the excess of as- 
sets has been increased more than $640,000, 
altho a year ago the value of securities in 
the Treasury and the special renewal fund 
were, for prudential reasons, reduced in the 
account to the extent of $151,379.74. 

‘In the report submitted for the year 
ended June 36th, 1893, your directors stated 
that the value of equipment had been 
written down $895,870.78, and general profit 
and loss account had been charged with 
that amount. It was then stated that it 
was prudent to still further reduce the book 
value of eyguipment, but your directors re- 
frained from acting upon the matter a 
year ago. It is now deemed wise to pursue 
this policy in makiog up the accounts for 
the year that has just closed, and $1,000,000 
has theretore been taken from the value of 
equipment and charged to general profit 
aud loss accounts. Tne accounts of your 
company show, after doing this, a batance 
to credit of profit aud loss of $2,130,193, ve 
ing $137,523 more than the excess ot current 
assets Over current liabilities.” 


DIVIDENDS, 


The New England Loan and Trust Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend 
of 13%, payable Sptember 2ist. 

The American Sugar Retining Company 
has declared the tollowing dividends, pay- 
able October 2d. On that portion of the 
preferred stock which is entitled to quar- 
terly dividends 13%, on the common stock, 
a dividend of 3¢. 

The American Bell Telephone Company 
has declared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, and an extra dividend of one 
and half dollars per snare, payable Octo- 
ber 15th. 

Tne Southern Pacitic Company will 
pay the coupons duz October ist, from 
tne following bonds, on and after that date 
at their offi-e, 23 Broaa Street, New York : 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent 
Southern Pacific ot Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. of 193. 
Southern Pacitic Branch R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern R’y Ist Mtge. as. 
Central Pacific K. K. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent 
Central Pac. RK. RK. Co, Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of 1939. 
Morg_n’s La. & Tex. K. K. and 5S. 8. Co. Ist Mtge. 7. 
New York, Texas & Mexican R. nx, Co. Ist Mtge. 4. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Coupons due October Ist, 1895, from the 
following bonds will be paid on and after 
that date by the Central l'rust Company : 


Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Generali 4 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4 per cent. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 














UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
J. MORGENSTERN, 


(Resident of Buffalo 44 years,) 
562 NIAGARA S8T., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Buffalo Business, Residence and 
Vacant Property. 

North Main Street, Depew and Niagara Falls Acre- 
age for Investmehts. None Better. Correspondence 
invited and promptly attended to. 

If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS ("se & 


cent. interest. First Mortgage Loans in the famous 
Red River Valley, one of the best agricultural sec- 
tions of America. First-class references. Here Li 
years. ated where my loansare made, an 














a ae a — 4 patenpameas avention. Circu 
Oe oe PPK INS, Grand Ferke, N. De 





September 26, 1895. 


A MAN.... 



















who never intends to pay, will 
agree to pay anything, for the 
Our | Use of money. ‘He’s a fraud— = 

if he isall right and his secur- 
book | ity good,can getall the money 
What] he wants at7 percent. A good 
They | man will not pay more. You 
would be satisfied to get it, if 
Say | you knew it was safe. Wecan 
= About | place $500 or upwards at 6 per 
Us,” | Centto7 percent. If you want 
: greater per cent, write some 
Free. |oneelse. We'd rather miss 
making a good loan than 

make a bad one. 

‘Campbell Invest ment( 0.624 N. 





OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 


Second Mortgage Bonds. 

As previously announced, the Chairman of this 
Committee has been by the United States Circuit 
Court admitted as a party to the Northern Pacific 
suit,as the representative of the Second Mortgage 
Bonds, on the ground that neither the Trustee nor a 
Committee representing also junior securities can 
properly represent the rights of Second Mortgage 
Bondholders. 

Concerted action on the part of Second Mortgage 
Bondholders is necessary in order that their r‘ghts 
may be secured and protected. Holders of such 
bonds desiring to co-operate with this Committee are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary or any 
of the undersigned. 

The depository for the Bonds is the New York Se_ 
curity and Trust Co., No, 46 Wall St., New York. 

JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, Chairman. 


DUMONT CLARK 
.U UR KUOUNTZE 
1ENRY Ss. RED 
F 
C 


Ww 


ry A | 


A 
RIGHT 
HENEKY. Jr. 
s. E. KILNER, Secretary, 
120 BROADWAY, New YORK CITY. 
MICHAEL H. CARDOZO, Counsel. 


Gnited States 
origage & Crust Co, 


CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL « «- «= $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS=« © = »# £00,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = = ° President. 
Luther Kountze, «© «© Vice-President. 
James Timpson, - 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- « -« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - -« - Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Trease 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
py h 4 Maremeyet, a, Kountze, 
Chayles enderson. am 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, Gustav E, Kissel, 
Dumont Ciarke, Luther Kcuntze. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. i he T. Lewis, 


JAMIN 





William P. Dixon wis May, 

David ws, Jr., j Theodore Secteod, 
Robert A, Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, William W. Ric 
Jimes J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 





High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 
We make a a tceney A of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures Write for description. 


A. L. CoE. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pay taxes and look after 


uated payable in gold secured 
negotiated, able in sec 

LOANS by first enon Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender. 


Correspondence invited. 











A. B. MEAD. G. W. Coss. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 





No. @ WALL STREET, N. ¥, 


September 26, 1895. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY i895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..............++ ++++++-8150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mertgnee with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of artford, Conn., under Supervision 
‘Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


DIVIDENDS. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


oods are algo inactive. There is less do- 

g in wool, sales it is said being below 
actual consumption. At last a halt has 
been reached in the upward movement of 
iron, and a slight decline was reported in 
the quotations for Bessemer pig. The 
most important development in this con- 
nection was the reported purchase of 
75,000 tons of foreign ore for use by the 
Maryland Steel Company. In the grocery 
trade the only features were the unsettled 
condition of the coffee market, and the 
firmness in refined sugars, the Trust re- 
porting a demand equal to its full capac- 
ity. 





The American Bell Telephone Co. 


Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Tuesday, October 15th, 1895, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, Septem- 
ber ith, 1895. 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 
to October 15th, 1895, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, September I§th, 18%, 


THEAMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 
NEW YORK, September 6th, 189. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
fining Compauy have this dav declared the following 
dividends, payable Oct, 2d, : 
On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 14 PER CENT. 
On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 VER CENT. 
The transfer books will close on Sept. 13th, at 
three o’clcck, P.M., and be reopened on Oct. 3d. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 
FFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 2% 
Broad St. (Mills Building), 
NEW YORK, Sept. 2st, 1895. 
Coupons due October ist, from the following bonds, 
will be paid on and after that date at this office: 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. lst Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. of 1938. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern R’y Ist Mtge. 5s. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. lst Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R. RK. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonas of 1939. 
Morgan’s La, & Tex. R. KR and 8.58. Co. lst Mtge. 7. 
New Yors, Texas & Mexican K. RK. Co. st Mtge. 4. 
N.T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Coupons due October Ist, 1895, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date by the Cen- 
ral Trust Company : 

Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 
Hou: ton, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 
ton, Texas Central Debentures, 6 per cent. 
, Texas Central Debentures, 4 E cent. 
N. T.SMIT . Treasurer. 























MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEw Yorks, Sept. 10th, 1895. 
FORTY-SIX1tH QUARTEKLY DIVIDEND. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 

HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after Tuesday, October Ist, 18%. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, September 13th, at 
3 o’clock PM., and reopened on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 2d, at lW o'clock A. M. 

The trausfer bouks will be again closed on Friday, 
October lith at 3 o’clock P.M. (preparatory to the 
annual meeting of the sharehoiders, to be held on 

eduesday, November 13th, 1845), and reopened on 
Thursday, November Mth, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

b. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
NEw YOuk, September lith, 1895. ? 


DIVIDEND NO. 108. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarter] 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of the company, payable at 
the oftice of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of October next, to snareholders of record, at the 
oon the transfer books on the 20th day of Septem- 

r, inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stock- 
holders, to be held Weunesuay, the 9th day of Octo- 
ber next, and of the dividend above referred to, the 
transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the after- 
noon of September tb inst.,and reopened on the 
morning ef October Lith next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 

dend has been declared from net corniore 











Preferred Stock and of ONE DOLLAK per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable on the 
zist day of October next, at tue office of the Com- 
pany, 4¢ Wall Street, New York. The transter books 
will close on the 30th day of September at 3 P.M., and 
reopen on the 22d of Oct ber. 
FRANK 38. BOND, Vice President. 
Sept. llth, 1895. 


COMMERCIAL. 


In the wholesale markets there has been 
little change during the week, and the 
. Various branches of the retail trade are 
somewhat slow in developing activity. A 
few days of cool weather will, however, 
produce a decided change in this respect. 
Bank clearings last week were 20¢ larger 
than a year ago, the largest increases 
being at the seaboard cities. Collections 
are generally reported good, credit’ is 
sound, and confidence in a satisfactory 
fall trade continues unimpaired. The 
improvement in the foreign exchange 
market, of course, acts favorably upon 
general business. Two satisfactory fea- 
tures were a check in the advance of pig 
iron, which had been rising too rapidly, 
and a partial recovery in the price of 
wheat which, fortunately, did not appear 
to check exports. Last week’s exports of 
wheat were, for the first time in many 
weeks, almost equal to last year’s totals, 
Corn exports are also heavier, and both 
wheat and corn are coming forward more 
freely at the interior. Wheat advanced 
nearly 2c. on short covering and buying 
orders for export. Flour was 5 to 10c. per 
bbl. bigher. Corn wasstrong in sympathy 
with wheat, and in spite of favorable crop 
advices. Products continue weak. Cot- 
ton was feverish, the late advance caus- 
ing differences of opinion as to whether 
consumers will pay the higher prices. 
Receipts continue light, owing to the 
backward condition of the crop, but are 
daily increasing. Exports are one-half 
the quantity of a year ago, and the visible 
supply is given at 2,276.000 bales against 
1,911,000 last year. The dry-goods trade 





18 very quiet at first hands, as usual at this 
season ; but staple cottons continue strong, 
and retailers anticipate a brisk business 
during the next few weeks. Woolen 





READING NOTICES. 


For the past fifty years, the Boynton Furnace 
Co. bas held a most important place in the man- 
ufacture of heating cpoapenss. Their heaters 
have been so skillfully designed, so conscien- 
tiously made and so widely sold, that the name 
of Boynton has come to be associated in the pop- 
ular mind with everything connected with the 
proper and successful heating of buildings. Mr. 

. A. Boynton,President of the Company, isthe 
a and Patentee of all the Genuine Boyn- 
ton Heating Apparatus that hasever been made. 
There have been a greater number of Boynton 
heaters sold than any other kind. ‘hey are of 
the latest and most approved patterns, and are 
sold strictly on their merits. 


MANIFOLD ATTRACTIONS AT 
O’NEILL’S 








O’NEILL’s 2 dry-goods store, Sixth Avenue 
and I'wentieth Street, presents this season the 
largest and finest dispiay in all departments, 
with special attractions in the dress guods, mil- 
linery and novelty lines, that “the big store ” 
has ever shown its best of customers. During 
the last few months importantchanges and im- 
provements have taken place in the store, and 
many of the departments have been rearranged 
and enlarged. 

‘The spacious restaurant, recently removed to 
the fourth floor, occupies an entire wing of the 
building, and has been handsomely fitted up 
with a view to offering to the patrons of the 
store as fine appointments and as efficient serv- 
ice as can be found in any of the large restau- 
rants of the city. In fact, one may pass the en- 
tire day in shopping at O’ Neill s, and at midday 
fiud a commodious and pleasant dining hall in 
which to spend an agreeabie hour. 

The millinery avd dress departments, on the 
second floor, are particularly attractive. The 
lJatest desigus in Parisian hats and gowns of 
every conceivable variety and pattern are taste- 
fully displayed there. The prevailing shades in 
millinery goods are green and brown. ‘There is 
also a aeciued fancy for the use of velvet roses, 
pansies and other artificial biossoms, while the 
tavorite trimmings areof green and black vel- 
vets, numberless varieties of aigrettes, jet and 
pearl ornaments. 

A hat that promises to be as popular as its 
name isthe “'trilby sailor.” This pretty crea- 
tion of the milliner’s taste has a crown of 
braided cheniile, and is trimmed with Nile 
green velvet and green leaves, with a tastetul 
cluster of green veivet roses. The * Henrietta” 
shape is a picturesque combination of 7 
blue and green velvet, trimmed with large dar 
wings, pearl and rhinestone ornaments. There 
is aiso a handsome ‘lam o’Shanter street hat, 
with a large flaring rim, set off with two large 
ostrich plumes, black aigrettes and steel orna- 
meuts, With a@ Dandeau of crushed roses parted 
lo fit around the tashionable knot of hair. 

ln tue dress department may be found some 
exceedingly chic autumn and winter cos- 
tumes, among them some elaburate creations 
by Demarsy & Doucet, of Paris. There is a large 
assoriument of handsome gowns in white broad- 
cloth applique. In most of the more elaborate 


dresse:, Capes and opera cloaks the Persian ef- } 


tect is prominent. ‘This effect is obtained by an 
abundant use of silk and gold beads over a back- 
ground of white. ‘Ihe sieeves are made flat on 
top, and the skirts are even larger than those 
worn last season. This department has a large 
variety of short, jaunty jackets in cheviots, wor- 
steds and Meiton cloths. 

The department of children’s and misses’ 
dresses and cloaks has an unusually large as- 
sortment of shades in green, black and plaids, 
which seem to be the prevailing modes, A very 
taking combination in a child’s jacket is in 

reen, trimmed with thibet fur. It is double- 

reasted, and has a large sailor collar. 

Tne lamp and picture department has been 
moved to the second floor, and the recent im- 
portations in both tnese lines present many 
pleasmg novelties to purchasers. The grocery 
department has been fhoved to a light and airy 
section on the fourth floor adjoining the restau- 
rant.—N. Y. Tribune. 








cnold 
Constable KAiCo. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Autumn Styles. 


French Boucles, Jacquards. 
Bourettes, Tufted Vigogne, 
Mohairs, English & Scotch 
Mixed Suitings, 
English and French Diagonals, 
Tartan and French Plaids, 
Crepons, Crepes, Cachemires. 


Silk and Wool Fabrics 


for evening wear. 


Proadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











SEASONABLE IMPORTS. 


THE important question just now with thou- 
sands of women, what sort of material to select 
for their fall and winter dresses, can be answered 
most satisfactorily by paying a visit to the well- 
known store of Arnold, Constable & Co., at 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, where the 
regular fall importations are now displayed. 

The shelves rival a florist’s window in the be- 
wildering audacity of the color combinations. 
In setting the present styles the manufacturers 
have gone bark to the ante-bellum days, and 
even to the earlier times of powder and patches, 
for their patterns and color schemes. Through- 
out it all there is a tendency torun the changes 
on Parisian effects in design and color; and the 
gorgeousness of the taffetas and brocaded sat- 
ins, velvets and silks that result must be seen to 
be appreciated. Neutral tints and the die-awa 
colors of recent years are things of the past wit 
a vengeance. 

Of course, all these goods will be reserved for 
evening wear chiefly, with an exception in favor 
of the brocades, which are to be largely used in 
the making of the new Louis Quatorze, that will 
gradually supplant the fancy waists of the pre- 


tones, and crepe bourettes in brown and black, 
blue and black, scarlet and black, etc., also 
promise to be great favorites for street wear. 

Another new line of goods that will be much 
worn by the fashionable, and which also keep 
up the general gorgeous color scheme, are em- 
broidered chiffons in all shades, with chiffon 
bands, with lace and spangles, suitable for waist 
trimmings, etc. 

Lace collars, as all women know, are among 
the things without which a costume is now 
hardly complete. The latest styles are in re- 
naissance an’? batiste lace, with the higher 
grades in duchess and point. The other varie- 
ties of the real article require an elastic bank 
account even to consider. 


Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
EpDEY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

Iv. 
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Messrs. McGrpson & ComPANy, of 91" 
Broadway, New York. are now offering extraor- 
dinary inducements in decorations and furnish- 
ings, and also epecial fabrics in upholstering 
goods. They have the latest designs, and the 
new colors producing the rich luster effects, 
and their prices are extremely moderate. 





House. 


McGibbon & Co. 


Decorations ar 
- Furnishings 
For the House. 
Special Fabrics in 


Upholstery Goods, 


Entirely new in colorings and 
designs—of rich lustre effects, at 


Linen-Upholstery 





Unusually Moderate Prices. 


Our entire assortment for the 
season is now open and on sale. 


913 Broadway. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St.. New York, 





THE BIG STORE basfairly wonits title. It has 








grown tosuch immense pro- 


portions because merchandise values like these are 
always found beneath its gilded domes. 


Superb Collection 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


LATEST PARIS DESIGNS 
IN 


Carriage Hats, 
Walking Hats and 
Evening Hats. 


Also a large variety of choice styles 
a 
from our own workrooms at 


MODERATE PRICES. 
5,000 Dozen 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, 
All the latest shades and shapes. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 
SPECIAL VALUE. 
FINE FUR FELTS, 


Large variety of shapes and colors, 


85“Each. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 


Ostrich Feather Boas, 


In all lengths and colors. 


SPECIAL.—BLACK, NATURAL CURL- 
ED COQUE BOAS, 36 inches long, 


2.69 Each. 


RICH COLLECTION 


VELVETS AT POPULAR PRICES. 





Four Big Values 


IN 


LADIES’ JACKETS. 


ALL NEW GOODS. 
LADIES’ KERSEY JACKETS, Box 


Shapes, extreme sleeves. Regular 


value 7.50, 


SPECIAL 4.98 


LADIES’ WORSTED CHEVIOT JACK- 
ETS, Box Shapes, Doucet Sleeves. 


Regular values 9,00, 


SPECIAL 5,98 


LADIES’ JACKETS of Boucle Cheviot, 
Ripple Backs, Straight Fronts, ex- 


treme Sleeves. Regular value, 11.50, 


SPECIAL 7.98 


LADIES’ COVERT CLOTH JACKETS, 
(heavy weight), Ripple Backs, Box 
Fronts. Regalar value 10 00, 


SPECIAL 6. 75 


100 DIFFERENT STYLES in 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


CAPES and WRAPS, 


in Velour, Worsteds and Mourning 
effects. 


NEW SILKS 


At Popular Prices 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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BROADWAY e DWAY 
Oth K1OthSics. . “oa zionse 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewarr & Co. FOURTH AVE., 


ONE OF THE MORNING SIGHTS 


of the city is the bustle of delivery 
wagons around our store. They’re at it all day, to be suve, 
but the morning view is the inspiring one. Youw'd think all 
New York and the country round about were to be supplied 
trom this grand caravan of wagons. A good share of both 
are. Every day the shares grow bigger. 


FASHIONABLE FURS 


Justa few hints of what we are doing 
in our Fur Dept. 





Here are also exclusive lines of black 
Brocade Satins and Gros Grains, 20 in, 
many designs, 75c., usually $1 ; same, 
22in., new and exclusive, 95c, instead 
of $1.25. In every way as cheap accord- 
ingly are the lines at $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75 to $3. Mostly designed to our 
own order. 

New black Moire Antiques for capes, 95c. 
to g3.50. A long counter is filled with 
manufacturers’ ends and dress lengths 
of fine black silks much under price. 


COLORED, TOO 


Fancy Taffetas at 58c. 

New Taffetas in cannele stripes, brocades, 
changeable and chamelon effects, street 
and evening shades, at 95c.; the usual 
$1.25 grades. 

Fancy Crepes and Crepons for evening 
wear, 68c. tO $1.50. 

Velvets are just as unusual as the silks. 
More than 50 shades 19in. silk-faced 
colored velvetsat 95c. You expect to 
pay $1.25. Almost every known shade 
in the 1.50 and g2grade. Velour du 
Nord, 32 in.. perfect black, for capes 
$2.50 to $4.50. 


Fine black French Coney Capes, 30 in. 
deep, 100 in sweep, $10.50; the #15 
kind. 

Finest Canadian Seal Capes, 30 in. deep, 
100 in. sweep, $15; the $20 kind. 

Fine black Astrakhan Capes, guaranteed 
whole skins, 30 in. deep, 100 in. sweep, 
$21; you'd pay $30 elsewhere. 

Natty Brook Mink Scarfs, 75c.; $1.50 
anywhere else. 


RAW SILKS STILL HIGHER 

So are the wovenSilks. Your fortune is 
to find a merchant who was forethought- 
ful enough to gather a stock when prices 
were low and who is liberal enough to let 
you have the goods without extra profit. 
Nothing like the silk selling we did here 
last week. We’re ready with newer goods 
fof greater results this w6ek. 

Those pure dye Black Silks—Taffetas. 
Gros Grains, Satin Duchess, Failles, 
Peau de Soies, etc., are still in grand 
supply. 








NATURE’S 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA —— 
WATER ' 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED- 


Spring No.2. Nature’s Anti-Dyspeptic, Anti-Malarial Water—Its Value in 


Uric-Acid Trouble. The Best Table Water. 


Dr. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A, LU.D., Professor of Materia Medica and General Thera- 
yeutics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, etc.: ** The Baffalo Lithia Water is the 
best table water known to me; and I have some experience of them all.” 

Rev. MOSES A. HOGE, D.D., of the Synod of Virginia, Richmond, Va.: “T have for some time 
made use of no water for drinking purposes but Buffalo Lithia Water No. 2,and since using it I 
have enjoyed the best health of my life.” 

Hon. ROGER A. PRYOR, New York: 

**T have been so essentially benefited by the use of your 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


that I feel it my duty, with your permission, to make formal acknowledgment of my obligation 
to you. 

‘For many years I have suffered severely from Dyspepsia and Insomnia, but after drinking the 
Water for six months I found myself entirely relieved of these painful maladies. To no other 
cause besides the use of the Water can I attribute my recovery, nor do [ know of any auxiliary 
agent that conduced to my cure. 3 ; 

**T am inclined tothink that I am mainly indebted to the Water No. 2. I may add that several 

entlemen here of my acquaintance concur in my estimate of the salutary efficacy of the Buffalo 
fithia Water.” 

Hon. DANIEL E. SICKLES, New York: 

** By the advice of my physician I have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


for Dyspepsia and Uric-Acid trouble, and with decidedly beneficial results.” 

Hon. ROSCOE CONKLING, New York: 

“Buffalo Lithia Water was first brought to my notice last year while suffering from severe 
MALARIAL DISORDER. I say ‘ MALARIAL’ because the doctors said so. After trying other remedies, 
without benefit, I found prompt relief from the Water; and when there has n any return of 
my unpleasant symptoms it has always relieved me. Several to whom I have recommended it 
make like favorable report of it. I ama strong believer in its power a3 an ANTIDOTE to the ACIDS, 
which it neutralizes. I have pleasure in saying this, and shall continue to advise my neighbors and 
acquaintances to try the Water.” 

Hon. M. W. RANSOME, late U. S. Senator from North Carolina: “I regard Buffalo Lithia 
Water as the great remedy for our national disease, Dyspepsia, Both my wife and myself have 
derived decided benefit from it, and I feel that I cannot too strongly recommend it to sufferers 
from this painful malady.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 f. o. b. at 
the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent FREE to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall & Condit, Eisner & Mendelson Co., Agents, New York City. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tur InpEPENDENT who would like to have 
a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Jusurance. 
OVERBURDENS OF SUPERVISION. 


WE have already noted the just com- 
plaint of several insurance commissioners 
that their S-ates appropriate toward gen- 
eral expenses most of the money collected 
of insurance companies, and allow only 
an insufficient amount for the mainte- 
nance of the Insurance Department : this 
is considered as profit, and a further in- 
stance of miscalled economy is the recent 
refusal, by the executive veto, to increase 
to $5,000 the Commissioner’s salary in 
Massachusetts. This over-thriftiness seems 
an example of muzzling the ox that treads 
out the grain; yet the complaint very 
justly goes further and represents that too 
much grain is trodden out. Thus, Com- 
missioner Fricke, of Wisconsin, objects to 
the levies upon the companies as excess- 
The citizen who insures his property 
against fire, says Mr. Fricke, does well for 
the State, in that he interposes a safeguard 
against his being crushed into industrial 
helplessness,and he who insures his life cer- 





ive, 


tainly does well, in that he is providing 
against the liability of their becoming 
a public charge. Atl such prudent fore- 
thought should be encouraged, not 
discouraged; but the taxes and fees 
imposed on the companies, 
paid by them in the first instance, are 
really a tribute laid upon the insuring 
These taxes and fees levied by 
Wisconsin average at least five per cent. 
upon premiums, and it is a fallacy to 
imagine that they are obtained in any 
other way than by being charged back to 
the people in premiums. ‘“ This depart- 
ment,” says Mr. Fricke, ‘‘ was created for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of 
the people; it should never have been 
made a bureau for the collection of rev- 
enue, and the interests of the people will 
be best served if only sufficient revenue is 
collected to pay the expenses of the de- 
partment and give to the insurance inter- 
ests the most stringent supervision.” 


It ought to be plain to everybody that 
taxes in general diffuse themselves ; you 
could no more prevent men from charging 
their taxes over to their customers than 
you could heap up water by pouring it 
upon the center of a baro floor. The 
proposition is not at all paradoxical, for 
the process of diffusion of taxes is mutual 
and reciprocal ; taxes adjust and equalize 
themselves somehow, notwithstanding 
nobody can definitely traze out the proc- 
ess. This is plain, when you come to 
think of it, because every man who sells 
anything must charge into his .costs—and 
consequently into his selling price—every 
item of outlay which he bears ; if he omits 
any, his basis of calculation is to that ex- 
tent incorrect, and he imcurs the risk of 
commercial destruction in consequence. 
As to insurance, everybody knows that 
losses have to be charged for in the pre- 
mium rates, and everybody—when the 
question is asked—knows that expenses 
must also be put there, and of course 
taxes must come in among expenses ; 
nevertheless, there is a delusion in legisla- 
tures, springing up anew each session, asif 
it were a weed from some tough and in- 
eradicable root, that, somehow—nobody 
ever attempts to explain how—taxes and 
other burdens and hindrances can be laid 
upon insurance companies and never go 
any further. Relieve the people of tax by 
laying weight upon fire insurance rates ; 
make a bold stroke for popularity by 
levying on the life insurance reserves 
owned by the people—this is not the form 
of the proposition, but it is its substance. 
All a delusion ; insurance cannot be had 
without paying for it, and it is impossible 
to raise the tax money without taking it 
out of somebody. Thesomebody may not 
realize that he is touched by tax, but then 
he will be both taxed and humbugged. 


while 


citizen. 
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NATHAN D. MORGAN. 


VerRY few, probably, of the readers of 
this journal who are not engaged person- 
ally in the business of insurance will rec- 
ognize the name which heads this para- 
graph or will remember that they ever 
encountered it before. The recent death 
of this man—so long out of public mention 
and therefore so long forgotten that we 
ourselves had almost supposed him in all 
respects dead—recalls the fact that the 
North American Life, of which he was 
the founder and President, went into a 
receiver's hands just twenty years ago. 
It was one of the War companies, started 
in 1862, and for a time borne along with 
the tide. It never grew to very great size, 
even for those days; but it had one claim 
to distinction in the ‘‘ registration” origi- 
nated by Mr. Morgan. The people of 
this country, after a long experience 
with paper money which was not cur- 
rent at face value except very near 
places of issue or of arranged redemption, 
had learned the boon of a paper currency 
—greenbacks and national bank notes— 
which, however faulty otherwise, have 
always been equally current in alisections 
and always safe to the holder ; and Mr. 
Morgan sought to turn this to account by 
having his policies registered at Albany 
and describing them as being secured 
‘*as” or ‘‘like” the bank notes. This was 
a mnisrepresentation—even a culpable mis- 
representation, as the result showed. For 
—putting aside the question whether the 
State assumed any legal responsibility to 
the policy holders for even the custody and 
application of the securities deposited— 
the deposit did not go far enough to be of 
any considerable service in an emergency. 
Only the reserve upon the policies was de- 
posited, or possibly could be, since no 
company ever possessed or can possess 
assets to cover the face of its assumed 
risks, And so, when the North America 
went, with the rest, along the path of de- 
struction from which such slender frag- 
ments return, this vaunted security re- 
vealed its flimsiness. 

Now, twenty years after, Mr. Morgan 
passes out of sight as well as out of mem- 
ory. 





_— 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY. 


THE Insurance Department of the State 
of New York has made an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, through Isaac 
Vanderpoel, Deputy Superintendent, and 
report has been made as of June 30th, 
1895. <A detailed list of the stocks and 
bonds owned by the company is given. 
The total assets of the company are placed 
at $2,343,851.06, and its liabilities at $1,- 
829,399.61, its capital stock at $250,000, 
and surplus over capita! $264,451.45. The 
various departments of the company’s busi- 
ness were thoroughly, carefully and ex- 
haustively examined, and the correctness 
of the liabilities placed by the company 
upon claims was verified. The new build- 
ing recently erected by the company is 
reported by it as costing $410,871.25, and 
is appraised by the Department at $5235,- 
000. The stocks and bonds owned by the 
company consist of some of the very best 
securities to be had in the country. The 
officers of the company are George F. 
Seward, President; Robert J. illas, 
Treasurer and Secretary, and Edward L, 
Snaw, Assistant Secretary. Tne directors 


number some of the ablest financiers and 
professional men in the city. 


NORTHAMPTON OBJECTS. 


THE fire underwriters have voted to ad- 
vance rates 50 per cent. in Northampton, 
Mass., the advance to continue until police 
and fire departments ‘are made satisfac- 
tory. Of course, Northampton protests. 
But the fire loss during the last half year 
considerably exceeds $300,000, and the 
population of the town is not over 16,000— 
so the proportion is, if one may so express 
it, disproportionate. Was this heavy loss 
just an accident, one of the rare mishaps 
which are liable to occur unseasonably in 
the best-regulated places? But it is not a 
safe deduction that such mishaps are not 
liable to occur in places not well regulated, 
and Northampton appears to be one of the 
not well-organized class. The head of 
the Fire Department receives $187 salary, 
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and of course must have some private oc- 
cupation; and when economy, after its 
kind, prevails so luxuriantly it must fol- 
low that the economy runs all through. 
It extends to the important matter of 
electric lighting, and the installations 
are said to be carelessly made and 
imperfectly supervised ; this is very like- 
ly, because somebody in the Fire Depart- 
ment is supposed to look after the matter, 
but—for economy’s sake—he has a num 
ber of other things to do. Very possibly 
he is not electrically competent, and quite 
certainly he has too much to do; per- 
haps he also has his living to earn, and 
that takes a considerable part of his time. 
A number of fires are charged to bad 
electric lighting, thus economically in- 
stalled. 

Northampton merchants do not like the 
advance in rates. They are not required 
to like it, nor was it expected that they 
would, They talk of organizing a local 
company, and as this is the old old talk 
we should like to see them doit ; under- 
writers who are worth saving cannot be 
coerced by the threat, or even by the per- 
formance, of a scheme which would 
either relieve them of a losing business or 
show them where inexperienced persons 
can be found who can teach them how to 
transact insurance. The Northampton 
citizens, if they will only convert cheap 
talk into action, will buy some experience, 
which will come high but may be 
worth the cost. Taxes distribute them- 
selves, and we all like to agree with 
the fact by passing them on to our neigh- 
bors. It is ineradicably fast in human na- 
ture to think ourselves unfairly taxed and 
our individual property bearing part of 
the fire premiums which belong elsewhere; 
our State and our town are loaded, to 
atone for extra losses in some other 
part of the world ; and as for one’s own 
individual risk, it never seems capable of 
burning until it burns. 

Penalize is not a pleasant word, and it 
commands not a pleasant process. The 
man who wants a dime taken off his rate 
if he buys a fire pail is likely to raise a 
cry if he is penalized a nickel for his bad 
stovepipe. However, there is no other 
way to the ante-millenium of lessened fire 
waste, and neither Northampton nor any 
other place, little or big, will long make 
headway in compelling insurance capital 
to stand up and be consumed at the stake 
of a visibly low rate for the risk. Capital 
is dull, and patient and slow ; it lets itself 
be imperiled and wasted by a crazy com- 
petition which schoolboys would scorn ; 
yet the passing of the unfit is a process 
that can neither be suspended nor always 
misunderstood, and underwriting will re- 
form itself in time. 


» 
os 


A SPECIMEN STATUTE. 


‘“WHENEVER such company shall be 
notified of any loss sustained on a policy 
of insurance issued by them, the company 
shall pay the amount so lost within sixty 
days after such notice, under a penalty of 
ten per cent. damages for every thirty 
days such loss remains unpaid thereafter.” 
Itis true that it is ‘* such loss” the non- 
* payment of which involves a penalty, and 

that the subject is further clarified by 
the words “ amount so lost”; hence, we 
we assume that the company might suc- 
cessfully defend, if it could, on the issue 
of fact as to whether there had been any 
fire. So we assume that, even in the ab- 
sence of valued-policy and other laws, 
designed to make underwriters pay up 
their bets like other people, the claimant 
could be held to show that something had 
been actually ig the fire; nor does this 
provision in terms forbid the com- 
panies to appear in court as de- 
fendants. We suppose, further; that re- 
gard for public morals would not permit 
an incendiary to collect, if the company 
could only prove the incendiarism unmis- 
takably upon him. On the other hand, 
nothing is said about a proved loss or 
about any provision for ascertaining 
loss ; hence we must conclude that the 
policy holder who had had a fire might 
notify the company and present his 
policy, which would thereby become a 
60-day acceptance, subject to a 10 percent. 
penalty each thirty days thereafter until 
met, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


We said ‘‘ might” rather than ‘‘ may,” 

because this is one of those situations 
which might occur if one ‘‘supposed” hard 
enough. The Indiana Legislature—if the 
gtatement be correct that the paragraph is 
in the Revised Statutes of that State— 
supposed; but the capitalists in Indiana 
supposed too, and therefore no companies 
have been organized. The provision of law 
is very foolish, but not more so than many 
others. It would be easy to enact that every 
claimant upon a policy shall be entitled 
to enter judgment for the amount against 
the company issuing it and there shall be 
no appeal ; or that every insurance policy 
chall become a valid claim for the amount 
pamed therein as soon as signed and de- 
livered. Both these would be very ‘‘ pop- 
ular” with some people, and if they are 
more absurd than some other things al- 
ready quoted they are so only in degree. 
Faith will not die out in the world while 
the practice of legislating remains; and 
there are scores of newspapers, speaking 
with all the firmness and more than the 
clearness of oracles, which talk as if in- 
surance capital could be made to stand 
still and be pecked at. There are thou- 
sands of men who apparently have this 
notion, and some of them get into Legis- 
latures. As we have said before, it is idle 
and harmful to try to enact anything 
which God has not enacted before; yet 
there are putterers at lawmaking who 
seem to think God’s laws were made for 
some hereafter existence and the function 
of statecraft is to make things straight by 
squaring them zigzag. 


INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS. Dec, 81, 1804......000cccscccecceeses 24,252,828 71 
MPEP IIMS. 55 c5'00s<con<ésscocorcee saved 22'317,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at the old liferate premium. 
noual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statate. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL, Sowers 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.”’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............ corccccececsceces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............00+0+++ 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








A MATTER OF DUTY. 


Life insurance is something 
more than a privilege. It is an 
imperative necessity. It is a 
social, domestic and personal 
duty. Upon whom incumbent ? 
Clearly upon every man or wom- 
an whose life has or is liable to 
have a money value to any one 
else. To these add all who, if 
they outlive their productive- 
ness, are liable to have an income 
insufficient for their support. 
Hence the application of the 
rule is as broad as is the muta- 
bility of human affairs. The 
exceptions are rare. Amon 
them would at first seem to be 
the wealthy; but fortune is as 
fickle as fate, and every provi- 
sion should be made against loss 
or diminution. Moreover, the 
rich man who personally man- 
ages his estate has, in relation to 
it, a large and distinct value 
which he ought to perpetuate. 
The only pe:sons truly exempt 
from obligations to insure are 
drones, who contribute nothing, 
and whom, therefore, the social 
machinery would never miss. 
Uur argument is not with them. 
It does appeal to the father who 
is the breadwinner, and to the 
mother whose economy and 
home management are as valu- 
able to him as his labor is to 
her; to the merchant whose 
death would injure his partner ; 
to the borrower who. needs time 
to discharge his debts; to the 
young man or young woman 
who makes mouey now and 
would look ional to a day of 
rest ; to whoever feels any pe- 
culiar responsibility either to- 
wards others or towards himself. 

The law of duty is inexorable 
and without appeal. It bars as 
trivial the plea of inconvenience. 
Applied to any individual, the 
question is not should he in- 
sure; but rather, is there any 
good reason why he should not 
insure? How comes he to be 
free from the obligations? Is he 
so luckyas to be entirely beyond 
the reach of harm? If not 
quite immortal, has he a definite 
lease upon life, or has fortune 
— a bond with him? Not 
otherwise may he refuse. In his 
profoundest heart he knows he 
ought to insure, and that now. 
A duty delayed is a duty shirk- 
ed. Let a man convinced of re- 
sponsibility secure an adequate 
protection at any sacrifice and at 
once. 

Let there be no delay in call- 
ing upon an agent of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Ask him for a pros- 
pectus of his Company ok ap- 
ply for a policy without delay. 
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‘PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 
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Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


1895 





Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..$3,186,547 16 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
(~~ CPERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
CE PLATE GLASS, : 

STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
SES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 

Los $5,480,525.02 On, 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York pays$10 
on an average each minute toits 
policy holders in benefits. Think 
of what this means and how easi- 
ly your portion of it can be se- 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. | si . 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insared 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 


after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 


ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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Old and Young. 
THE COVENANT MEETING. 


BY ALBINA MARILLA LETTS. 





THEY rose in the “covenant meeting,” 
And told of their hopes and fears ; 

Of the friends they longed to meet again 
Beyond this vale of tears. 

And they spoke of “‘ godly parents,” 
Of a “‘saintly mother’s prayer ’’; 

And hoped in the covenant blessings 
Their souls would havea share. 


But one who sat in the shadow, 
*Neath a heritage of shame, 
Caught a glimpse of sweeter truth that 
day, 
As writ by a pen of flame. 
And arose in the covenant meeting 
And said: ‘‘I praise His name, 
That He came, not to call the righteous, 
But sinners to reclaim ; 


‘That He gave His life a ransom, 
For sinners vile as me; 

To break the chains of sense and sin, 
And set the captive free. 

And I, by trusting His gracious word, 
And walking the path He trod, 

May find a peace the world cannot give 
And become a ‘son of God,’ 


““’Tis good to have godly parents, 
And a ‘covenant of grace’; 

But I, who have neither, still can be 
The head of a godly race. 

And so, ‘I renounce the Devil 
And all his works’ to-day.” 

And the leader said, with a husky voice: 
‘* My brethren, let us pray.” 
LaTt8, IA. 


A GROTESQUE ANGEL. 


BY H. D. LOWRY, 
AUTHOR OF ** WRECKERS AND METHODISTS.” 











THERE are times and mcods when one is 
tempted, looking upon life, to prepare for 
portraying some small part of it by mix- 
ing up all the colors on his pallet into 
one tint of dismal gray. For, indeed, if 
you look deep enough, there is no house 
but has its hidden sorrow ; and such joys 
as are granted to the happiest seem but 
light in the balance against the sorrows 
they have endured, or are destined yet to 
endure. But there are other moments, 
perhaps the best inspired, when life is 
beautiful indeed, because of the innumer- 
able heroisms and nobilities of the most 
unheroic men and women. 

Even now, when she has lived out her 
life and finished her good work, the 
chances are that if I named Miss Merton 
in Tallywarn I should recall memories 
only of a grotesque, good hearted crea- 
ture, full of admirable virtues, yet con- 
stantly ridiculous. She was plain beyond 
description, and her taste in dress was of 
a sort to have rendered the most amazing 
loveliness a thing of noaccount. She was 
impulsive, illogical, and quite impervious 
to argument. There were times when 
those who knew her best found it not easy 
to accept her actions and utterances in the 
spirit in which they well knew them to be 
meant, Even her exorbitant fondness of 
sweet things is remembered against her. 
I have heard her called greedy by people 
of refinement who had met her at tea 
parties in Tallywarn, And it may be ad- 
mitted that, tho a creature of the kindliest 
disposition in the world, she was one 
whose friends had to be perpetually re- 
solved not to let their tempers be disturbed 
by any fresh eccentricity of hers. 

To this day you will raise a smile if you 
speak her name to those with whom she 
worked in Tallywarn. But go into the 
tiny cottages of the town and ask if she 
is remembered. Poverty is the common 
lot of the people dwelling there, and over 
most (since the men are miners) the shad- 
ow of death broods constantly. And if 
you speak of Miss Merton here, you will 
find it hardly possible to believe that she 
was not beautiful beyond description, and 
wise with more than human wisdom. 

To me she is only a woman—the best it 
has been granted me to know. I have 
gathered a multitude of stories which may 
some day (perhaps) be told to her honor. I 
think, however, I am best pleased—be- 
cause of its characteristic touch of gro- 
tesquerie—with the tale of how Jabez 
Jonn Merton came to visit his sisterin a 
time of universal poverty. 


THK INDE 


Jabez John was a man of five-and-fifty 
at this time, and only middle-aged people 
could remember the time of his first going 
away to London. He had been a poor 
boy to begin with, but he had worked 
hard and lived on less than he earned. He 
had now been married for twenty years, 
and for about the same time had owned a 
prosperous grocer’s shop in the Brixton 
Road. To the end of her life Miss Merton 
used to describe the many wonders she 
was taken to see when she went up to 
London on the occasion of Jabez John’s 
wedding. What is more, he had often 
invited her to go and live with him alto- 
gether ; but I fancy his wife, tho kindly- 
hearted in the extreme, did not under- 
stand her sister-in-law, and so overawed 
her alittle. And, besides, ‘‘ Tallywarn is 
ugly enough,” shesaid one day—and I am 
thankful to say she did not scruple to 
speak with a trace of accent—‘‘and the 
people are just like others, I suppose. An’ 
yet, there’s something about the place; I 
couldn’ live nor die out of it. When I 
went up to Jabez John’s wedding I saw a 
wonderful lot of grand sights ; but I think 
the best thing I saw while I was away was 
when I looked out of the train at the end 
of the journey home, and saw the Carn, 
and the ugly country all broken with mine 
burrows and engine houses.” 

So Miss Merton lived on in alittle house 
at the summit of the hill above Tally- 
warn, supported mainly, if not altogether, 
by remittances from the grocer. And 
there were many who had good reason to 
be grateful for her choice of home when 
the great distress came upon the region 
lying round about the town of Tallywarn. 

It was already a long time since the 
growth of foreign competition had made 
it not worth while to go on raising copper, 
but the effects of the closing of certain 
mines were still felt by the poor. Many 
miners had been forced to find work in 
foreign countries, and so the old suffered, 
being left without supporters, and all too 
frequently receiving only the most meager 
contributions from across the seas. But 
there were still many men who stayed at 
home to lower the general rate of wages, 
being for divers reasons unwilling or un- 
able to quit the country. This would have 
been unfortunate even if the tin mines 
had been enjoying great prosperity. Asa 
matter of fact, they also were passing 
through a period of depression, and couli 
hardly support the usual number of men. 

For a long time the price of tin bai 
been dismally low, but now it had fallen 
by slow degrees to a figure which simply 
meantdeath to certain of the mines, and 
something very like starvation to the 
miners, and even to shareholders not 
otherwise provided for. Some mine; had 
been ‘*knacked”; in oneor twothey had let 
water into the lower levels, and were sim- 
ply ‘‘picking out the eyes of the mine,” 
which is to say, taking out all the tin 
they could come across, and not troubling 
to provide for the future by exploriag and 
opening up fresh ground as fast as the old 
was exhausted. There is always a vast 
deal of specula:ion going on in Tallywarn, 
but it needs a time like this to show how 
widely the passion is spread. Many who 
had been moderately well-to-do Were 
ruined by a fall in the price of shares 
which they had bought in anticipation of 
a rise; two or three small trad:smen, 
tinding themselves hopelessly involved, 

went off to foreign countries, leaving 
their creditors to do as best they could. 
There were some few, of course, who 
profited. Certain mine shares never fail 
to pay dividends, and to these the holders 
clung as long as it was possible. But 
there came a time when tie need of ready 
money compelled them to sell; people 
who were rich already bought the shares 
at this opportunity, and when the time of 
depression was gone over found them- 
selves richer than ever. 

But these lucky ones were few. Most 
men were miserably poor, and so the 
sources of charity were dried up just at 
the time when the need of an abundant 
charity was most pressing. 

Tally warn must have been at this season 
a focus for the extraordinary munilficence 
of half the kaown world. There were 
certain good women who lived and 

thought only for the poor people of the 
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town ; and if any of them had a friend 
anywhere she was careful to write most 
urgently and entreat his help. In reply 
they received occasional sums of money, 
and frequent gigantic parcels of cast-off, 
clothing—much of it ludicrously unsuited 
to the requirements of the poor in Tally- 
warn, Nevertheless, it was thus that 
life was kept in many of the suffering 
people. 

As it was, the young children endured 
intolerable hardships, and often were 
born.only to die ; and people who bai long 
been church members hardly cared to go 
to class meetings or love feasts or tea 
meetings any longer, so many were the 
old faces which had vanished, the old 
faithful voices silenced forever. And 
tho it is impossible not to cherish a hope 
of some sort, it began to seem, even to 
the most believing, that the sky wonld 
never brighten, the distress never pass 
away. People who have long dwelt with 
despair see, or believe they see, with very 
clear eyes; and it did not appear that 
there was any reason for the change they 
desired. What, then, was the good of 
hoping ? 

Even for the young it became a terrible 
thing to eat welland go forth warmly clad 
through the gray streets of Tallywarn, At 
every corner you would see a group of 
men standing idle with pinched, white 
faces; if you went out into the country, 
you would meetthem tramping hopelessly 
in search of the employmentit was impos- 
sible to procure. The turnip fields were 
robbed on all hands, and decent men were 
sent to prison for paltry and most pitiable 
theft. Altogether, the district came very 
near to being a place without hope, with- 
out belief, and (after so much endured) 
without fear. 

And in this miserable wcrid Miss Merton 
went about in her grotesque attire, bear- 
ing co rfort wherever she went, and ut- 
tering words wonderfully wise. Jabez 
John had always been good to her, and 
there had been times when she had felt 
almost ashamed to take his generous gifts, 
tho she knew him to be without children, 
well-to dofand very glad to maintain her 
comfortably. Now, for the sake of the 
unhappy poor, she was wholly without 
shame ; and I can fancy her letters had at 
this time a certain eloquence, for she wrote 
of things which altogether filled her life. 
She saw old people, who had lived decently 
and labored hard through a long life,taken 
away to the workhouse, the imminence of 
which had been athing more terrible than 
death through all the years when they 
were able to work. Worstof all, she had 
sometimes laid upon her the ta:k of show- 
ing to such people—the history of whose 
struggles she had perhaps learned day by 
day for thirty years—that there was noth- 
ing to be dreaded in the workhouse, that 
they would be more happy there than in 
their own bare cottages, and that God 
was still mindful of his servants and of 
their long years of faith. But, for all 
that, she hated the workhouse as the poor 
hate it, and such comfort was only possi- 
ble to her because she could by no means 
consider a subject without finding, or at 
least being convinced that there would 
some day be revealed in it, fresh proof of 
the loving-kindness of God. 

One of Jabez John’s earlier gifts to his 
sister had been a very handsome and en- 
tirely unsuitable sealskin jacket. I seem 
to remember her wearing it along with 
an old black straw hat, very broad of 
brim, and adorned with numerous gigan- 
tic red poppies. For Miss Merton’s taste, 
as I have hinted, was peculiar. More- 
over, her ideas on the subject of dress 
were a trifle rudimentary ; she appeared 
to think that handsome clothes were worn, 
partly indeed for the protection they 
afforded against the cold of our barbarous 
climate, but, beyond that, rather as a 
method of display than from a desire to 

make the gifts of nature in face and fig- 
ure appear as attractive as it is in them to 
be made. And so she probably tcok a 
much greater pride in her sealskin jacket 
than it would have afforded to some one 
who could really have worn it. Now, the 
autumn was hardly in before Miss Merton 
took the opportunity of a few cold days to 
make her appearance in the sealskin. 
Then a local preacher, a man engaged in 
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one of the mines, preached on a Sunday 
evening at the great chapel in Tally warn. 

His text was ‘Sell all that thou hast, 
and give it unto the poor”; and being 
himself one of the people on whom the 
hand of poverty was heavy, he made his 
eermon an impassioned appeal to those 
who had wealth on behalf of the suffering 
poor. *‘ The Son of Man,” he cried, ‘had 
not where to lay his head—will you, his 
servants, let yourselves be waimly clad, 
and live in comfortable houses, eating 
good food, while so many starve by fire- 
less hearths? Whoso lendeth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord; and I tell you there 
is no riches to compare with the great 
peace of God.” 

I will say this for the people who heard 
him—that the most of them should have 
been able to sit out his exhortation with- 
out experiencing any sense of shame. But 
poor Miss Merton climbed the steep hill to 
her house oppressed with an overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of her own dreadful 
meanness. She had not dreamed’ until 
now that to go clad in sealskins was an 
abominable sin ; and tho the sense of the 
distress which lay about her on all hands 
never left her for a moment, she had been 
distinctly pleased with herself as she went 
to chapel and sat awaiting the entrance of 
the preacher. But his words had brought 
fresh light to her: and onthe next Sun- 
day, tho a bitter wind was blowing from 
the east, she appeared in a black cloak 
trimmed with imitation jet, which would 
have been sufficiently light for summer 
wear. The sealskin jacket was never seen 
again in Tallywarn, and for some time 
after this Miss Merton’s charities were 
greatly enlarged. 

But even the price of a sealskin jacket 
is spent at last; and when she had ex- 
hausted the money she had thus obtained 
Miss Merton could not bear the thought of 
giving any the less to the people whom 
she visited in their cot!ages. She was now 
better off than many who were at most 
time; vastly more prosperous than she ; 
for their income depended largely upon 
the continued well-being of the mines, 
while nothing ever made Jabez John for- 
get to send her the accustomed remit- 
tances. And so it appeared to her it was 
her simple duty to do all that she could. 
No man can tell the privations to which 
she gladly submitted herself; but I know 
that her face grew pathetically white and 
thin, and her eyes feverishly bright. But 
with all this her aspect was entirely un- 
heroic ; nothing could affect her essential 
comicality. 

One evening she was coming homeward, 
afieralong round of visits, filled with sor- 
rowful refiections. The railway station 
lies at the foot of the hill on which she 
lived, and as she came near she met the 
passengers who had come by a down train. 
A moment later she had gained the level 
crossing, and when the gates had been 
opened she passed onward. 

At first she was absorbed in her own 
thoughts, but presently, looking ahead, 
she saw a stout, middle-aged man preced- 
ing her up the hill, He carried a carpet- 
bag with great red roses on it; and Miss 
Merton did not need to look closely to per- . 
ceive that he was a stranger in those 
parts. Fora moment she almost envied 
him. Then the remembrance of her poor 
came over her, and she was almost in the 
mind to waylay him, to tell him how mat- 
ters were in the neighborhood, and to 
take toll from him on behalf of the starv- 
ing. And then another thought struck 
her. She looked more closely, uttered a 
little exclamation of surprise, and began 
to go more quickly, panting up the steep 
hill. - 

The stranger still plodded on his way, 
nor did he even look behind him, as she 
hoped he might. She was very tired and 
breathless—as a matter of fact she had 
been walking overmuch and eating over- 
little for weeks past—and it seemed she 
would never overtake him ; but at last he 

was only twenty yards away from her, 
and she could proceed no further. ‘Ja- 
bez John !” she gasped—* Jabez John !” 

The stranger turned round slowly. He 
was stout and short, and generally a man 
in whom it was exactly proper that he 
should own a prosperous grocer’s shop and 

yet carry his clothes in a carpetbag with 
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large red roseson it. It was indeed Jabez 
Jobn. 

“Why, ’Liza!” he cried. ‘‘Is that you? 
Now, I suppose, you'll be surprised to see 
me here! Are you well?” 

Miss Merton came forward and kissed 
him. ‘‘ Surprised isn’t the word forit. I 
was nearly frightened when I saw who it 
was walking up the hill in front of me.” 

Jabez Jonn laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
‘I thought you would be surprised to see 
me. The fact is, I was called down to 
Plymouth in connection with some execu- 
torship business, and when that was fin- 
ished this morning I thought ’t would be a 
pity not to see you. I knew you would be 
glad to give me a bed anda bit of supper, 
and perhaps not sorry to see me. How 
are you Liza? I fancy you’re looking a 

bit paler and thinner about the face than 
you generally do.” 

A curious change had come over Miss 
Merton during the last speech of her 
brother. At first her plain face had been 
radiant with pleasure. But while he 
spoke another look came to it, and an ob- 
server would have been tempted to declare 
that she was very far from being glad to 
seehim there. For a moment she did not 
answer. Then, ‘* Yes,” she said, ‘I be- 
lieve I’m well enough. As for paleness, 
the winter has been hard for every one in 
Tallywarn, and I've sat up with a dying 
woman one or to nights this week.” 

‘* Ah,” said the grocer, sagely, ‘‘ you 
never ought to go without proper rest. As 
well go without food.” 

Then they proceeded on their way up 
the steep hill. There was scant ‘room 
for two on the pathway, so Jabez John 
took the muddy road and left the path for 
his sister. He was not in a condition to 
talk very freely, for the ascent is trying 
to people inclined to corpulence; but he 
made occasional remarks, and to these 
Miss Merton replied from time to time. 
But it was evident her thoughts were else- 
where. Once or twice she looked back- 
ward and half paused; it was almost as 
if some very urgent business called upon 
her to return into the town immediately. 
But sbe could not leave her brother ; and 
so they went on slowly until they had 
reached her house. 

Miss Merton fumbled in her pocket for 
the big doorkey, and then opened the 
door. ‘*Come in,” she said, nervously. 
When they had entered, she found 
matches, lit the lamp, and pulled down 
the biind. She glanced toward the fire- 
place. ** You’ll be cold, brother,” she said. 
‘*I’m better to light a fire.” 

She knelt down and proceeded to set a 
light to the paper. And while she did so 
a look of uneasiness came over the face of 
her brother. ‘‘ Where’s your servant, 
‘Liza ?” he asked presently. 

Miss Merton looked back at him nerv- 
ously. ‘* Totell the trutb,” she said, ‘‘I 
haven’ got a servant just now. The one I 
had got the offer of a place with much 
bigger wages than I could afford to give, 
and—and when she was gone I didn’ like 
the thought of a strange girl about the 
house. So I thought I would be my own 
servant for a time.” 

Mr. Merton could not approve, and 
would not condemn. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘“‘if you like to have it that way. But I 
should think you'd find it lonely. You've 
a grand view from this house, but ’tis 4 
long way from the town. However, I 
suppose you can fix me up a bit of some- 
thing for supper? A hungry man is soon 
satisfied.” 

Miss Merton made no direct answer. 
The tire was now kindled ; she rose to her 
feet, and made for the door. ‘‘I'il see 
what there is,” she said. 

I have more taan a suspicion that she 
went into the kitchen and began to pray 
immedia.ely, For the grocer, who was 
very hungry indeed, began to get impa- 
tient after a time, hearing no sound of 
movement in the kitchen. So he arose, 
and went to investigate. ‘‘I thought I’d 
like to watch you at your work,” he said, 
as he entered the room. ‘ And a pipe 
would not be amiss, if you'll permit it.” 
Then he stopped suddenly. 

The fire was not burning. Oa the table 
there was a loaf of bread anda half-empty 
pot of cheap jam. And on the other side 

of the table his sister stood regarding him, 
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her white face wet with tears, He stared 
at her in amazement. ‘*’Tis all there is 
in the house,” she said at last. ‘I never 
thought of any one coming.” 

For a little while his amazement con- 
tinued ; then he had seen the absurdity of 
her excuse. For he knew she had a very 
sufficient income. ‘But there was your 
own supper,” he said. 

And then, because it was impossible to 
go on concealing what she had done, Miss 
Merton broke down and cried like a child. 
‘*Good food would choke me,” she said. 
** If you stood in that window and looked 
down upon the town"you wouldn’ see one 
house in three where dry bread is plenti- 
ful. I couldn’ take your money and live 
on the fat of the land while so many are 

starving. I couldn’ do it, Jabez John.” 

‘* Well,” said the grocer, *‘ I always did 
think you a bit of a fool, ’Liza; but I 
didn’t think you would have done this. 
Can you fancy how I feel, looking at your 
pale face and knowing that you were go- 
ing to sup off bread alone? We must talk 
over all this presently ; but I’m hungry, 
and I can see that you are sick for want of 
proper food. Is there any one that would 
run down to the town for you ?” 

There was a widow near by whose litile 
son had sometimes acted as Mies Merton’s 
messenger. In half an hour he was on 
the way to the town with money to buy 
supplies. And while he was absent, Mr. 
Merton, assuaging the pangs of hunger 
with tobacco, discoursed to his sister on 
the folly of an unselfishness not regulated 
by common prudence. Miss Merton was 
doubtless very humble, for next to her 
God she respected this commonplace, 
prosperous grocer. But it is pleasant to 
add that tho her butcher’s bill immediately 
rose to the dimensions which had previ- 
ously been customary, her gifts to the 
poor of Tallywarn were rather increased 
than diminished from the day of her 
brother’s visit. 

LONDON, ExGLaND. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH AN INTEL- 
LECTUAL DROP OF WATER. 


BY PETER MCARTHUR, 





It was a cloudy evening; and, before 
deciding to go for a walk, I put my hand 
out of the window to learn if any rain was 
falling. A dropfellon my hand. With 
an exclamation of disappointment I drew 
back and took out my handkerchief to 
wipe the drop away. Before I could do 
so I was arrested by a little voice that 
cried, in liquid tones : 

** Please don’t sop me up with that old 
handkerchief.” I stopped astonished. It 
was the drop of water that had spoken. 
‘*Your room is so warm,” continued the 
drop, ‘‘I can’t stay long with you anyway; 
but I thiok you might be friendly while I 
do stay.” 

‘“* Why, certainly,” I said, as [ sat down. 
‘* Excuse me if the remark is rather per- 
sonal; but you seem to be a very intelli- 
gent drop of water.” 

** Well,” it replied, ‘‘I should be. I have 
traveled around quite a bit; and when I 
was imprisoned in the arctic ice-cap I had 
a chance to do a lotof thinking. One can 
meditate a great deal in several thousands 
of years of enforced quiet, and the cold 
air keeps one’s head remarkably clear. 

‘*If you were imprisoned in the ice-cap 
for thousands of years how did you finally 
escape ?” I asked, 

“IT had long given up all hopes of es- 
caping, but about four years ago I was 
broken from the little ridge of iceof which 
I was a part, by the sledge of an explorer 
who was just returniog from a fruitless 
search for the pole. As I jumped in the 
air, after being struck, I fell in a buadle 
of furs he had about his feet. There I 
remaited until he traveled several hun- 
dreds of miles south, to where his ship 
lay. I then fell on the deck, and one 
sunny day I evaporated and drifted about 
in the air. Happening to rise to a great 
hight I traveled southward for many 
days as vapor, but finally, one cool even- 
ing, I fellas dew on a little prairie flower. 
In the morning the sun took me up into 
the air for another day, and next evening 
I fell as dew again ; in short, I spent the 
whole summer going about from fl»wer to 
flower. It was an ideal life, after the 


long centuries of quiet. But winter came 
presently, and I fell from a cloud, of which 
I was a part, as asnowflake. I thought I 
was to be imprisoned for another long 
time, but a thaw came and, with a myriad 
of other drops, I escaped and flowed into 
Like Superior. From there I drifted 
through Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair. Lake 
Erie and over the Niagara Falls. By the 
by, I rose as spray there, and was part of 
a rainbow till I fell back into the stream. 
Then I passed through Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence River into the Atlantic 
Ocean, from which I was at last rescued 
by clinging to the side of a fine codfish 
that was being pulled out of the water by 
afisherman, Shortly afterward I assisted 
in a fog that floated in over the United 
States, and since then I have led a roving 
life; being at different times vapor, dew, 
rain, hail and snow.” 

‘* You must have had some strange ad- 
ventures,” I remarked. 

**Yes; I once helped to wash a boy’s 
face in Harlem and came near being drunk 
up by a goat afterward; but evaporation 
saved me. I worked in a steam engine 
for afew hours once. i never imagined 
I was so strong until then. The way I 
and a few fellows made that railway train 
move along was really remarkable. An- 
other time I was a drop of sap in a maple 
tree in Vermont and was evaporated by 
the sugar makers.” 

‘*I suppose you feel very thankful to 
that explorer who freed you?” 

‘Yes, indeed! If those explorers do 
no other good they bring a few of us 
south every year and set us free. As for 
the pole they are hunting for, I could tell 
you all about it ; but your room is so warm 
I can’t stay any longer. Iam slowly but 
surely evaporating.” 

A moment afterward I was looking at 
the back of my haad, waich was quite 
dry, and wondering if the drop of water 
had ever been there. Since then I have 
many times wished I had caught that re- 
markable drop of water, which I might 
easily have done by holding a piece of 
cool glass over it as it evaporated. I 
could then have kept it in a bottle and 
talked to it to my heart’s content. 

And what wonders it might have told 
me! Taat drop of water was as old as 
the world. It had seen the dawn of crea- 
tion, and it will exist as long as the ear:h ; 
for it is part of matter and cannot be de- 
stro;ed. All the changes tne world has 
gone tbrough it took its part in. Truly 
I was careless to let it escape; for it 
could have told me more about the earth 
and its history than all the professors of 
all the colleges. 

Broog.yy, N. Y. 





THE CHERRY ROGUES. 


BY MARY E,. BRYAN, 








JUNE skies were arching the green earth 


with blue, 

The early pear was mellowing, and the 
grape 

Was hoarding suns and dews within its 
round, 


And turning them by wondrous alchemy 
Into ripe lusciousness. 

Bluff Farmer Gray, 
With his two boys, had tramped the or- 

chard through 

And eyed its fruity promise with content, 
Until he stood before bis cherry trees 
And saw some stems stripped of their crim- 


son wealth. 

** The birds, the feathered rogues! A plague 
on them !”’ 

He cried in wrath. ‘* Look you, you young- 
sters both— ; 


You Paui and Harry—break up every nest 
You find upon these grounds. You hear me 


now ? 

Smash all the eggs; wring all the pesky 
necks 

Of these young wretches, fed here with my 
fruit.” 


It was next day at sunset that I sat 

In the old garden-arbor, where a vine 

Of honeysuckle sweetened all the air-— 

A wilderness of bloom! In the sweet depths 

A bird had built; I often heard her stir 

And flutter softly in her fragrant nest ; 

And once I peeped and caught her shy, 
bright eye, 

As she sat listening to her mate, that sang 

All day upon the arbor’s topmost twig— 

A lookout station o’er the treasures hid 

Below in fragrant bloom. 
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I sat and heard 
The tramp of boyish feet, and saw, unseen, 
The faces of dark Hal and blue-eyed Paul. 
A vine caught Hal’s straw hat ; the sudden 
jerk 
Stirred the deep nest and set the hungry 
bills 
To chirping. “Ha! a nest—a nest!’’ eries 
Hal. 
“You know what Papa told us; here’s a 
chance 
To pay the cherry rogues.” 
They pulied apart 
The blossomed vines, and standing tiptoe 
looked ‘ 
At the three queer, half-naked, callow 
things, 
With bills wide open, helpless in their 
reach, 
Paul stretched his arm out, touched them, 
and drew back, 
As tho the touch of the soft, fluttering 
things 
Had burned his fingers. 
Sudden, overhead, 
There came a whirr, a shrill, sharp cry, and 
down 
Fluttered the mother; keen, beseeching 
fear 
And mother-anguish in her eye, her shriek, 
And the swift beating of her wings. The 


boys 
Looked from the mother to her young. 
“What fun 
To kill them all!” Hal said; but Paul 
spoke low: 
‘“‘Do you remember when the mad dog 
rushed 


On us at the street corner, with his jaws 

A-dripping foam, his eyes bloodshot and 
fierce, 

How Mother ran between us and the dog 

And stretched her hands to him, a-crying 
out 

So pitifully that he stood, stock-still, 

Stared at her, then turned off another way? 

And Mother cried and hugged us, praying 
too. 

It was not long before she died, you know.’ 


Hal’s eyes turned to the mother-bird, his 
hands 

Relaxed their hold, the blossomed vines re- 
leased 

Recoiied back to their place, and hid once 
more 

The nest and the unconscious little brood 

A mother up in Heaven had saved that day. 

ATLANTA, Ga. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
WOODS. 








BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 
‘*Ob, Harold, aren’t you glad? I’m so 
happy, I have to hold myself downto keep 
from flying! Two whole hours to play 
before six o’clock ; and Rosie is over at 
Grandpa’s, and we can stay the whole 
time in our dear, dear, own little house !” 

‘*But you don’c know what I’m going 
to do, Marjory. You know what lots of 
pice, flat stones there are everywhere 
here? Well, l’ll show you thesizel want, 
and you c’lect ’em for me, and I'll build a 
little fireplace with a chimney in our 
house. There’s plenty of good, sticky, 
wet clay down by the creek for mortar.” 

**Ohb, Harold!” Marjory could say no 
more ; but the light in her great gray eyes, 
and the ecstatic clasping of two brown 
little hands showed what she thought of 
the idea, 

‘Then, when we get the chimney made, 
you can c’lect dry sticks to burn, while I 
catch some fish and clean them, and we’ll 
cook ’em on the coals. I got a lump of 
salt in my pocket.” 

‘* Perhaps we ought to take the fish 
home for Uncle John,” said Marjory, 
doubtfully. ‘‘He liked those so much 
you caught last week.” 

‘*Pshaw! Aunt Maria hates the bother 
of cooking them. Besides,” he went on, 
bitterly, ‘‘ [don’t know what they’ve done 
for us that we should bother to do any- 
thing for them, after our work’s done.” 

Everybody thinks they’re awful good 
to us,” said conscientious Marjory. 

‘** That’s all they know about it,” with 
a contemptuous toss of his bright curls 
and a defiant flash of his blue eyes. 

What had Uncle John and Aunt Maria 
done for the penniless orphan children? 
Nothing, but to give them a comfortable 
home, good food, decent clothes and sen- 
sible training in useful work, with a rea- 
sonable tho carefully measured allowance 
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of playthings. What bad they failed to 
give? Fatherly tenderness, motherly 
petting, the sense of freedom and sympa- 
thy. They thought the children spoiled 
and ungrateful, the children thought 
them cold and hard. What a pity that 
they did not understand each other better, 
that the good people who were straiten- 
ing themselves to provide for John’s sis- 
ter’s children, did not know how to bestow 
their gifts with graciousness and that the 
warm-hearted, impulsive boy and girl be- 
came chill and constrained in the presence 
of their benefactors, 

Uncle John and Aunt Maria did not un- 
derstand what a change it was for the 
children, to come from their town home, 
with its prettiness and daintiness, its 
schools and social pleasures, its gay, ten- 
der little mother, to the hard work, rough 
ways, and loneliness of the farm. 

Was there nothing to bring them nearer 
each other? Yes, there was one bond of 
union. Dear little five-year-old Rose, with 
her sweet, dimpled, wild-rose face—Aunt 
Maria’s precious baby girl. Harold and 
Marjory both loved her and petted her; 
she might have made them all friends, 
only that the twins dared not tell her their 
one great, precious secret, their own little 
house in the woods, lest she should tell 
her mother. They felt a bitter conviction 
that Aunt Maria would instantly forbid 
any such foolishness, make them bring all 
their treasures back to the safe shelter of 
the house, and quite give up their one 
refuge. 

So they only played there when Rose 
was asleep, or gone to town with her 
mother, or away on one of her frequent 
visits to her adoring grandma. 

The children had come from a prairie 
town, and these woods were a constant 
wonder and delight. They were no great, 
primeval forest, but open oak and walout 
woods, with occasional thickets, beloved 
of birds and wild flowers. They were in 
that strange “ driftless region” of south- 
ern Wisconsin, and a narrow stripof Iowa 
across the river, that the learned say was 
an island of bare land when all the sur- 
rounding country was covered with a 
great ice-sheet a mile thick. There were 
no red granite bowlders here, such as they 
used to see here and there on the prairie, 
no rounded pebbles of many colors, such 
as lay near the bowlders, only every where 
flat gray limestone rocks, with the marks 
of strange fossils on them which puzzled 
the children immensely. 

The flat, gray rocks, or pieces of rock, 
were fine fur all the needs of playhouse 
builders, and they had used them ingen- 
iously in their ‘‘ fairy palace,” as Marjory 
called it. Harold called it a ‘‘ shanty.” 

It was in an out of-the-way corner of 
the woods, where there was a thicket on 
one side of a big mass of rock, that tow- 
ered up like a fragment of a ruined castle. 
A young oak tree had been bent over at 
right angles, about five feet from the 
ground, by the mass of wild grapevines 
that covered it. This was the roof of 
their house: the back of it was the big 
rock itself, the sides and part of the front 
were woven of saplings and underbrush. 
They had two old rubber blankets, which 
Papa had used, years before, on hunting 
trips. One of these lined the roof, the 
other—rolled up when the house was in 
use and tied down when they left it—made 
the door. 

Within there were seats and table, built 
of bits of board and rock, and upholster- 
ed with moss. There were also Marjory’s 
little rocking chair, her doll’s cradle, with 
her doll in it, twoor three little vases with 
wild flowers in them, and gay picture 
cards fastened against the rock at the 
back. 

It was really a cosy little playhouse, 
arranged with much childish taste ; but 
to the cbildren it was much more than 
that—it was a refuge and a home, in a 
sense that the comfortable farmhouse had 
never been, the one bit of their old, free, 
happy, sheltered life left to them. 

“If only Rosie could see it,” sighed 
Marjory, as she refilled her vases with 
the flowers she had gathered as she came 
through the woods. 

What a treasure and joy the wonderful 
new woodland wild flowers had been! 
True, they missed some of their prairie 





friends—the starry dogtooth violets, like 
tiny white Easter lilies; the melting blue 
and satiny pink of the luxuriant masses 
of the lungwort—bluebells, they called 
them ; and later, the larkspur and wild 
hyacinth and pink sweet William; but oh! 
the joy and surprise of the Easter flowers, 
the big pale blue anemones that blossomed 
in March, cuddled close to the ground and 
wrapped in fur to keep from freezing, but 
smiling bravely at the bitter March wind ; 
the rapture of the pink and blue hepaticas, 
the waxen white bloodroot, the rose-veined 
spring beauty, the pale yellow lily of the 
bellwort, the splendid great white tril- 
lium ! 

Now, late in May, the scarlet columbine 
and blue harebells, with the tiny white 
stars of the rock cress, hung from every 
crevice in the face of their big castle rock. 
Marjory had gone a little out of her way, 
toa damp, steep, northward facing ravine 
side, for an armful of shooting stars. 

‘* Tney’re like the pink ribbon I had on 
my hat one summer,” she explained to 
Harold ; *‘ the sun fades them. Don’t you 
remember what a pale pink they were on 
the prairie? And down in there, where 
the sun never shines, they are crimson, 
and so sweet. They are twice as fragrant 
as the prairie ones.” 

Harold was really very patient and po- 
lite for a boy ; but he felt obliged right 
here to remind Marjory they must drop 
foolishness and get to work if their fire- 
place was to be built and their fish caught 
and cooked. 

Meanwhile, little Rose was having a 
rather dull afternoon at her grandma’s, 
An old neighbor, who had gone to Kansas 
twenty years before, had come back for her 
first visit to her old home, and Grandma 
did not have half the time and attention to 
give her baby that she usually had. So, 
when Rose announced that it was time for 
her to go home, Grandma tied on the lit- 
tle straw hat without any protest, stuffed 
the apron pocket with cookies, started 
baby off with a kiss, and scarcely watched 
her through the gate, before she returned 
to her guest with 

** Well, as I was saying, Elijah Petti- 
bone’s wife” — 

Little Rose trotted bravely off by her- 
self. It was a scant half-mile, a broad, 
open path through the woods, and she had 
been over it two or three times a week 
ever since she was a two-year old. No 
one dreamed of any danger to the baby 
in passing overit at fiveo’clock of a warm 
spring a{ternoon. 

But it was very warm. It was a tired 
feeling afternoon, some way. Litile Rose 
dragged one plump foot wearily afier the 
other, and carried her hat on her arm, 


‘*T wish my papa or my grampa would | 


come with the horses,” she murmured. 
‘*] wish Margie and Harold would make 
a chair wiv their hands and carry me. It’s 
so hot—and the sun isn’t shining any 
more, eiver,”’ witha sudden startled glance 
around her. 

Crash! Heaven and earth seemed to 
split at once with the sound and the 
blinding light ; a fierce wind came rush- 
ing down the road, flinging raindrops as 
big and hard as bullets at the defenseless 
baby. With a terrified scream little Rose 
ran into the darkening woods for shelter, 
ran wildly further and further from home 
and safety. 





“ Well, I should think them children 
were big enough to come in when it rains, 
Still, I s’pose they’re safe enough some- 
where. It come up so sudden, and they 
likely were ketched a good piece from 
home. Probably they’re under a big rock 
or ina cave somewhere. But they'll git 
soaked through, coming home through the 
wet woods—spoil their shoes, ani ketch 
cold, too, like as not. I’m thankful Rose 
is safe at Mother’s. Of course they never 
would let her start home with a storm com- 
ing up. Grandma would have to keep her 
baby to supper, anyhow. Father’ll bring 
her home in the buggy when the shower 
is over.” 

So, for the twentieth time Aunt Maria, 
as she stepped deftly about her shining 
kitchen, putting a hot supper on the table, 
more anxious at the children’s absence 
than she cared to confess. 

The first wild fury of the storm was 
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over ; for the last fifteen minutes it had 
been only a steady downpour, with no 
thunder and little wind. The sound of a 
horse’s feet splashing furiously through 
the mud and storm, and a shout at the 
gate, startled the inmates of the kitchen. 
Uncle John had thrown open the door be- 
fore even Aunt Maria could reach it. 

** Did Rose get home before the storm?” 
shouted Joe, Grandpa’s hired man. 

**O God, have mercy !” moaned Aunt 
Maria, ‘‘My baby—my baby!” Like a 
lightning flash accusing conscience smote 
her. “ You did not feel like that about 
the other children,” it said ; *‘ can you pre- 
tend you loved them like a mother?” 
‘*God save my baby,” cried poor Aunt 
Maria in her heart, ‘‘ and I will be a 
mother to the motherless from hence- 
forth, John Marston,” sharply, ‘‘ what 
are you standing still for? Get your hat 
and rain coat and a lantera, quick, while 
I put on my gossamer and rubbers. Joe, 
jou ride on and alarm the neighbors.” 

But before either of the men could move 
to obey, a drenched littie figure came 
tramping sturdily through the rain. 

Aunt Maria pounced on him, breath- 
less, and dragged him through the door, 
searching his face with devouring eyes. 

** Rosie’s safe, Aunt Maria,” he hastened 
to say. ‘‘I heard hercrying in the woods, 
and I found her before she got much wet 
—the trees kept the rain Off at first—and 
we took her into our little house, and 
Marjory took off her wet dress and 
shoes, and wrapped herin an old shawl 
of Mother’s she keeps there, and we had a 
fire ; and—and she’s all right. I caught 
four minnies,” he went on to say, look- 
ing wistfully at the supper table,” and 
we gave Rosie two of ’em, and Marjory 
and me had one apiece.” 

His listeners were weeping thankful 
tears, but in a moment Aunt Maria was 
her capable self again. With one mo- 
tion, as it were, she stripped off his wet 
clothes, rubbed him vigorously, and had 
him dressed in dry garments,and wrapped 
in an old waterproof, with a drumstick 
in one hand and a biscuit in the other. 
‘*Now show me the way,” she com- 
manded, filling one tin pail with bread 
and fried chicken and another with warm 
milk, 

Uncle John followed, with an armful of 
wraps and the useless lantern; for the 
storm was breaking now, and-the lovely 
May sunset beginning to shine through 
the trees and turn the rain to drops of 
gold. 

Harold led the way, manfully, but his 
heart was heavy, 

*“*OF course we had to tell,” he was 
thinking to himself; ‘‘ we never could 
have got Rose home through the wet 
woods ourselves; but I wonder if Aunt 
Maria will let us keep our shanty !” 

He led them to the cunningly built 
bower, and lifted the rubber door. It 
was warm and bright inside, with a little 
fire of sticks burning cheerily in the new- 
built fireplace. Marjory sat in her rock- 
ing chair, singing softly to her baby 
cousin, sleeping in her arms, warm and 
rosy. 

Aunt Maria restrained a wild impulse to 
clasp ber recovered treasure, threw off her 
dripping gossamer, and knelt and put her 
arms round both little girls at once. The 
action and the look in her face embold- 
ened Marjory to say : 

‘* May we keep the little house, Aunty ? 
I didn’t bring anything out here but my 
very own things, and they won't get 
spoiled ; for all this big rain never got in 
a bit.” 

**Of course you may keep your play- 
house, and Rosie may come out here when 
you want her. And—and”—it was hard 
for Aunt Maria to utter sentiment; but 
she was determined the words should 
come—**I want you and Harold to feel 
you are my very own, just as much as 
Rose is. I'll be just as good a mother to 
you as I can.” 

“You dear, good Aunty! I love you, 
and I never will be afraid of you again,” 
sobbed Marjory, clinging round her neck. 

Harold said nothing ; but he looked pen- 
itent and ashamed and happy all at once, 
as he stood holding Uncle John’s hand 
tight. 

DuBugUE, la. 
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POLLY’S PREDICAMENT. 
BY FLORENCE KENDRICK COOPER. 





** POLLY FLINDERS! whatever in this 
world are you about?” 

Alas for Polly ! the way of transgressors 
is hard—when they are caught! Very 
hard her ‘‘ way ” looked to this particular 
small transgressor when her most severe, 
least beloved aunt came in upon her at 
this critical and embarrassing moment. 

The circumstances that had developed 
in her usually serene little life so serious 
a@ moment as this were as as follows : She 
was standing in the newest, most higbly- 
polished, solid mahogany, Second Empire 
chair—a chair which had seemed pecul- 
iarly adapted for this purpose. if not 
expressly intended for it, having no 
treacherous springs nor yielding willow 
to receive the pressure of little feet—in 
front of the best china closet, reaching on 
tiptoe and with upstretched arms to a 
jar of blackberry jam which was on a 
high shelf and was almost beyond her 
grasp. Just before the voice of her un- 
timely aunt struck her ear she had suc- 
ceeded in touching the edge of the jar. 
At the unexpected and most unwelcome 
sound sbe was terrified into doing the 
very worst thing that could have been 
done. She half-turned, almost fell, and 
clutched at the edge of the jar to save 
herself. Of course the Tempter did not 
spare the soul which he had already 
tempted beyond resistance. Polly fell, 
bringing with her the jar with its rich, 
sticky contents, and chair, carpet and 
Polly were thickly covered. And her 
heart had fallen, too, down, down, till 
she thought she should never have it in 
conscious possession again, 

Polly had had a good deal of trouble in 
screwing her courage up to the point of 
attempting the dainties of the china 
closet. She had realized when the bold 
temptation assailed her that her solitary 
possession of the house was to be brief, 
and that the scheme was not a familiar 
one with success assured. The cake box 
and the cream jug had known her little 
depredations, and she had learned that she 
could get from their retreat to the side 
porch between the click of the front gate 
and the arrival at the front door. This 
afternoon’s enterprise was much more 
difficult, requiring time and trouble to 
effect itsuccessfully. After all her men- 
tal vicissitudes and physical exertions it 
seemed to Polly that it was a particularly 
malicious fate that had put her into Aunt 
Malvina’s power justthen. She liked best 
to meet Aunt Malvina (whom she never 
really liked to meet at all) when she was 
dressed in her cleanest, daintiest clothes 
and was starting for church with her 
mother! Could the contrast be greater ? 
Why, oh, why hadn’c she heard the 
click of the gate on this particular occa- 
sion? Why hadn’t she shut the front door 
so as to have had an additional chance of 
warning? Why hadn’t something pre- 
vented this denouement? Polly had dim 
intimations of what Adam and Eve felt 
as they heard the Master walking in the 
Garden, and she felt, in the presence of 
Aunt Malvina very much as tho the 
flaming sword were in immediate evi- 
dence. 

**Polly, you naughty girl, you!” her 
aunt said, sternly, when she saw that the 
little girl had escaped uninjured from her 
fall, and, being disturbed but defiant, was 
a proper subject for wrath and reproach. 
** Just wait till your mother gets home, 
and see what she’ll say! Look at that 
chair and carpet, now! I’m glad 1’m not 
in your shoes !” ; 

**You couldn’t get into them; they’d 
be too tight for you! You’ve got awful 
big feet. Jenny Ashley told all the girls 
so at school,” retorted Polly, moved to re- 
taliation by a growing agony of spirit, 
and a permanent determination never, 
under any circumstances, to say anything 
“nice” to Aunt Malvina. 

‘They'd be too sticky for me, too,” 
returned Aunt Malvina, determined to 
conquer Polly’s sauciness by a strict ad- 
herence to the present unpleasantness. 

Aunt Malvina made a stronger point than 
she knew. The reference to her shoes re- 
minded Polly that her best shoes were & 
total wreck, and also that she had surrep- 
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titionsly put on those shoes after she had 
seen her mother well down the street. 

Oh, naughty Polly! when ehe had 
picked herself up and had tried to step 
out, from the half-gallon of stickiness, 
only to find that to move was to make 
very bad a great deal worse, the situa- 
tion was too much for her little heart, and 
she burst into a flood of tears, 

‘Oh dear! Oh dear! what shall I 

.do? I don’t see what made that jam 
tumble down! I ’spect mayb? a mouse. 
ran along on the shelf and hitit! But 
Mamma’ll think I did something to it,” 
she wailed. 

“Oh no,” sneered Aunt Malvina; 
‘she'll think perhaps a fly got into the 
cuphoard, and in flying past that gallon 
stone jir, hitit with one of its wings and 
tipped it over !” 

Just then there was a sound which 
Pollv instantly recognized as the shutting 
of the front gate. She did not dare to 
stir, either toward her mother or away 
from her ; so she stood. awaiting destiny. 
A light step entered the front door, came 
qnickly to the sitting room, and a bright 
voice said, tenderly : 

‘Polly, little daughter, where are you?” 

The cupboard corner was rather dim ; 
and at first the mother did not see the lit- 
tle figure, drooping and despairing, a pit- 
iable spectacle, imbedded in her richest 
preserve, As she became accustomed to 
the light she recognized Polly, and began 
to perceive that there was a serious situa- 
tion before her. She walked up to the 
little girl and said : 

‘*Margaret Caruthers, what does this 
mean ?” 

Margaret, who in hanpier moments was 
Polly, sobbed ont: ‘*Oh, Mamma, a fly 
hit the jim jar—Anunt Malvina said so— 
and tipped it over ; and I—I—happened to 
be in the corner with the parlor chair, 
and we got all wetted with it, and my 
shoes ”— 

Here even the Father of Lies seemed to 
thiok thar Polly’s sin was black enough ; 
for he failed to come to her aid in time, 
and she could not conjure up even the 
most simple subterfuge to exolain the 
presence on her little Saturday feet of her 
best Sunday shoes. She finished with a 
fresn burst of sobs. 

The aspect of the tiny little form, up- 
right in body. but so sadly prostrated in 
mind and morals; of the disinal little face, 
mingled tears and blackberry juice flow- 
ing in streams down its cherks, made 
Poily’s mother smile, in spite of the moral 
demoralization of Polly’s character at that 
particular time. She knew the tender 
conscience would be soon awakened, and 
that bours of keen suffering lay before 
the lutie sinner, 

She silenced a sharp word from Aunt 
Malvina, and stepping forward, witout 
a word, gently lifted her little daughter 
from the floor. She called for a newspa- 
per, set Poliy thereon, took off the soaked 
drees and shoes, put on her little wrapper 
and slippers, and carried her in her arms 
to the nursery. 

Then Polly and her mother had a very 
sad and cender time, The sin had in this 
case carried its own lesson with it to so 
great a degree that the mother did not 
need to use manv words, It wasa blessed 
relief to the aching little heart to pour out 
into loving ears the whole story of deceit 
and theft and falsehood, and to ask and 
find forgiveness, 

After the sobs had ceased, and, nestled 
in her mother’s lap, Polly was feeling the 
sweetness of mercy in the place of justice, 
she said: 

‘*Mamma, if Aunt Malvina was you, 
would I be her little girl?” 

_ ‘© Why, 1 don’t know exactly. What if 

you were?” 

***Cause I thought if I should, I'd rather 
be ’scused from having any mamma. I’d 
Stay with you. You're the goodest person 
I’ve ever knowed.” 

Rocuestsr, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


A.: 4‘TI hear that your friend X. has 
gore to South America. Was it upon his 
physician’s advice?” B.: ‘No; his law- 
yer’s.”—Tid-Bits. 


-...She: “I wonder what we ought to 
send them as a wedding present?’ He: 
‘Oh, something cheap that will look ex- 
pensive.’’—Puck. 2 





.---Anzious Inquirer (to crusty old gen- 
tlemen): ‘* When do you suppose this rain 
is going tostop? C. 0. G.: ‘‘When it gets 
to tne ground, of course.”—Souwth Boston 
News. 


..-.“* Were you at the Féte of the Flow- 
ers?” ‘* Yes, and I was knocked senseless. 
One man pelted me wita roses, forgetting 
to remove them from the flower pots.”— 
Harper’s Bazar, 


-...‘*Who are these Anarchist people 2’’ 
asked Ethel. ‘‘ Why, they want everything 
everybody else has got. and they never wash 
theirselves,” returned Johnny. ‘‘Oh.I see. 
They is the little boys growed up!”—Ez- 
change. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


....Mrs. McSwat: The reason I object to 
you spending so much time at that club of 
yours, Billinger. is that I am sure it is noth- 
ing but a resort of loafers. Mr. McSwat 
Great Scott, Maria! Vhat’sfany Club ?— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....“*The meanest man I know of,” he 
sald, reflectively, ‘‘isin politics. He doesn’t 
kvow what honor is.’. ‘‘ What did he do?” 
asked the listener. ‘‘He bought votes on 
credit, and after the delivery of the goods 
repudiated the obligation.”’—Chicago Post. 


....“*IT have an assignment for you, Mr. 
Graffik,”’ said the editor to the new report- 
er. ‘* Are you married ?” ‘“No,sir.” “I 
thought not. Get married instantly, and 
let me have athree-column article by ten 
o’clock on ‘How to Manage a Wife.’’’— 


Judge. 


....The following extracts are from ex- 
amination papers recently banded in at a 
public schoolin Connecticut : 1. From what 
animals do we get milk ? From the camel 
and the milkman. 2. The hen is covered . 
with feathers. With what is the cat cov- 
ered? The cat is covered with fleas. 3. 
Name an avimal that has four legs and a 
long tail. A mosquito. 4. Name two kinds 
of nuts. Peanuts and for-get-me-nuts,— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


....State Abbreviations.—The most ego- 
tistical of the United States, ‘‘ Me.’’; most 
religious, ‘‘ Mass.’’; most Asiatic, ‘‘ Ind.’’; 
fatber of States, ‘‘Pa.’’: most maidenly, 

« Miss.”: best in time of flood, ‘‘ Ark.’’: 
most useful in haying time, ‘‘ Mo.’’; deci- 
mal State, ‘‘ Tenn.’’; State of exclamation, 
“La.”; most astonishing State, ‘O.’; 
most unhealthy State, ‘‘ Ill.’’; State to cure 
the sick, ‘“‘Md.”’; State for students, 
“Conn.”; State where there is no such 
word as fail, ‘‘Kan.’’; not a State for the 
untidy, ‘‘ Wash.”— Youth’s Companion. 


...- Teacher: ‘‘In what year was the bat- 
tle of Waterloo fought?” Pupil: ‘I don’t 
know.” Teacher: ‘It’s simple enough if 
you only would learn how to cultivate 
artificial memory. Remember the twelve 
apostles. Add half their number to them. 
That’s eighteen. Multiply by 100. That’s 
1800. Take the twelve apostles again. Adda 
quarter of their number to them. That’s fif- 
teen. Add to what you’ve got. That’s 1815. 
That’s the date. Quite simple, you see, to 
remember dates if you will only adopt my 
system.”’—Living Church. 


- 


ODD KNOTS. 


LThese knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a reaily novel and interesting 
kind are always desired,-and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe LINDEPENDENT.| 











392.—THE NICKNAME PUZZLE. 
A MOUNTAIN-SIDE NARRATIVE. 

At several points along the Orange Moun- 
tains there are stone quarries, and fine geo- 
logical specimens are often found in them. 
Parties of enthusiastic students sometimes 
visit these quarries, searching for the (1) 
‘* Well-beloved”” treasures which, in their 
marvelous formation, coloring and preser- 
vation, seem like (2) ‘‘ A Miracle of Time.” 
In one of these quarries Italians are em- 
ployed, living near by ina shelter almost 
as rough as the pioneers’ (3) ‘‘ Log Cabin.” 

One day several boys of the neighborhood 
started on a tramp, intending to visit the 
quarry. They were led by a big, trusty 
fellow called (4) ‘‘ Honest Ben,’’ and by way 
of protection took with them an (5) * Eng 
lish Mastiff.” (6) ‘* Little Davy,” the vil 
lage pet, went too; and, becoming rather 
(7) ** Dizzy,”’ he stumbled and fell against a 
large tree which, from its age and promi- 
nence, had been known as the (8) “Old 
Chief.’ Fortunately, on the way up the 
mountain one of the boys had found an (9) 
“Empty Flask,” and had filled it at the 
spring. But the water had scarcely revived 
the small boy when they were all startled 
by the discovery—close to a (10) ‘‘ Stone- 
wall” —of tracks resembling those of (11) 
“ The Bear” which had lately escaped from 
a traveling show belonging to (12) ** Long 
Tom.” However, after all, the tracks were 
too small for those of (13) *‘ The Great 
Bear” advertised; and just then a (14) 
‘*Big O’” from the whole crowd announced 
the arrival on the scene of a copperhead 
(15), ‘** The Snake” which was oecsionally 
seen on the mountain side, One of the boys 
)16), ** Little Mac,” happened to have a 
large piece of (17) ‘Old Beeswax” in his 








Ill-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill-temper. Guard against fret- 
ful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the most successful of all infant foods. 


missed his aim, hitting an (18) ‘“ Upstart 
Crow” instead. 

About this time they met two men; one 
wore a violet in his buttonhole. They were 
talking excitedly, and one said: “If (19) 
‘The Hero of the Red Shirt’ is looking for 
(20) ‘ Unconditional: Surrender’ he will be 
disappointed.” 

The boys all knewthe red shirt man of 
the quarry, otherwise called (21) “ The Fat,” 
on account of his prodigions size; he was a 
strike ring-leader, and was evidently mak- 
ing trouble for (22) ‘‘ Father Violet,’ as the 
boys called the proprietor of the quarry. 
Associated with the strikers was (23) A 
Bad Old Man,” named (24) “ Little Phil,” 
and his wife, who, from her intemperate 
habits, was dubbed (25) “ Brandy Nan”’; 
she was, in fact, the only woman of the 
quarry colony, and, in her opinion, her hus_ 
band was (26) ‘‘.A Glorious Villain.” 

The boys decided that it would be unwise 
to visit the quarry during the disturbance. 
On their way bome, while passing through 
the woods, they came across a (27) “ Rail- 
Splitter ” and his little daughter, (28) ‘‘ The 
Flower of the Forest.’”” The man was a far- 
famed story-teller, and now laid aside his 
ax, and related to the eager boys an excit- 
ing tale, entitled: (29) ‘**‘ The Great Un- 
known,’ or the Adventures of an (30) * In- 
spired Tinker,’ a (31) ‘ Bachelor Painter’ 
and an (32) ‘ Onion Head.’ ” 

That very night the boys were aroused 
from their sleep by the shrieking of the 
fire-alarm whistle. Evicently the strikers 
were as rash as (33) “‘ Macedonia’s Mad- 
man,” for the quarry buildings were 
wrapped in flames. It was the work of a 
(34) ** Monomaniac.” ‘* How such a state 
of affairs would have shocked (35) ‘ The An- 
atomist of Humanity !’” So thought the 
foreman of the hose company as he rushed 
out at midnight; but then, you see, he was 
perhaps not exactly a (36) *“* Bearded Mas- 
ter.” 


pocket; he threw it at the intruder, but 


393.—ELIDED PALINDROME, 
A red sun beats down scorchingly, 
The hot sand drifts in blinding waves; 
Far from the city limits, see 
A shadeless plain of living graves. 
Oh, living dead ! for such as these 
The heart aches, with its pitying ; 
Yet healthy flesh shrinks from disease— 
We naturally -e-e- a -e-e-! 


And, morally, those are who walk 
Among their kind, yet live alone 
{In arid plains whose bot sun is 
A burning conscience of their own. 
The tender soul and spotless will 
Grieve for those souls outside the pale, 
May weep and pray for them, and still 
Quite naturally -e-e- a -ee-. 
MABEL P. 


ANSWER TO ODD KNOT, Sept. 19TH. 


391 —Count-er-mine. 


Dreams 


of a summer night, 
rudely disturbed by 
those little demons 
—mosquitoes. Each 
bite itching and on 
fire, where shall we 
find relief? —%in 
Pond’s Extract. 


Bathe the bite with the Extract, 
relieves the itching and reduces 
the inflammation. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 


LAMPS ,4:2°°-. 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MPLLER’ is the best lamp made 


Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not for 

sale by yonr dealer, come to our store, or write for 

catalogue and order by mail. 

‘annette; EDWARD MILLER & CO 
‘ 


Manufacturers. } 


28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
<#* For cool weather buy a ‘* Miller” Uii Heater. 
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A Good Appetite 


Indicates a healthy condition of the system, and the 
lack of it shows that the stomach and digestive or- 
gans are weak and debilitated. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
has wonderful power to tone and strengthen these 
organs and to create an appetite. By doing this it 
restores the body to health and prevents attacks of 


disease. Be sure and get only Hood's, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in the 
public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills 


take, easy in effect. Cure bilousness, indigestion, 














proper care. 








” 


are tasteless, mild, effect 
ive. Easy to buy, easy to 


” BIAS 

& S ° VELVETEEN 

SKIRT BINDING ” 

Send for sampies. showing iabeis and material, 
tothe S. H. &M. Co.. P. O. nox 699,N Y. City. 





*5.11.4.M.?’ Dress Staysare the Best. 


THE LUXURY 0 
SECURITY IS 
FOUND IN THE 


RICHARDSON G DE LONG 
BROS. PHILADELPH 





The Biteheock Fulpit or Students’ Lamp, 


The Only Oil Lamp That Requires No 
moey. 
No Odor. No Glass to Clean or Break. 
Gives a better light than gas at cost of 
1 CENT FOR 10 HOURS 


Cannot explede. The Best Lamp in the Ww orld for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man's 
Desk. Delivered to any address in the United States 


oa receipt of 86.00, 

HITCHCOCK LAMP C®,, _ 
atertown, N. Y. 

1l Factory St. Send for our Complete Catalogue. 





DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my Invisible ‘Qubuiar Cushion. Whispers beard, 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 


oy F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE 





Durable—Easily Applied. 


This roofing is manufactured 








—_ _ Fr ens it 
ree sample of roo, ears 

with circular and price list to 
WARREN CHE WICAL 


: — & MFG. CO., 
(A DugsaLe ROOFING. 78 Fulton Street, 


New York, U.S. A. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CoO., 
Trust Bldg., Louisville, 
Otters: | Ss brosdwag Mew vert. 


THE 
pRruM IN )j 
POSITION 


QUINA-LAROCHIE 





New York, November 13, 1887. 


My DEAR Mrs AYER:—As one of the “‘ Corps of Physicians” emploved 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, the past sammer., I bave 
had occasion to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrev, particnlarlyv those suffering from waut of 
[ tound Récamier Cream a CURE for Scald Head. for Chafing 
and Eczema. and, used in connection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
number of most obstinate cases. j 
have ever used, and should ne in everv nur-ery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M D, 38 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N. Y. 


The Cream surpasses any ointment I 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





7 SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





Weekly Market Renew. | 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


L¥or the week ending Thursday, Sept. 19th, 1895.]} 


TEAS.—The market yesterday at the weekly 
auction sales was barely steady, and the sales 
were most unsatisfactory. Quotations place 
Amoy at 9@13c.; Fucnau, 10@24%c.; Formosa, 
i3}g@20\c., and Japan, 13@30c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is very 
active, and the refineriesare way behind in their 

orders. Prices are steady and firm. Granu- 
lated is 45-1 6@Aéec.; cut loaf and crushed, 5 3-16 
@55¢c.; powdered, 43425 1-l6c., and cubes. 
4 13-16:@5c. 

COFFEE.—The movement of Brazil coffee is 
slow and unsatisfactory, while miid grades show 
considerable ae wag & Mocha is quoted at 
2544@26c.; Mauracaibo., 17@20c.; Java, 21@3Ic.; 
Laguayra, 16@2ic., and Brazil, i6al7%e. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are easy at 6@7téc. per m. Dressed mutton 
is steady at 4@7c. for inferior to choice, and 
dressed Jamb in fair demand at 6@%c. City 
dressed veals are steady at 8@l3c., and country 
dressed, 7@11c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market has been quiet 
for hog products; but there is an improved feel- 
ing at the close, due to stronger Western pee 





kets. Pork closes dull, with mess at $10@1v.25 
r ee = $12@12.50, and short clear. 
11.50@ 13.50. Beef is gutet. with extra mess at 


A at $6.25 
with pickled Sood eg 
VAc., and hams, 9@9!4c. 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a bet- 
ter demand for flour,and the market closes a 
trifle higher and very steady. The strength of 
the winter wheat market makes winter flour 
firm. Winter patents are quoted at $3.35@3.50 
per bbl.; erie ts, $3.0543.35; clears, $3; city 


Cut meats are steady, 
at 5¢c.; bellies, 6%@ 


patente, $3.90 @4.15; spring straights, $3.25 43.55, 
and spring —. 2. ous 10. Buckwheat flour 
is steady at $2 a bag, and rye flour fairly 
active at $2 60@3. Cornmeal is steady at 


$2.65 for iecios, and $2.30@2.60 for West- 
ern and Southern. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Tiie wheat market 
was dull and easy early in the week, but in the 
last two es rs it has developed c: nsiderable 
strength. e buying was largely for foreign 
account, a itcaused some excitement in the 
market. The winter wheat is strong, and the 
shortage of this crop is beginning to be felt. The 
market is nervous, and prices may change rap- 
idly. December wheat is 653¢c.; No. 2 red, 65@ 
65h4c.. and No: 1 Northern. 66a b6%4c. Corn had 
little activity until wheat gave it aa athetic 
strength, but the offerings are light. ld crop 
corn is strong — —— active. Pallas 
corn is 3644c.; No. 2 cash. 4034c., and yellow, 
Cash oats are a trifle firmer and more 

The movement of oats in eo peers 


4049 
active. 
as ghee 


markets bas been quite large, and this 


prices quiet. cember oats are 25c.; 
cash, 244 @25éc., and No. 2 white, 28 a 
is steady at )250c. for fair to g . and rye 


quiet at 48@44c. for No. 2. 
at 60@62c. for Japanese. Hay is steady, with 
fair trade and good receipts. Prime is quoted 
at %c.; No. Bto No. 1, 65@85c., and clover, 55@ 
60c. Straw is steady, with long rye at 55@60c., 
and short rye and oat, 45@50c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter presents a 

stronger apne to-day, and lighter receipts are 
helping, . ward tendency of prices. Sour 

flavored ~ 4 have had small sales. 
moveunbar isimproving. Western packings are 
steady, but not in muc ‘demand. Extracream- 
is 2lc.; firsts, 15@19%c.; thirds to seconds, 
13@16c.; State dairy, half-tubs, 13a184c; 
Welsh tubs, 12@18c.; imitation creamery, ll@ 
a and factory, 8@l2\%c. Cheese shows some 
yrovement, but onthe whole trade is limited 
ai eles very low. The supply 1s smalicr, and 
quotations may harden a little. Large size 
fa: ancy fall cream cheese is 7@73¢c.; common to 
choice, 5@634c: small sizes, fancy, 844q@s4c.; 
common to choice, 6@8c.; .; choice part skims, 4@ 
6c., and full skims, 1}4@2c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry bas 
been in good demand, and prices were good, but 
a trifle weak at the close. Fowls are ll@llvc.; 
spring chickens, 94@10\éc.; old roosters, 64¢c.; 
nh 10@lic.; ducks, 50.@85c. per pair, aud 


Buckwheat is quiet 





geese, $1@1.37. Dressed poultry is weak, witha 
stzone pre ssure to sell, and large supplies on 
ld turkeys are 10@12c.; young, 6@12c.; 


=a 10.410%c.; Philade!phia spring chickers, 

Relic.; Western, pelle: a. aucks, @ 

15sec. and aes 15@lic. s are firmer and in 

lighter supply. nh 7}4@18e. per dozen; 

State and omg por Walic.: « Western, 15@ 
30 per case. 


164e. a . oy see $i2088 

RUITS.—Choice apples are firm and 
in tame 9 phe Pears are easy forany but top 
rades. Peaches are in moderate supply aud 
mer, plums scarce, and grapes about steady. 
Cranberries are dull. Red apples in round 
hoops are $1.50@2.25; flat hoops, $1. 50@2, and 
green epples, $1. Hie l.b2, and open heads, 75c @ 
$1.25; Bartlett pears, $1.50@4 per bbl.; Seckels, 
$1.75@3.40 ; oe. berg oe $1.50e3 ; choice 
poaces.. $1.50 #1.75 per basket; fair to prime, 
5c.@ 31.2 culls, Moabe.: State Delaware 
grapes, Reléc. per basket ; Niagara, i@lic., and 
black, 8@l0c.; watermelons, $5 to $25 per 100; 
muskmeions, $1@3 a bbl., and Cape Cod cran- 

berries, $4.50@6 per bbl. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are a little firmer at $1@1.37 per bbl. Sweets 
are firm at $2@2.50. Onions are steady, with 
white at $1.25@2; red, 75c.@$1.12, aud yellow, 
$1@1.37; cabbages, #2@4 per 100; corn, 50c.@$1 ; 
doz. ickles, 0c.@$1 per 1,000; celery, 10c. to 50c. per 

Oz. aes: squash, 50@i5c. per bdl.; Russia 

ps, 40@50c.; cauliflowers, 50c.@3$1.50; toma- 
a BM asve. per crate, and lima beans, 75¢c.@ 
$1.25 per bag 











To the Young Face 
Pozzon!’s COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renuwed youth. Try it. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Brenkfa<t Cocea is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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Flavor! 
Gudahy’s 


REX BRAND 







Put up in Jars, Bottles and Capsules. [3 
Sampte Box of Capsules maiied for 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to ree. ¢ 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


CALIFORNIA’S HARVEST FROM 
THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD, 








AMONG the islands that have contributed 
to the extension of the list of California’s 
products is New Zealand. New Zealand 
spinach, besides being good to eat, has the 
reputation of being able to hold down drift- 
ipg sands, in which this vegetable may be 
planted. This spinach, moreover, is said to 
endure even in severe heat and drouth. 
For several years the California University 
Experiment Station has sent out the seed 
of this spinach. In 1891-"92 sixty-seven 
ounces of the seed were distributed. [n 
previous years eighty-one ounces had gone 
forth. In 1892-'93 fifty-seven ounces went 
out, and in 1893-94 eighty one ounces. 

The California experimenters who have 
returned word to the Experiment Station 
have greatly praised thig spinach. One 
gentleman in Santa Oruz County reported 
that the New Zealand spinach made a fine 
growth, running over five or six feet, tho 
the family constantly ate of the vegetable. 
This gentleman said: ‘‘ Boiled with bacon, 
pork, or a piece of ham, it is the most agree- 
abie vegetable for greens that have thus 
far found.” From Ventura County came 
word that the New Zealand spinach seemed 
to feel at home. A Placer County anda 
San Diego County man sang, from their 
widely divided ends of the State, the praises 
of New Zealand spinach. A woman from 
San Diego County reported that herspinach 
grew till frost, some of the vegetable being 
seven or eight feet long. One man from 
Contra Costa County wrote that to his taste 
this spinach bad no superior. ‘New Zea- 
” de- 


land spinach is the ‘ boss’ vegetable, 
clared he. 

For « comparatively new vegetable, this 
spinach has good reason to feel at home in 
California, if cordiality can influence a 
vegetable. 

Another distant island, that of Ceylon, 
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bas made another addition to California’s 
vegetables. From Ceylon has come a kind 
of table peas. of which the true varietal 
pame is unknown to the State University; 
but as this Ceylon pea has proved to bea 
very productive late kind, ithas been stated 
by Professor Wickson to be worthy of wide 
trial, and bas been offered to experimenters. 
In Santa Clara, Contra Costa, Tulare, San 
Diego and San Luis Obispo counties this 
Ceylon pea has shown itself a first-rate va- 
riety, bearing finecrops. One gentiemanin 
San Diego County, however, reported some- 
what unfavorably. From Santa Clara 
County a@ioctor wrote, on December 31st, 
that his family were having some of these 
Ceylon peas on the dinner table that day; 
and it was not unlikely, he said, that they 
would have the peas all winter. He 
thought the Ceylon peas had superseded all 
other kinds io his vegetable garden, so ex- 
cellent had been the summer crop. 

Another useful alien that has shown it- 
self worthy of California’s confidence is the 
New Zealand flax. This plant, too, bas 
been sent out by the State University. This 
flax is a sort of handy, living ball of twine, 
or wire, to a farmer. The strength of the 
raw fiber is such that a farmer can take 
strips of the leaves when an occasion for 
tying anything requires. One man reported 
that on a ranch in Sonoma County the New 
Zealand flax was found exceediogly valu- 
able for tying purposes, the fiber being 
strong enough to use in tying vines, trees 
or sacks. In some cases where California 
experimenters have tried this flax, however, 
the flax has been plantedin too warm or 
too dry places, and has failed in conse 
quence, Such was the case in San Diego 
and San Luis Obispocounties ; butin cooler 
coast counties the flax hasgrown. It seems 
asif farmers in the interior counties of 
Cah fornia will probably have to tie uptheir 
sacks with less common material than New 
Zealand flax, as the heat of the interior of 
this State will presumably be too great to 
suit this plant. 

The tree fern of New Zealand has been 
said to be adapted to California. Areca 
sapida, of New Zealand, was spoken of be- 
fore the eleventh State Fruit Growers’ Con- 
vention, at National City, San Diego Coun- 
ty, in 1889, as being a palm that might prove 
hardy here. A Norfolk Island palm (Kentia 
baveri), and related palms from Lord Howe 
Island and New Zealand were recommended 
at the same conventiva as being quite sure 
to thrive in California, if treated properly. 
At least a slight return has been made for 
the things that California has derived and 
may yet draw from New Zealand. Seeds 
have been sent from the Botanic Garden of 
the California State University to the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Wellington, New Zealand. 

Taro, as the world knows, is a very im- 
portant starch vegetable tuber in the 
Hawaiian and other Polynesian islands. 
Whether future Californians will, ever hold 
**poi’”’ feasts or not, taro has been intro- 
duced here, and has grown in this State, the 
aim haviog been, however, to raise taro as 
an ornamental plant ratber than as a vege- 
tabie for baking purposes vr for making the 
Hawaiian porridge called “poi.”” From 
some experience reported from San Diego 
County, however, Professor Wickson, of the 
State University, thinks that in some locali- 
ties in Califoruia taro may become of eco- 
noniic importance. It is to be trusted, tho, 
that the unsophisticated Californian, as he 
goes browsing among the islands of the sea 
for things to devour, will be careful about 
unknown additions to his menu. It is said 
of taro that unless the 100ts and leaves are 
thoroughly cooked, they are poisonous. Am- 
bitious California taro eaters should, there- 
fore, see to it that their fires are hot enough 
to cook their new victuals. 

In the Berkeley Experiment Garden, taro 
has grown for several years, tho Professor 
Wickson stated that the tubers are rather 
smali, because of their crowded condition, 
the tubers having filled the ground, and 
because of the small amount of moisture in 
a heavy soil. He thiaks that, if planted 
singly and under better conditions as to soil 
aud moisture, the taro tubers would be 
larger. He recommends that the tubers 
should be set in rowsafoot apart. Sothere 
looms up a future in which we Californians 
may follow in theculinary foot prints of the 
Kanakas, and sit io the corner, like little 
Jack Horner, eating our taro “ poi.” 

Hundreds of miles further away from us 
than the Hawaiian Islands,in Okhotsk Sea, 
lies the island of Saghalin. This island is 
the original home of the forage plant new as 
yet to California, the botanical name of the 
plant being Polygonum Saghalinense. On 
accouut of its service in saving cattle during 
the drouth in Europe in 1893, the plant, 
which before had been grown merely for 
ornament, came into prominence, the dry 
regions of the world seizing upon the plant 
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to such an extent that the price quoted to 
tne California University by Paris seeds- 
men in October, 1893, was $2 50 each for root 
pieces that bad five or sixeyes. The Berke- 
ley Agricultural Experiment Station ob- 
tained roots and seeds of this forage plant 
in the winter of 1893, and it grew in the 
Berkeley garden last summer. Professor 
Wickson gives ‘Siberian persicary” and 
“Saghalin knotweed” as common names 
for this plant, and states that it is claimed 
that the plant will give four cuttings of 
forage, each of three feet high, during a 
summer. Professor Wickson says of the 
plant, the seedof which is now offered by 
the State University station: 

“The Saghalin polygonum is a coarse plant 
and is not advocated as a substitute for well- 
known forage piants where the latter are satis- 
factory. For dry lands scaut of useful growth, 
the plant is recommended fortrial. It has a 
perennial root which withstands both drouth 
and freezing of the ground. - Tho the 
plant is liable to lose its top growth by frost, the 
roots will endure the hardest freezing.” 

Of island palms that have been tried iu 
California, Kentia Forsteriana, which is 
indigenous in Lord Howe’s Island off 
Australia, and is said to be capable of at- 
taining a hight of forty feet, was, in 1893, 
growing at Coronado Beach in Southern 
California. Atthat time, in Los Angeles, 
also, a gentleman had oue of these palms 
that was stated to have been outdoors for 
three winters and was healthy and good- 
looking. A smaller palm of this species 
was also at another home. 

Guadaloupe Island, off the coast of Lower 
California, is the home of a fau leaved palm 
(Erythea edulis) that has been tried in this 
State. At Santa Barbara this Guadaluupe 
Island palm has borne fruit, and pvursery- 
men have raised plants from such fruit. 
Prof. Henry Ford, of Santa Barbara, stated 
of this Guadaloupe variety of palm to the 
Eleventh State Fruit Growers’ Conven- 
tion : 

“It has a slender trunk, sometimes thirty 
feet high and fifteen inches in diameter, with 
its naked bark thick, corky and deeply cleft... . 
The fruit is somewhat over au inch in diameter 
and has a thick,sweet and edible pulp. The 
clusters of fruit sometimes weigh fifty pounds.’ 

The help of the laboratory connected with 
the Berkeley Station, where so many sam- 
ples of soils, etc., have been carefully an- 
alyzed, was stretched, a number of years 
ago, to the distance of the Hawaiian Islands. 
A gentleman of Honolulu, Mr. A. J. Camp- 
beli, sent two samples of banana soils to 
Professor Hilgard. Analysis was made of 
these, and of a fresh sample of Sandwich 
Island bavana which was bought in the 
San Francisco market soon after the arrival 
of the steamer. Analysis was made, too, of 
banana leaves from Mr. Campbeli’s planta 
tion at Honolulu. After these analyses 
were made, Professor Hilgard recommended 
kainite and Chile saltpeter as fertilizers 
for the soil of Mr. Campbell’s banana plan- 
tation. Thus it will be seen that Califor- 
nians are not altogether selfishly intent on 
what can be gathered from the sea islands. 
Even the far island of Malta, where the 
Argotti Botanic Garden is situated, has 
been sent seeds from the California Uni- 
versity Botanic Garden, and seeds have 
been received here from Malta. 

From the distant island of Jersey there 
was brought to California by a Berkeley 
gentleman, Mr. S. Wakeham, the seed of 
the Jersey kale, largely used on the island 
of Jersey as food for cows. In marsh land 
in Sacramento County this kale has grown 
finely. California cows and chickens seem 
likely to reap the benefit of this fodder 
plant, which has shown itself capable of 
living here, even on drier, less promising 
ground. In San Luis Obispo County, Jer- 
sey kale started again after cuttiugeas this 
plant will do, and on a certain Christmas 
was two feet high. Tne gentleman who 
raised this kale stated that he never saw 
anytning more vigorous. Another man of 
the same county testified that Jersey kale 
produced more feed from the samearea than 
anything else he had ever kuown. One man 
in Sonoma County, said he should raise the 
kale largely for poultry. The plant fur- 
nished ali the green feed that he needed for 
his ducks and chickens. 

East OAKLAND, CaL. 
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THE DISTRIBULION OF OUR 
FROITS. 


BY GEORGE HUSMAN. 





IN an immense couatry like ours, com- 
prising in its boundaries tne climates of the 
extreme north with the semi tropic, this is 
a sudject which requires, in my judgmeat, 
mach more atteation than it has received 
so far, especially from those wao iatead to 
plant new orchards. On the selection of the 
proper varieties for their location often de- 
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pends, whether the selection is a suitable 
one or not, their pecuniary success or fail- 
ure. A few thougbts from an old horticul- 
tnrist, who has followed fruit culture for 
half a century, and in different climates, 
having observed it on the Pacific Coast the 
last thirteen years, may serve to throw 
some light on the subject. 

California is called the fruit State par 
excellence; and this is strictly true, as all 
the fruits of the temperate zone succeed 
every year, from the strawberry, apple and 
pear, to the almond, fig, orange and lemon. 
There is alwaysa faircrop,only more or less 
abundant in different seasons. The great 
trouble here is,not that the trees donot bear 
enuugh, but that they are too apt to over- 
bear, and need a great deal of thinning. 
Insects and fungoid Ciseases abound, and 
they must be fought as everywhere; but 
they are the only obstacle to a full crop. 
We have a monopoly on plums, pranes 
and apricots, as the curculio is unknown; 
and if the fruits are only kept clean, and 
the orchards well cultivated, nature paints 
these fruits with the most beautiful and 
vivid colors. This has induced thousands 
to plantcertain specialties, which were then, 
and are still paying well, until now there is 
great danger of an overproduction of them. 

his was the case even last year, altho 
the great strike, which interrupted trans- 
portation just when fruit shipments com- 
menced, had a very disastrous influence, 
which must be duly considered. Yet, with 
a general failure of the fruit crop in most 
of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
fruit should not have been sacrificed at the 
prices it sold for in San Francisco and other 
markets, where five Bartlett pears could be 
bought from hucksters’ wagons thirty tor 
five cents, and fine peaches fifteen for five 
cents, at a time when Eastern people were 
hungering for our fruits. 

And why? Because people have planted 
too largely of specialties; of one or two 
kinds, which come into market all at once, 
and glut it. Let me not be understood as 
advocating a large number of varieties, 
which cannot be followed in commercial 
orchards. Buta selection of, say, six varie- 
ties, following each other in the time of 
ripening, would much simplify the work, 
distributing it over the whole season, in- 
stead of compressing it into a few weeks, 
necessitating a large number of hands, 
which must be discharged when that speci- 
alty is harvested. This is one of the causes 
also of our labor troubles; men are em- 
ployed for a few weeks only, and then dis- 
charged; they can never feel at kome, or 
have a show for a steady job, but must 
travel the road most of the time as Bohe- 
mians and tramps, with their blankets on 
their backs, and a haystack fer their night’s 
lodging. . 

I remember well, as long as ten years ago, 
oreven lounger, that Eastern planters were 
cautioned against planting too many Bart 
letts, as they were apt to glut the markets 
at certain times. Here the planting of 
pears for market has been almost exclu- 
sively confined to that variety, and the 
natural consequences can easily be imag- 
ined. Our orchardists claim, and justly, 
that the Bartlett is an early and abun- 
dant bearer, handsome and showy, ri- 
pening up well in the box, and fine for 
canning and drying. But the millions 
of trees that have been planted are com- 
ing into bearing; within a few months 
they must all be marketed, and for the 
balance of the season there are hardly any 
pears to be found in tbe markets, except 
Winter Niles, which does not succeed every- 
where. But there are a few varieties which 
do succeed admirably, aud would ripen in 
succession, so as to lengthen the supply of 
pears into March and April, as the same 
varieties keep here much longer than at the 
East. I will name Buerre Hardy, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Buerré D’Anjou, Glout 
Morceau, Easter Buerré and the California 
seedlings, originated by the late B. S. Fox, 
P. Barry and Colonel Wilder. I have kept 
the Glout Morceau and Easter Buerré in a 
common drawer in the sitting room until 
March and April, when they were jast ripe 
for eating. and truly delicious. They could 
be shipped from here in fall and kept in 
cellars without any trouble until that 
time. There are trees here of Glout Mor- 
ceau, Louise Bonne and Easter Buerre 
thirty years old, forty feet high, and vear- 
ing full crops every year of choice, smooth 
pears, to my taste much superior to Bart- 
lett, and with superior keeping qualitiesin 
their favor. These are but afew of many 
deserving varieties, and as the pear is free 
from blight here, and succeeds equally well 
in Oregon and Washington, the Pacific 
Coast can and should supply any deficiency 
in Eastern markets in pears 

This should not exclude experimenting 
in other States, and when and wherever 









varieties of fruit can be found which will 
succeed, either by their superior hardiness 
or their adaptation to certain locations 
they should be given the preference. The 
indefatigable labors of Professor Budd, of 
Iowa, and others, in the introduction of 
Rassian fruits, and the origination of new, 
hardy varieties, cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated, and it is to be hoped, will help to 
give to all that inestimable blessing, fresh, 
wholesome fruit. But they have climatic 
obstacles to overcome, which do not exist 
here; and, while varieties may be found 
which will give them a supply at certain 
times, it should be the aim of the Pacific 
States to fill any vacancies which may 
occur, with cheap, wholesome fruit at all 
times. 

How faulty our distribution of fruits is, 
and how little our natural capabilities are 
yet understood and appreciated, not alone 
here, but in every State of the Union, ap- 
pears from the fact that large quantities of 
apples are yearly imported into this State, 
from Oregon, and even from Eastern States. 
Anji yet Ido not know of any State where 
apples are a more regular crop, where the 
trees are healthier, and where apples keep 
better, than here. I know that this is con- 
trary to the notions even of Californians, 
who think that apples will not keep here, 
nor have as fine a flavor as elsewhere. I 
acted as chairman of the Committee on 
Apples at the Midwinter Fair, where it be- 
came our duty to examine about 150 plates 
of as fine samples as were ever seen by me 
anywhere ; and considering that they were 
submitted tous at the end of March, and 
continued on the tables until the end of 
April, in a common room in the second 
story of Horticultural Hall, no State could 
have done better. But there was a marked 
difference in their keeping qualities, their 
appearance and flavor, according to location. 
Those from the mountainous districts in 
every part of the State, while not as large, 
were more brilliantly colored, higher fla- 
vored, and kept better, than those from the 
lowlands, the best kept specimens coming 
from Siskiyou, Napa and Lake counties, 
and always from the highest ridges. Asa 
general observation it may beconceded that 
California apples are less acid, and, per- 
haps, not as well adapted for culinary pur- 
poses; but when varieties such as Yellow 
Bellflower, Rbode Island Greening, and 
Roxbury Russet can be kept until April in 
a good condition, there can be uo lack of 
good cooking apples. And yet, with all of 
these facts staring us in the face, with reg- 
ular crops, high prices in market (good 
apples bringing from $1 to $1.50 per box), 
California imports apples, instead of ex- 
porting, as could and should be done. 
Another case of faulty distribution. 

The quince is another case in point. No- 
where does this somewhat neglected and 
yet indispensable fruit to any housewite 
who appreciates its high flavor, its splen- 
did jellies and marmalades, grow in greater 
pefection, smoother and more attractive 
than here. Every tree or bush which hasa 
chance for life at all, is annually loaded 
with the finest fruit, which goes to waste 
more than half, and often hangs on the 
trees until midwinter. No fruit is better 
adapted for shipping, and will come to 
market in better condition after a long trip 
than this. Yet not half of it is utilized, 
but rots ou the trees after New Year. 

There ought to be reciprocity in these 
things. Whatever the East produces, which 
we do not have, we ought to be able to ob- 
tain at fair prices. Whatever we produce 
in superabundance, should be supplied to 
our Eastern brethren at fair figures, so that 
every one, even the poorest in the land, cap 
have a generous supply. We need cheaper 
freights, quicker transit, and less imiddle- 
men ; and we necd the best thoughts of the 
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above) for the sake of convenience ; 
it ismade of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
efectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 
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Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 
Lever Bros., Ltd, Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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best men in the business, harmony of ac- 
tion, and sincerity of purpose, to bring this 
about. 

Napa, CAL. 
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CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT. 


THE average consumption of wheat per 
head has of late been a subject cf con- 
siderable contention. For many years 
the estimate of 4% bushels made by 
Statistician Dodge, after extensive inves 
tigation, was universally accepted, be- 
cause, up to 1890 at least, with seed and ex- 
ports, it accounted for production as offi- 
cially estimated in advance of consumption. 
To be sure, if that estimate was too high, 
and the annual estimates of production also 
too high, there might be agreement; but 
those estimates were not, as a rule, so high 
as census aggregates for the same years- 
The Census of 1880 reported 304,775,737 bush- 
els of wheat ground, the exports of flour 
represented 27,051,385, leaving 277,724,352 for 
consumption, or 5.58 bushels per head ; and 
in 1890 the wheat ground represented 5.28 
bushels per head. All of this may not have 
heen consumed in 12 months, but the figures 
certainly do not favor the idea of a less con- 
sumption than 4% bushels. Mr. B. W. 
Snow compiles from Colonel Wright’s labor 
reports of 1890 and 1891 the actual consump- 


tion of flour in 8,544 families, comprising 
44,158 people, and similar data from the 
1886 report, showing an average of 4.77 
bushels of wheat per bead, and says: ‘ The 
figure is so near the 4% estimate of Statis- 
tician Dodge as to practically confirm his 
investigation, and bring confusion upon 
those who have urged the public to look for 
error in the accepted rate of consumption 
rather than in an inefficient crop reporting 
service and palpably erroneous official esti- 
mates of production.”—Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman. 











Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 
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Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








Miss Maria Parloa 


iz admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


Says ‘‘Use 


a good stock for the foundation of g 
— sauces and many other things, } 
and the best stock is p 
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HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALw’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wofderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Cougbs, Colds, me i Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 


stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pstient when cure is hopeless. 
Every mother should have a bottle of 


Hail's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 


Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 


sick headache. I tried many reme- 
dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’s Pills that_I received perma- 
nent benefit.”"—C. H. HuTCHINGS, 


Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 











THE NOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

L. C. M., New York.—Have suffered with 
throat trouble forsometime. Thefeast thing is 
sufficient to make it worse, and it has weakened 
my whole system. Please advise. 

Take Puimoline according to directions. 
Read circular carefully. Cerebrine, ex- 
tract of the brain, will strengthen the 
nerves, Five drops on the tongue, twice 
a dav, 

B. F. C., West Seer. N. Y.—Havecrampsin my 
lens. What is good E 

atrolithic Salts—a teaspoonful in half 
tumbler of hot water each morning, and 
one Febricide Pill three times a day. 

H. G. O., Minneapolis.—My hair is falling out 
badly. What can I do? 

Use Petroteine. Read circular carefully 
and follow directions. 

Julia T, G., Syracuse.—Am constipated, and 
have spells of acute indigestion. What would 
you advise ?, % 

Begin with Natrolitbic Salts, teaspoon- 
ful in ha'f a tumbler of hot water, twice 
a week, before breakfast. After breakfast 
and dinner, take a teaspoonful of Gas- 
trine. Avoid highly seasoned and greasy 
foods. 

C. FaLtinG Brown, A.M., M.D., 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 


Specialties sold by 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Wash., D.C. 
THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MED- 
ULLINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. 


FE A 
CATARRHINE, 
- Month's treatment, includ- 


ing Ineutietce rt GASTRIN E, For Dyspepsia. 
NATROLITHIC SALTS, For Constipation. 
At all Druggists. (210.) Send for Literature. 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will aot be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 


end of time for which payment is made. 
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order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
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and advertisements. 
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bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 





| THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street. New York City. 









you eve ear. 
inother ye : 


a 
“ Baby.” 





2 Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


QU FIVE OR MORE COW 


If soa“ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
Why continue an inferior system 
ear at so great a loss? 

only profitable feature of Agriculture. 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay 
need rator, and you need the 
All styles and 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





S? 


ng is now the 
Properly con- 
‘ou. You 

ities. Prices,’ $72 
ca ‘Se 
5 Catalogue. 







General Offices: . 





82 (1816) 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Hignest 
of all in leevening a United 
States Government Food Rejx 


Rora BAKING PowpeR Cc 0. 


-Lateast 
"106 Wall St, 3 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 


**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 





Once Used, Always Used. 





ror 
EAFe 
104 EAST 232 ST. NEW YORK. 


a we ~~ Re AY Pe Pe Pe Pe PO 


ven sinha — SPRAYER 





2 we fruit trees, 

vines rden flow- 
ur book on 

Sprarers telis how 

to help you, your 


2 


3 


crops and our bus- 
iness to pay. Ite 
Free send for it. 


W. &B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ct. 
New York. 
Chi 








Bet 
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Wanted every ae toget 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
atom ixtracts, &c The old- 
largest and most respon- 

sibie fea House inthe business 
Established 1859 
Big Inco mes, 
bs ig Premium 
Big Induc ements, 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 


A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Qa 
2 








SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital.................006+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance iu 

GOTOSe O8C...0.0000.0..ccccccceeee . 
Net Sarplus... 
Policy-holders’ Surpius...... 
Gross Assets................0000s 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, ) 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’t Loss Dept. 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


F. 


; Secretaries, 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE 
Ass't to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL. General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 32] Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED 


THE INDE 


it for granted 


“Pure White 
ay barytes, which 
less. To be 
St. Louis. ° 


ture of these colors 


pamphlet, free. 





ness with which the desired shade 





PENDENT. 


Taking 


that you want to get the best 


results in painting, you will have to use 
Pure White Lead to obtain them. 
- are many mixtures branded “ White Lead,” 


There 


Lead,” etc., which contain 


little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 


is of little value, if not worth. 
sure, accept only a genuine 


brand (see list). 


If you want any shade of color, tunt the White Lead with Nationa! 
Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 


A fea- 
is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 


obtained, For particulars send for 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York 





Ask your ‘Stationer for | them. 


144 Kinds of Pens in one bo 


ESTERBROOK: 


> <.io ~eenmigiatenaaepipel 
— ae > CSTERSROOKECO. 


Assortment F. 


_ESTER BROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. ¥. 





FRENCH: 
tional 


Is THE TONIC 
Ac mein 4 pie eve - 4. sician. 


- FOUGERA & co. . 26-28 North William street, 


OFFICK or “THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorK, Jan, 22, 18%, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18M: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

nary, 18M, to 3ist December, I94......... $2,760,920 2 
Premiums on policies pot marked off Ist 

FORUALY, WA. 6.00.0 0ccccsrcccssscovscscescce 


1,106, ad 7 7 


Total marine vremiums...... 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1844, to 3lst December, 1594...........-0.-+ $2,540,234 YS 
Losses paid during the same — 


- 
POTIOR....ccccccccee coccoce os $1,411,272 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 OU 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
RN Ui cas & abbbeecwenesscsestpeneeee 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank........ v000enneces sdeececescoses 184,238 44 
AMOURE. ccccccccccccccs cvercecccccesccces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from “hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1844, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. iH: MOORE, cua D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. ARD FLOYD-JONES, 
fosepa i CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. De FOREST, WA LORON P-BRO 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, SON W. HALD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,” ISAAC C BELL “ 
HORACE GRAY OSEPH AGOSTINI ue 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. VERNON HBR WN, 
BENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘CHRKISTI'N DE HOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, ,ERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; | GEORGE COPPELL. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H.H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pree’t. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


_ We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.0, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


A NEW HOME! Elderly ple and others, #15 
per month and upward. The Home Hotel, 146, 143, 
150-158 St. Ann's Ave., New York. Send for circular. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 




















PROPRIETORS. 





*3) NOYIIM 

aq Pinoys 

ployasnoy 
ON 


O¥ ALL TONICS 


If your Druggist does not keep it, ‘send ag | and ane ss to 


New 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS. ETC. — 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 











To 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct commocsion at New London with Steamers 





for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Kesorts. 

Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “ City of 
Worcester” leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
5:3 P.M., week-days only. 

Finest Cuisine and Service. 

Orchestral Concert on Steamers every 7 ening. 

Vestibuled Steamboat apes train arrives Boston 
9:00 A.M., Worcester 7:55 A 





GEO - BRADY, Supt. 
GEO. F. RaNDOLPH, Gen’ Traffic Manager. 
. R. BABCOC K, Gen’! Passenver Agent. 








September 26, 1895. 
WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT o | 
OVERCOAT $i 


We'll make to your monsure a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat 
ALL WOOL Ge ODS. 
Sain to any t llors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers just as cheap. We save 0 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 
All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
ofe examination and uy “ ore pay- 
ing express agent. pay Express 
pepe Send for samp es of cloth 
nd full particulars, free. 


LOUIS S. VEHON. Tailor. 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


vou GOING ABROAD? 


We have Choice berths all 8. 5S. Lines. 
Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Escorted Parties. Inclusive Charges. 


NILE and PALESTINE Monthly. 
Escorted Parties. 

BAPTIST PILGRIMAGE led by 
Rev. T. T. EATON, D.D., LU.D. Feb, 12th, 
S.S.** FULDA.” 

TO THE ORIENT, an ideal pilgrimage, 
absolutely first-class party, led by C. R. 
BLACKALL, M.D., D.D., Editor of Am. 
Bap. Pub. Soc., 8S. S. ‘*Normannia,’’ Feb. 
19, 1896. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lid., 
_113 Broadway, New York. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and wr a. Hath y the major portion 
of 2 ND THE WORLD 
‘Travel, — are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 

















For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to r 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third d 
Sts., Philadel iplia. rd and Chestnut 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washiveton St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. ¥F. LEE, 232 So. Clark &St., Chicago. 

"vite teonk San 

M. M. =TERN, c hronicle Building, San 
Francisco, ort 


D. MceNtC SLL, ~All Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal, Can 





ously on Mondays and Thursdays, 


most substantial fare. 
for the especial use of the ladies. 


maid will be in attendance. 


desired to attend the 


which opens September 18th: 


TEXAS — NEW 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 


and Passage Rates, apply to 


NEW YORE: {E. Hawcey. A.G.T M., 


SYRACUSE, N 


5. F. B. MorsE, G. P. &.T. A.. 





New Orleans, La. 


(| L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agt.. 
BOSTON : E. E. CURRIFR, N. E. A., 9 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: R. J SMITH, Agent, 49S. 3d St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. B. B. BARBER. Agent, 209 E. German St. 
‘. ¥.: F. T. Broogs, T. F. & P. A., 210 W. Washington St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: W. J. BERG, T. P. A., 40 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: W. G. NEIMYER, G. W. A., 230 Clark St. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRANS-CONTINENTAL FLYER, 
“ SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2d, Jeaving NEW ORLEANS and SAN FRANCISCO simultane- 


Making the Longest Continuous Run in the World in 41-2 Days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous * 999" of the Empire State Express. The 
six sleepers will have ten sections to each car, with drawing room at either end; and the com- 
posite cars will be made up of the usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop and Bathroom combined. 
The Dining Cars will be complete in every detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
COMBINED BOU DOIR and DRAWING ROOM CARS have been designed 
One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping compart- 
ments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand and necessary lavatory fittings. 
will be furnished with library, writing desks and the most comfortable furniture; and a lady's 


The other half 


Parties holding through tickets to California will be allowed to stop over as long As may be 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


AND OLD MEXICO-—ARIZONA—CALIFORNIA—JAPAN—CHINA- 
INDIA—AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HAWAITIAN ISLANDS 
and ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY’S “Sunset,” “‘ Ogden” and “‘ Shasta” Routes. 


OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 5. 8. CO. : 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 
SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS Ry. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, Maps and Time-tables, also lowest Freight 


+ 343 Broadway, and 
‘ 1 Battery Place. 


T. H. GoopMAN, G. P.A., 
San Francisco,Cal. 











Tas ixpsPENXDENT PREss4] awp 43 GOLD S7Reet, NEAR FCLTON STREET. 
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